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AN AFFRONT TO LOGIC 
by K. H. Jones, Tottenham Public Library. 


A library is a stock of books and allied materials made effective by 
librarians. Their function is to get the right book (or the right piece of 
information) to the right inquirer at the right time and place. These 
aphorisms are generally accepted by librarians and yet they are very 
imperfectly translated by the characteristic organisation of British public 
libraries. 

An innocent outsider might suppose that, apart from small libraries, 
professional librarians would organise themselves so that each of them, 
or each group of them, would to some extent become specialists in inter- 
preting—and stimulating—the needs of users in a particular subject field. 
They would know how those users think and work, would be able to put 
on the users’ own “ thinking caps," and would exercise the whole range 
of professional techniques to this end. Such logic, however, discounts 


3 


the inertia which, together with its administrative anarchy, is the out- 
standing characteristic of British public librarianship. In fact, very few . 
public libraries—and then in typical piecemeal empirical fashion—are 
at present evolving towards subject specialisation. 

The customary arrangemeni—even in most of the “ new” libraries 
—4s division of stock and service according to whether or not the 
material happens to be for loan. This is the primary division for public 
service! This anachronism has become the more absurd now that lend- 
ing libraries also provide a reference service for their readers through 
so called “ readers’ advisers," sometimes with a substantial ba:tery of 
reference books at their disposal. “ Upstairs” is that whited sepulchre, 
that “ outstanding failure," the reference library, haunted by students, 
commercial travellers, crossword puzzlers, and a few others of the 
“ knowing" public. . | 

But the affront to logic only begins here. Educational standards аге 
being improved both quantitatively and qualitatively and with an 
increasingly specialist bias. The best recruits to teaching, librarianship 
and similar professions will have specialised in some subject or groups of 
subjects, and will hope to use this specialised knowledge in some pro- 
fessional context or other. If such people are so unwise as to enter public 
librarianship, however, they will be expected to practise certain tech- 


“ 


niques, as a cataloguer, а classifier; an accessions librarian, a bindings ·. 


librarian, (yes, they do exist!), a lending librarian, a reference’ librarian, 
or a branch librarian. In addition there may be a Solomon responsible 
for stock revision over the whole field of knowledge, and another (usually 
the Chief) responsible solely or largely for stock selection. 

The corpus of librarianship is thus broken into meaningless bits and 
close co-operation between the practitioners of these constituent tech- 
niques, sometimes combined with a periodical reshuftling of posts, is an 
expedient which cannot do much to modify the effects of this fragmenta- 
tion. It is this, as much as the poor pay, which is responsible for the 
exodus from public libraries. Another consequence of this fragmentation 
is to blur the distinction between professional and non-professional work. 
There are hundreds of municipal branch librarians and “ lending librar- 
ians,” on grades APT I and П, whose time is largely occupied with time 
sheets, petty cash, the book issue system, supervision of overdues, and 
other clerical pettifogging. Yet they expect the public toaccord them 
professional recognition! 

The logical alternative is the grouping of the professional staff (the 
bibliographical division, along subject lines. Precisely how this can 
best be achieved in different circumstances is still much a matter for 
investigation, although there are many exemplars outside this country, 
and some inside it. Tottenham, for example, illustrates a successful 
organisation in a municipal system with some 100,000 inhabitants. 

At Tottenham the bibliographical division consists of four main 
Subject Groups of three librarians each. Each group covers a limited 
range of the bookstock, and is also responsible for professional work at 
one of the branch libraries. The work of all the groups is co-ordinated 
by a Senior-Librarian-in-charge. Each group is responsible in its own 
subject field for stock selection and revision (under the oversight of the 
Director of Libraries and Museum, and within a framework of statis- 
tical controls), and for classification and cataloguing, preparation of 
reading lists, “long range" reference work in response to specific 
inquiries from users, and other bibliographical work, Reference and 
lending stocks are merged in a single sequence. All librarians do regular 
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turns of duty at the public information desks and acquire a good working 
` knowledge of the stock as a whole. e 

Although he may have no formal specialist qualifications, a new- 
comer to one of the groups soon builds up a knowledge of the subject 
field, its literature, and its users greater than that which his counter- 
part in a general reference library can normally attain. The work is 
varied and satisfying, and not least is it satisfying to users who find 
themselves dealing with a librarian who obviously at least has some foot- 
hold in their subject. For to-day more public library users than ever 
before have some more or less specialised subject knowledge, even if it 
be only in the pursuit of a hobby. Public libraries contributed to this 
achievement, but are: not adequately meeting the тоге specialised 
demands which they themselves helped to create. On the other hand, 
'each Subject Group tends to establish informal links with colleagues in 
more specialised libraries in its field, often with mutual advantages. 

Subject specialisation in public libraries should not be opposed to a 
conception of “ popular librarianship”; it is complementary to it. 
(See “ The last stage," Assistant Librarian, September, 1959, pp. 177- 
180). Popular librarianship is concerned with attracting new users to the 
library and with enlarging the uses made of it by existing readers. Hence 
it is particularly concerned with publicity of various sorts, with the pro- 
vision of attractive service points, with clearly guided stocks, and with 
other aspects of use at the still elementary, generalised level. Some 
United States libraries, for example, even provide a “ popular depart- 
ment" separate from their subject sections. 

This popular aspect of public librarianship must, of course, be 
integrated at all points, with the subject organisation. Exactly how this 
is done will differ from one library system to the next. For example, 
some librarians may divide their time between work at a branch and 
work in a subject group at the central library. In other systems the 
branch librarian's time may be more wholly devoted work at “ popular 
level " like the family doctor as opposed to the hospital specialist, or the 
teacher of general subjects at elementary level as compared with the 
academically qualified subject specialist taking the higher forms at school. 

Subject specialisation and popular librarianship are two sides of 
the same coin. Together they represent a flexible public library service 
integrated on the one hand with the general community and its more 
elementary bibliographical needs, and, on the other hand, with a national 
library service and parücularly with the more specialist libraries. 

This pattern of service emphasises the fundamental dialectic of user- 
librarian-literature, to which the whole range of professional, technical 
and administrative functions should be subordinated. In the traditional 
fragmented organisation the latter tend to assume a hollow importance 
and autonomy of their own, so that librarians are at one and the same 
time both technical specialists and bibliographical amateurs. 

Public library subject specialisation would facilitate the solution of | 
a number of major problems at present troubling librarians, as well as 
the overall failure of the general public, and particularly our employers, 
to appreciate the immense potentialities of a national public library 
service. More specifically, it would enable public libraries to recruit 
and retain people of higher quality than is at present possible. It would 
also make for a more clearly defined relationship, and a better under- 
standing, between public libraries and the various types of special 
libraries. 


_ Whatever may be the criticisms of details of this or that public 
library subject specialisation scheme, the principle seems so self-evidently 
right, and its inevitability so certain, that it has for some years been a 
source of wonder to me how the great majority of British public 


‘librarians have borne the old, historically conceived regime with such 


seeming equanimity and so little question. 
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LIBRARY. DISPLAY IN A RURAL COUNTY 


by R. F. Smith, 
Lincoln City Library. 
Late Lindsey and Holland County Library. 


Exhibitions of books are a fairly obvious way of bringing the 
library service to the notice of the public but a major problem is to ensure 
that the potential reader actually sees the display. During the past 
twelve months an attempt has been made in Lindsey and Holland to 
explore ways of meeting this difficulty. 

In a rural county of this size, stretching a hundred miles from the 
Humber in the north to the fens in the south, the eight full-time branch 
libraries are few and far between. The other service points are usually 
small and often not in a prominent position, The most valuable pub- 
licity lies, therefore, in taking the books out and showing them at 
gatherings where the general public are likely to assemble, 

The County Library exhibit may form part of a larger exhibition 
or it may be in support of a course or lecture. At the County Show, 
the library had the use of space on a site devoted to local government 
services. Most of the departments used tented accommodation, but the 
library display was mounted in a mobile library, the accommodation 
itself thus forming part of the display. Three factors contributed to 
the unrewarding results achieved here; the site, inevitably in view of 
competition from commercial interests, was not very central; the use 
of a mobile library meant that visitors must enter through a doorway, 
a psychological bar to those afraid of being cornered by a salesman; 
and the size and diversity of the whole show makes a library appear 
small beer in the face of more exciting and immediate attractions. 

More success can be achieved at smaller scale general exhibitions, 
such as Trade Fairs in market towns. Here the whole show can be seen 
in half an, hour and good local liaison with the organisers can ensure 
a site which can be exploited with its position in mind. Limits of area 
on the grounds of cost can be turned to advantage in the presentation of 
a microcosm of library service: it has been found desirable to place 
great emphasis on one narrow subject field, such as a local industry, and 
to hinge the display on the advertising of all facets of library service in 
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relation to that topic. Two outstandingly successful exhibitions along 
these lines have been organised in connection with a Trades Fair at 
Spalding during tulip time and with a Rotary Club project called “Leisure 
in Louth”. 

Requests are sometimes received for a display at a meeting of a 
specialised group, such as a handicrafts teachers’ function; but much 
more can be done if demand is stimulated by means ranging from соп. 
versation with useful contacts (e.g. education department organisers) to 
heavy hints dropped to a friend of a friend of a secretary. The immedi- 
ate results of such displays may or may not be encouraging; at one 
function, the staff may be met with eager enquiries, while at another the 
display remains apparently untouched by hand: but the hidden effects 
are far-reaching, leading to a snowball accumulation of demands for 
similar services from other groups. Furthermore, it is apparent that 
the word-of-mouth means of spreading news has by no means vanished 
from the English rural scene, and a good display, with its attendant 
goodwill, can produce public relations effects beyond the dreams of the 
professional publicist. We have organised exhibitions in recent months 
for the local farm institute, an Embroiderers’ Guild and the Lincolnshire 
Naturalists’ Union, meetings which have brought together people from 
all over the County Library Area. 

. In a County Library, there is, inevitably, a close connexion with 
the Education department and exhibitions of books are in constant 
demand for teachers’ courses. These may be general or specialised, e.g. 
books relating to training for the Duke of Edinburgh's Award scheme 
or books of interest to teachers of Educationally Sub-normal children. 

The County Library also maintains an exhibition collection of 
nearly 3,000 books suitable for school libraries but in such a rural 
county as this, it is difficult for teachers from the 450 schools to get to 
Lincoln where the collection is normally housed. The collection, 
Books Unlimited, is therefore moved out to other centres in the County 
twice each term. 

Teachers having seen the book exhibition in relation to their own 
needs naturally think of the interests of parents and consequently the 
County Library is invited to put on exhibitions of books at P.T.A. 
meetings. : 

Although these exhibitions are related to special audiences, по 
opportunity is lost of publicising the county library service in general. 
During the past twelve months, in which book exhibitions have been 
staged at the rate of two a month, we have built up a collection of 
equipment which can be adapted to any accommodation or need. By 
designing on the unit principle and by keeping a fluidity of ideas it is 
possible to relate the exhibition to the site available at very short notice. 
Cloths in neutral colours and standard sizes enable any table surface to 
be incorporated into the plan. Peg-board sheets of 2ft. by 2ft. and 2ft. 
by 4ft. form an important part of our display equipment: there may be 
laced together or supported by uprights as required and may be set 
back to back if the exhibition is in the middle of a room. Trellis work, 
painted cream, has been found a useful background material; two easels 
enable notices to be displayed in prominent positions, and Graforel cork 
lettering gives a professional finish to any display. In addition, we have 
plenty of peg-board fittings, book ends and painted wooden blocks for. 
building up backgrounds. It has been found practicable to have most of 
this basic material in neutral colours, the colour' impact being provided 
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by special cardboard motifs to suit individual displays and by the books 
themselves. 

Our latest acquisition is a display: unit publicising the various facets 
of the County Library Service, with the service points marked on an 
outline map of the County. This is designed to be of general application 
so that it can be used at any exhibition, with or without books, and it 
is anticipated that it will save considerable time and effort in the future. 
It has been designed to transport easily, 1f necessary on a roof rack. 

A general leaflet Your library service is available at every exhibi- 
tion and it is most useful if a member of staff is present the whole time, 
armed with a complete index of service points (including mobile halts) 
throughout the county. Booklists also help to draw attention to other 
aspects of County Library Service. $ 
` АП the District Librarians are on the constant look-out for oppor- 
tunities to stage these exhibitions and one usually leads to another. Our 
aim is to arrange a display to meet a specific request—but not to miss 
the opportunity thus offered to advertise all the aspects of the County 

Library service. ; 


Hungry Children: the Children’s 
Library Week Pilot Scheme 


Now that some weeks have passed since Hertfordshire held its 
Children’s Library Week as a pilot scheme for the Library Association, 
it is possible to give preliminary consideration to its results and achieve- 
ments, and to see what has been learnt that will be relevant to the plan- 
ning of a National Children’s Library Week in 1963. First, some approxi- 
mate statistics :— 

(a) Over 30,000 children (more than a quarter of the county’s 
schoo! population) from over 300 schools came into direct 
contact with the library service. 

(b) 18,000 received talks from librarians, 

(c) 5,000 visited libraries in organised parties. 

(d) 3,000 received talks by well-known children’s authors, etc. 

(e) 2,600 visited special book exhibitions. 

(£) 1,500 visited printers and publishers. 

(g) Over 40 senior librarians were directly involved, including 15 
children’s librarians, together with many experienced assis- 
tants. 

These bare facts give a small indication of the work involved and 
of the response. The pre'iminary organisational work required was tre- 
mendous and might well have been impossible but for the close liaison 
that already exists between the library service and the schools in the 
county. Again and again the shortage of time proved to be a serious 
handicap, but however many problems the staff had to overcome at short 
notice, the enthusiastic response from both children and teachers to the 
activities of the week more than justified the effort involved. 

At times the numbers of children were an embarrassment and some 
of the audiences for talks were too large. Similarly the printers and 
publishers had great difficulty in coping with all the visiting parties and 
were more than generous in giving up valuable time. But there is no 
doubt that the children found the week instructive, and many have written 
letters of thanks. A great hunger for guidance was being satisfied. 

What of the results? Again statistics give some small indication, 
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and in the North Herts. region, for example, the junior issues on a 
Saturday have doubled at Hitchin, and 198 children enrolled at the 
Stevenage library in the fortnight following the week; many also brought 
their parents to enrol. “Тһе pattern is similar over the rest of the county. 
But results do not show themselves only in numbers, and indeed the 
purpose of the week was not to improve the quantity of children’s reading. 
but its quality. This has shown itself in requests, and in particular in the 
book orders.received from schools for their own libraries, reflecting the 
considerable influence of the specially compiled book list. 

Other effects of the week cannot be measured so easily, but are 
noticeable none the less. They include a new relationship with children 
and teachers, and a greater awareness amongst all library staffs of the 
needs of children. Although most of the week's activities are in any case 
carried out on a smaller scale throughout the year by the county's 
schools' librarians, the week had a special impact of its own, 

As to the implications for the future, detailed comments and recom- 
mendations are being sent to the Library Association. Certainly much 
more time for planning will be needed, but much can be undertaken at 
a national level if the Library Association has a full-time Public Rela- 
tions Officer. Exhibition material, leaflets, booklists, and so on are obvi- 
ously best arranged centrally; good children's authors able to talk 
well can reach far larger audiences on radio and television; national 
publicity would be more easily forthcoming. At a local level the extent 
of the participation of each library would vary with its resources, but 
even the smallest could mount a book display. The combined effect 
might well establish new standards of discrimination in children’s litera- 
ture not only amongst children, their parents and teachers, but also © 
amongst librarians themselves, and to judge by Hertfordshire experience, 
many thousands of children would discover for the first time the excite- 
ment of books. 

J. H. Jones, 


Hertfordshire County Library. 





ELECTION OF A.A.L, NATIONAL COUNCILLORS 


FOR 1962. 
Elected: 
D. HARRISON v T 1813 
W. S. H. ASHMORE .. 22 1762. 
С. E. SMITA Жа as 1740 
D. J. BRYANT es 2с 1612 
J. Н. Jones т 1610 
Miss М, E. WiGGINS 22 1597 
А. С. PEPPER 2% i 1508 
G. CROWTHER - 2: 1485 
Not elected: 
Miss M. E. коронка 2x 1470 
К. OXLEY 2% 1466 
К. LAUGHARNE 1 995 
Summary of the ballot paper ‘account: 
Voting papers returned .. 2328 
Invalid papers А х 8 
Valid papers counted .. 2320 


Signed: Goprrey THomeson, Presiding Officer. 
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and is proud of 


OUR PRESIDENT, 1962. 
William Godfrey Thompson 


Forty (and can't believe it). 

Deputy City Librarian, Manchester. 

Coventry (pre-war and post-war), Chatham (Chief | 
Assistant, then Deputy) Kingston upon Hull 

(Chief Assistant, then Deputy). 

Served six years in the Army (which may account 

for something or other). 

Hon. Sec., Kent Sub-Branch, 1948-51; Hon. Sec., 

Yorkshire Div., 1954-6; National Councillor, 

1958-60; Chairman, F. & G.P., 1957-9; Chairman 


of Council, 1957-9; Vice-President, 1961; Presi- 
dent, 1962. 
Correspondence course tutor, part-time tutor 


(in many places) and. examiner in Bibliography, 
both Registration and Finals. 


School Library Association, 
Teacher-Librarian Certificate, hospital libraries 
(Hon. Sec. Manchester and Salford Hospital 
Library Service, 1958), Nalgo, British Association 
for the Advancement of Science. 


Married to an ex-librarian and has a son aged 
thirteen, 


Swims (daily), plays library “cricket (twice 
annually), reads (continually). 

Librarians who consider that a public library 
exists to serve only those not catered for by other 
types of library; produce phoney statistics; write 
regularly for professional journals. 

the libraries he has served in, the Chiefs he has 


learned from and being elected President of the 
A.A.L. 


teaching for the 





NEW FORMAT! 


NEW CONTENTS! 


W. Howarp PHILLIPS—A primer of book classification. 


Sth edition, revised and re-written, 


1962. Demy 8vo. 


Cloth. Order from: J. S. Davey, F.L.A., 49, HALSTEAD 


GARDENS, LONDON, N.21.: 
of the Library Association). 


Price 18/6 (12/6 to members 
Essential for every student 
and staff library. 
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NEW YEAR MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


. Another New Year, another chance to start again. What resolu- 
tions are appropriate for this Association of ours, sixty years young? 


Shall we resolve to put more into the work which the Association 


does ío represent the views of the assistant librarian throughout the 


profession? To hold livelier and more controversial meetings to stimu- . 


late the interest of assistants in those professional activities which con- 
cern them so vitally? This year will see decisions taken which will have 
a decisive effect on the standing librarians of all'kinds can expect in the 
community for many years to come. The débacle of the last Library 
Association Annual General Meeting shows how much our vigilance is 
required—how close through widespread indifference we are to a condi- 
tion where we would have little say in the affairs of our own profession. 
And for those uninterested’ in library politics there is still much to be 
done to pay the debt to those of our predecessors who gave so freely of 
their scarce leisure time to found the correspondence course and text- 
book publishing organisation which flourishes to-day and to which 
thousands of our colleagues have cause to be grateful. 


Is this all worth while?’ Listen to this from a recent issue of a lead- 
ing American professional library journal: “ The articulate soul-search- 
ing and the refreshing élan of many of the younger post-war generation, 
given expression in such organisations as the Association of Assistant 
Librarians, seems to be the mainspring to much of English library achieve- 
ment since the war." 


We hear much of the apathy of the younger generation: they do 
not attend meetings, they are not interested in professional affairs, they 
do not even bother to vote. I have seen another side to the coin recently 
in our own elections where I operied envelopes from Africa, Australia, 
from all over the world. These overseas librarians were "taking the 


.trouble to vote for candidates whom they will, in all probability, never ` 


see or hear. 


We have much to be'proud of, and an important future, amid the 
growing specialisation of the profession, as the only body to represent 
assistant librarians of all types. In our discussion we remember above all 
that we are librarians, not employees of public libraries, university 
libraries; technical college libraries, industrial libraries; we try to gather 
together in friendship, not separate in rivalry. 

Our affairs are managed by Divisional Committees and by a Coun- 
cil which you elect. All Council meetings are open to members to 
attend; most of them are held at Chaucer House, the dates will be 


announced in the Assistant Librarian —siill you come to one to see how . 


we make our decisions? І hope you will, and I hope too that you will 
come to our various meetings, our week-end schools, our annual confer- 
ence, and I hope I shall have the pleasure.of meeting you at these func- 
tions. Not the least of the rewards of work for the A.A.L. is the number 
of enduring friendships made. 


Thank you for the honour which you have paid me in electing me 
to be your President for 1962. I am at the disposal of any members 
who like to approach me, in person or by letter, and will be happy to 
give all the help I can. 


A very Happy New Year and the best of luck to you all. 
ы 








A. M. HALDANE 


LTD 


NOW SPECIALISE IN :— 
CHILDREN'S BOOKS 


BRITISH AND USS. 
UNIVERSITY 
. PAPERBACKS 


FICTION AND NON- 
FICTION REPRINTS, 
REMAINDERS AND 
OVERSTOCKS 


TECHNICAL AND 
REFERENCE BOOKS 


In addition we maintain a 


Comprehensive Stock of 


Current Fiction and Моп- 


Fiction. 


We will be most happy to 


receive your requests or to 


welcome you at our Show- 


rooms in 


о, DENMARK STREET, 
CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
W.C.2 


COVent Garden 0488 
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THE. 


HOLT-JACKSON 
BOOK COMPANY 


LIMITED | 


Public and County 
Library Booksellers 


PRESTON ROAD, 
LYTHAM, 
LYTHAM ST. ANNES, 
LANCS. 
Telephone: Lytham 7464 


London Showrooms: 
59, BRITTON STREET. 
CLERKENWELL ROAD, E.C.1 
Telephone: Clerkenwel] 3250 








Correspondence 


Libraries in Scotland 


Perhaps Mr, Jones did overdraw “ the disgraceful position " of Scot- 
tish librarianship, but there is a point when the exaggeration of carica- 
ture becomes permissible. Mr. Paton’s letter does not solve the dilemma 
of which side of the Border offers the better prospects. Librarianship 
may reasonably be judged by a person’s satisfaction with what he puts 
into a job and what he takes out of it. 

Mr. Paton says of the latter that Scottish burgh librarians’ salaries 
compare favourably with their English counterparts. I must disagree, 
but the facts are available and those who are interested can draw their 
own conclusions. Mr. Paton does not mention the county librarians, 
but does deal with one District post in Lanarkshire graded £915-975. I 
submit that this scale is long only in time, and that if the authority is not 
careful, the increments may even catch up with the cost of living. 

It is true that the salary offered for this District post is higher than 
the advertised scale for which Mr. Jones came to the West Riding, but 
Mr. Jones (and all the other candidates) were given some promise for the 
future. And here is one basic difference between the over-the-Border 
prospects. Scotland is a land of promise, which Mr, Nisbet clarifies in 
his last sentence: “ We must look to time and the Grim Reaper.” I have 
found less concern with eternity in libraries out of Scotland and more 
interest in a quick and happier fulfilment of promise. 

When we remember that there are about ten times as many English 
librarians as there are Scots I should say that it would be reasonable 
(parish pump and nationalist nonsense aside) to expect a majority of 
English candidates for all good appointments in both countries, not only 
for the Chief Librarian's post Mr. Paton mentions. 

It is true nowadays that claims for parity with English conditions 
generally follow in Scotland. Mr. Paton's excellent work for the Library 
Association (and automatically for library staffs) throughout the United 
Kingdom will have given him an opportunity of seeing both sides of the 
coin (almost literally). I doubt very much whether he will use that argu- 
ment, miserable but commonly used in Scotland: “They have it in Eng- 
land; we should have it in Scotland.” Не will prefer the presentation of 
basic considerations. A national negotiating machinery might not only 
fulfil Mr. Nisbet's hopes; it would give Scottish librarians an opportunity 
to participate fully in the work for better conditions which at present 
springs largely from efforts in England; improved conditions in Scotland 
would come at the same time as in England instead of trailing behind as 
now. 

Mr. Paton has no need to defend his work or the work of his active 
colleagues in the Scottish Library Association. Anyone even remotely 
acquainted with Scottish librarians will know of their "continuous cam- 
paign for years’; and that brings me to the main point of this letter. 
What purpose do we seek in our work? What do we want to put into 
it? 

If it is to launch and pursue campaigns continuously for years with 
little hope of success, dissipating our energies mainly in battering tke 
simplest basic benefits of libraries into the almost inconvertible local 
authority mind, Scotland offers great scope. The opportunity to practise 
librarianship fully will be unlikely to arise, but we shall have had a 
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grand tussle, rather like the wrestler who has thoroughly enjoyed himself 
but has only a few bruises to show for the effort. 

If our purpose is to try our hand at the many interesting and fruitful 
aspects of librarianship and to advance its scope and techniques, then 
there is more opportunity, even relatively, in England. Often fierce 
efforts will have to be made, but this time these will be more akin to a 
gardener’s than a wrestler’s; he may have backache after the digging and 
ЕЕ but there will probably Бе something to reap іп the foreseeable 
uture. 

Our work is missionary and the choice is really in which field we 
want to work. Do we want to do basic conversion or to work at the 
advancement of the converted? If it is basic conversion, we may join, 
with a sense of cosy participation, in the story of what the cannibal said 
as he sprinkled the pepper on the preacher in the pot: "It is all a matter 


of taste.” 
БЕ W. J. MURISON, 
West. Riding County Library. 


My attention has been directed to an article which appeared in the 
September 1961 issue of The Assistant Librarian. As City Librarian of 
Glasgow, I cannot allow inaccurate allegations concerning this library 
service to pass unchallenged. 

Glasgow is the only city in Scotland with over 1,000,000 inhabitants, 
and it must be assumed that it is Glasgow to which the writer refers 
when he says that “a staff of two suffices for the children’s interests.” 
The number of staff employed on library work with children in Glasgow 
is actually 45, and the Libraries Department is responsible not only for 
the public library service, but also for library service to hospital schools 
and residential schools maintained by the Corporation. A very consider- 
able amount of other work is also undertaken, including staffing of Schoo! 
Libraries. Salary scales of staff employed on this work range from £290 
' to £1,055 per annum, 

Now to the writer’s statement that “по A.P.T. II award exists іп . 
Scotland . . . many Scottish posts for, Chartered Librarians are adver- 
tised on the lowest Scottish grade, namely £640—£705." This is only 
a half truth. Despite the fact that no award has been made in Scotland, 
Chartered Librarians in the service of several authorities north of the 
Border are graded on a scale rising to £975 per annum, which is some- 
what higher than the English A.P.T.II award. In Glasgow, а Chartered 
Librarian is graded £915—£1,055. A non-chartered librarian who has 
passed Registration A and B, or A, C and D is graded up to £845 per 
annum. 

Referring to the writer’s statement that “ most Scottish libraries 
.. . are in the Dark Ages as regards service to technologists . . . they 
supply no technical service . . . " it is obvious that Mr. Jones has по 
knowledge and even less authority to make such a statement. In his 
ignorance he must be quite unaware of a £30,000 technical library 
development project to which Glasgow is committed in The Mitchell 
Library. 

ТЕ Mr. Jones cares to call and see me when next he returns to this 
country, which incidentally, managed to give him sufficient practical 
training and experience to equip him for his present post, T shall be only 
too happy to bring his ill-informed ideas up to date. 

C. W. BLACK, i 
Glasgow City Library. 


«€ 
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When Mr. W. B. Paton writes in an official library periodical, he 
should remember he is Hon. Secretary of the Library Association and 
its next President, and put his patriotism second. He marshals support 
for his pro-Scottish arguments by quoting the recent advertisement for 
the post of Chief Librarian in a Scottish city that drew 62 applications, 
knowing full well that this post, with a maximum approaching £2,000 
p.a., was filled by an unqualified applicant. 

I do not think that this kind of incident could now take place in 
England, except in a copyright or scientific library. Fifteen years ago— 
but not to-day—it might have happened in an English red-brick univer- 
sity. Neither Mr. Paton nor anyone else in the Library Association 
seems to think it matters. In what other professional association's 
Council elections would four unqualified candidates receive the official 
nomination of one of its sections? I know only too well, Mr. Paton, 
. that there are many bodies who have the same opinion as the City of 

Dundee and the London School of Economics* of the Library Associa- 
tion's qualifications, and was cynical enough to vote for one of the 
unqualified candidates myself. In your position, Mr. Paton, you ought 
tq have some strong feelings. 

Рниль HEPWORTH, 
Norwich Public Library. 
*See L.A.R., April, 1961, p. 138. 


Has television changed our reading habits ? 


It is one of the oldest debating tricks to answer questions not asked 
and to put words into one’s opponent’s mouth and damn them. This, I 
fear, is Mr. O’Riordan’s method. It will not mislead thinking readers. 


Librarians of To-morrow 


are welcome at 


лоб "- 


to inspect the wide range of new books on 


all subjects and of ex-library copies. 


HARRODS LTD SLOane 1234 KNIGHTSBRIDGE SW! 





To suppose that television (and the theatre, pop-records, Bingo and 
floodlit football) has not affected reading and book-buying habits is: 
crass. But what has been the effect? Is it not basically true, that 
libraries of all kinds are attracting a wider audience all the time? When 
issues from public lending libraries decline, could not part of the reason 
rest with improved library facilities in technical colleges or schools, or 
Ca increasing number of special libraries (see ASLIB. Year-book, 

The huge rise in the sale of paperbacks, both the square and the 
cool variety, make it clear that thousands now buy books who would 
formerly have been public library users. A group of teenagers resting 
near Chelsea Bridge prior to doing their next “ton” were interviewed 
by LT.V. recently. All admitted to reading something nearly always 
a paper-back, albeit mostly war books, “sex books, you know Lady 
Chatterley, Peyton Place and all that,” although one admitted that her 
favcurite book was Hans Andersen. 

In the Sunday Times on 19th Nevember, 1961, the financial article 
was devoted to an account of the profits of Collins, Longmans and 
Penguins. There was never a time of greater prosperity in the book 
business: Penguin shares offered at 12s. Od. on the 24th April were 
oversubscribed, rose to 18s. Od. by 30th April and are now around 

. 22s. Od. 

Let's face the facts: the role of the library is different from that of 
twenty years ago. The public has more leisure and more money. 

In Lambeth, thousands of people are glued to their “‘tellys” (and 
why not!), but none the less thousands visit our libraries every week. 
. We think it is because we have a first-class stock of clean, bright, usable 
and enjoyable books. The higher our standard of quality and physical 
“appearance the greater the use made. 

Mr. O'Riordan is content with the attitude of a bookseller's com- 
'ments on reader habits, without reviewing it in the light of his personal 
experience as a librarian. 

What does his library spend on books? How does he contact his 
reading public? Perhaps his library isn't worth a.visit in (or-out of) 
TV hours. ; 

Television, plain or coloured, has no fears for me. Public librarian- 
ship may be more difficult in the future, but that's a challenge, not an 
excuse for whining. I am more afraid of librarians like John O'Riordan 
who will not face up to the problems of librarianship in an affluent 
society by the active development and promotion of their libraries. 

К. В. McCorviN, Lambeth Public Library. 


So, according to John O’Riordan, “ There must be plenty (of book- 
less homes) around, Lambeth," and all because of television. Oh come 
off it, John! I remember a similar outcry arose when the cinema 
theatres were first opened in this country. 

Lambeth has a splendid system of public libraries, all well patron- 
ised, in particular by local school children. There can be few homes in 
Lambeth that are “bookless.” Any medium which helps to instruct, to 
educate and to entertain should be welcomed. Television does all these; 
let us hope that it will not have to give way to "Bingo," as many 
cinemas have done. 

'^ Do not despair, John! People will always read. 
ARTHUR Н. JENN, 
Lambeth Public Library (retired). 
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It is time that librarians faced the fact that television is a very 
real and present force in the lives, of the people of this country, Whether 
or not it is a force for good or for evil cannot be judged until its effect; 
can be seen in retrospect. The historians living in the next century will, 
no doubt, have varying and opposing views on the subject. But surely 
television can be enlisted as an aid to the librarian by his own efforts. 
Any good craftsman makes best, use of the tools to hand, and if a new 
one is thrust into his hand, will view it with distrust, try it, and continue 
to use or discard it depending upon the results he obtains from it. Tele- 
vision has been thrust upon us; we have looked upon it with distrust for 
long enough. Let it now be ‘used and tried deliberately. “ The bock 
of the TV play,” “Last night’s Panorama,” “Richard Attenborough’s 
Country;” and similar displays, provided they are kept up to the minute, 
could do much to improve and expand the reading habits of some of 
our readers. Admittedly this does not directly affect the 60 to 70 per 
cent of non-library users, but it could and might draw in a few per 
cent through hearsay, or more directly where such displays can be . 
placed to catch the eye of passers by. 

Let us not confine ourselves to destructive criticism, which some- 
times leads eventually to a stiffening resistance to the criticism, occa- 
sionally to downright opposition to criticism, manifesting itself in an 
apparent attempt to shock to the ultimate limit. A constructive approach 
may not do much good, but it does no harm at all, and if efforts have to 
be abandoned later, no hard feelings are left on either side. This is 
only one interpretation of the saying, “ If you can’t beat it, join it.” 

D. V. F. Groom, 
Decca Radar Ltd. 
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Bibliography and book selection 


Mr. O’Riordan’s declaration that a study of book-production will 
lay us open to accepting "any old publisher's junk " does an injustice 
to those who feel capable of bearing more than one consideration in: 
mind at the same time. I agree entirely that the purpose of a library is 
to bring together the reader and the information contained in a book, 
and that subject matter must be the prime criterion of book-selection. 
But surely we have an obligation to make this information as readily 
and as pleasantly available as possible? This we should do not only 
through catalogues and displays, but also by ensuring that the books 
themselves are of a high physical quality, Would not Mills’ Modern 
outline of library classification have been a better book if it had not 
had to be varityped? And who is in a better position to demand an 
improvement—from an informed standpoint—than the librarian? A 
poorly produced book may be tolerable in a private library, but the rela- 
tively much greater use in a public library will mean early shabbiness, 
neglect or even demise. 


Apart from the provision of fine specimens of book-art, which I 
consider a legitimate part of a library's function, there is also the ques- 
tion of preserving the books once we have them. І mean matters such as 
“perfect” binding, or the rapid deterioration of modern papers; these 
are not the concern of the specialist alone, but affect anyone who cares 
for books. We may not wish to wrestle with Barrow's analyses of pH 
factors or acidity content, but we should be aware of his work and of 
its importance for us, 

Frank Hatt’s view (L.A.R., October, 1961) that librarianship has 
more facets than the two of store-keeping and information retrieval, that 
a pleasure-principle is involved, is relevant: the better-produced (in all 
ways) a book is, the more pleasure we can give our readers and the better 
we can serve them. 

Finally, Mr. O’Riordan might find that a study of the physical 
parts of a book would help him to pick out the most combustible for his 
National Bonfire of Books (Bookseller, 17th. October)—-a chalky paper 
loaded with thick ink burns abominably! 


P. A. Hoare, London Library. 
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Working with NALGO 

Mr. Morley (October Assistant) has been fortunate in one respect— 
his colleagues in other departments do know that he does not work office 
hours; many Town Hall staffs do not even understand this simple fact, 
let alone see any reason for it. Nearly a quarter of the library staff in 
this authority is summoned to the Executive Committee, among them two 
branch officers and a member of the Joint Staff committee, but Executive 
and Staff Side meetings are held consistently on days and at times which 
are quite impossible for library staffs, and officers are expected to attend 
conferences and meetings regardless of any rota.duties. The stock answer 
is, “ Can't you get anyone else to work for you? You must think you're 
indispensable!" Especially difficult to make is the point that we are 
strictly rationed to Saturdays off and that to take one for a N.A.L.G.O. 
meeting means either imposing an extra burden on one's colleagues, or 
giving up the only free Saturday for weeks. 

Complaints have even been.received about attendance at social func- 
tions—presentations to departing colleagues, ete., though these again are - 
consistently arranged to suit the convenience of those who work office 
hours. 

‘At a recent P.R.O. conference, when the subject of a five-day week 
was raised, one Health Service member: informed me that he thought 
libraries should be open on Saturdays. But to the average L.G.O., five- 
day week equals Saturday off. There is no reconciliation between his 
service to the public and his use of the public services. Perhaps this is 
because so few L.G.O.s actually meet the public—libraries being the 
onp ратнремн which is always open and in which librarians are always 
on duty. 

PATRICIA BEARDSALL, Chislehurst and Sidcup Public Library. 
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SECOND THOUGHTS ONHTHE FIRST FOLIO 
by A. C. Bubb, Royal College of Advanced Technology, Salford. 


.Like you, I usually read my Times Literary Supplement from the 
back to the front. Sometimes I get no further than the back pages, for 
who would not wish to linger and savour all those might-have-beens— 
oh, to be young again and able to go to Heckmondwike or Rowley Regis, 
or become a Deputy Base Librarian. (Are there really Base Librarians, 
by the way, and are they as.bad as they sound?). Just think of all those 
with Registration awaiting the summons. At one time, as my older 
readers will recall, registration was followed, as surely as loans by over- 
dues, by the call-up. Perhaps it still is so, and Registration is followed 
by the call to make for Rowley Regis and so on. There is the wind on 
the heath and all that, and the joy of working with the McGillicuddy 
collection of tram tickets, or a five-hundred year run of the Anglo-Saxoa 
Chronicle; ours is indeed a happy profession. 
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For we are librarians, are we not? This is what we prepared for. 
We would know a frisket if we saw one, though we might be uncertain 
about its sex; fortunately we shall probably never have to show our 
ignorance. That, after all, is bibliography: an esoteric study which has 
only the remotest connection with Bloom, Ursula or Christie, Agatha. 
And that is where you are wrong. You will be just as wrong if you have 
been smart and realised that the world is your oyster, or at least your 
winkle, and have taken your pin and dug out a job as Librarian, Informa- 
tion Officer, and Personal Teamaker to the Director of Research at 
Blathersnipe’s Battering Rams, or if you have decided that education is 
the thing and have been taken on as Tutor Librarian in the Depart- 
ment of Culture and Use of the Globes at a technical college all glass 
and cracked cement with a mobile in the front porch. 

Because you needn’t think that the fate of the monastic libraries 
and the mess Shakespeare’s texts got into because of union troubles are 
no longer your business; if you don’t play your cards right you will be 
taking responsibility for all the book world’s troubles, from the lost bits 
of Livy to the Customs men’s unhealthy interest in Henry Miller. What 
do I mean? I’m coming to that. It looks very much as if librarianship 
is, if not a seamless garment, more of a piece than most of us show by 
our practice of it. 

Let us leave out of consideration some of the party walls which split 
up the profession: the possession of degrees, of special subject knowledge 
and so on. Let us take a quick look at that indefinable but central sub- 
ject, bibliography, which should, heaven knows, unite us all. If a little. 
. heresy is permissible let me affirm here that books are an historical 
accident. So are, of course, the Eiffel Tower or your Aunt Agnes, but I 
still think that this mildly impertinent statement is an axiom, like those 
odd remarks about straight lines they put at the beginning of geometry 
books. What we librarians are interested in is what is in the books, the 
information or communication or what have you. The outward clothing 
of the information, an extremely muddy vesture at times, matters less 
than the content. This is not to say that any form suits any content, 
И Ы boundaries are less rigid and impenetrable than one might 
think. : 
To revert to Christie, Agatha (I like it that way and ever since I 
saw an entry under Bull, Sitting, in a catalogue it has seemed more 
professional, somehow) you probably don't want to find out whodunit by 
manhandling clay tablets, but if you were lying helpless in bed you might 
get a measure of satisfaction from having the text shone on a screen 
somewhere in the direction of the ceiling. Similarly if you should want 
to read some thesis submitted to the University of Western Nebraska, 
you may well have to make do with a bit of microfilm and the biblio- 
thecal version of what the butler saw. 

Sometimes I have to try to persuade students (not of librarianship 
of course) that libraries are good things and that librarians have hearts 
of gold and do not eat their young. I find it helpful, and am beginning 
to think it essential, to teach them this indivisibility of information and 
the librarian's consequent need to be able to handle all forms and to 
service them for the benefit of the user. If you want to know what 
Mr. Gladstone sounded like, you must listen to a recording of him, 
which may make him sound like an infuriated bull-frog, but is the best 
we can do. If you want to know exactly how Annie does her job at the 
workbench, you film her and so try to discover how much effort she is 
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giving to raising the profits at the firm’s stall in the common market 
and how much to dreams of Elvis. There is nothing new in any of this, 
but it sometimes comes as a surprise to the lay hearer to be told that 
librarians are or should be as interested in other forms of recorded 
information as in books. Other forms are surely not aberrations from 
the printed book, and a librarian is not necessarily at his most profes- 
sional when shut up with something listed in S.T.C. I don't think that 
this is pushing at an open door; if it is ajar that is due to librarians 
who have not retreated to the back room, but an extra shove will do no 
harm. 

The causes of this state of affairs may be looked for in the anti- 
quarian leanings which are (dare I say it?) part of our professional heri- 
tage, and the long, and probably deserved, predominance of public 
librarianship and its literary values.. This has led to book-worship (does 
your subject specialization scheme include periodicals?) and when people 
take a great interest in and set a great value upon something, there grows 
up a body of more or less unquestionable doctrine concerning it, Nowa-: 
days this often leads to attempts to prove it a science, because science 
is a very good word in these troubled times, and has an air, if not of 
respectability, at least of self-assurance, Now a lot of bibliography is 
neither more nor less scientific than philately, which is not such a rude 
statement as you might think, for Gibbons’ Catalogue will teach you a 
lot about printing processes. Furthermore, I remain unconvinced that 
much of bibliography is a science, unless it creeps inside tbe definition 
because so many sciences are pretty unscientific anyhow. 

Thus concentrating our attention on the printed book is unwise, for 
it helps the unhappy fragmentation of our profession. It could be 
argued that we all handle books, even if only time-tables, but the true 
link between us is much more basic, lying in our common interest in the 
communication of facts and ideas. There is too a lurking suspicion that 
bibliography is a study dealing largely with the past, with its present-day 
activities limited almost wholly to the sad pursuit of modern first editions 
or the production of the book beautiful, which game was given away 
when the players put the adjective where they did. 

None of this is to deny the fascination or even value of almost any 
study connected with books, but as a basic subject for librarians, biblio- 
graphy must mean, despite the etymologists, study of any type of record 
we have used or may use. If it can go back to runes it can come forward 
to the present: anyone can surely sense tbe continuity linking the unroller 
of a volumen with the unwinder of a reel of microfilm, each softly curs- 
ing as he fails to find the right place quickly. Let us examine, half seri- 
ously, the variant readings in Dr. Whatsit’s paper, which he has already 
published with minor differences but complete success in four different 
scientific journals, and explore the curiosa of journal production up to 
those exasperating specimens which have all their pages perforated, to 
what end one hardly dare guess. 

Then historical bibliography, having lost some of its historicism, 
will seem less baleful to the user of Chemical Abstracts. I feel that one 
of Shakespeare's printers would be happier with someone messing about 
with microprint than with those who pick over his work to safeguard 
the purity of our cultural heritage. Good cultural heritages are usually 
rather muddy brews; there are some pretty things in Shakespeare which 
don't go back earlier than the eighteenth century. One of the nicest 
bits in the works of Fredson Bowers is surely the description of the 
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literary critic who, not knowing whether “ Solider Aristotle " or "Soldier 
Aristotle” was the correct reading in a poem of Yeats, produced a critical 
justification of either version. 

All this is no doubt iconoclastic and ignorant. But please don’t lock . 
up your icons or imagine that I shall attack the Syllabus with the simu- 
lated vigour of an old dog mumbling a savourless bone. Content of 
courses matters less than imaginative treatment and reception of them. 
Rarity, beauty of production, and textual pedantry (which І would not 
stretch to include insistence on putting “not” in the Ten Commandments, 

“ог getting the Theorem of Pythagoras right) may be less important than 

the broader consideration of how Human Being A, with something on 
his mind to communicate, persuades Human Being B that the latter is 
receiving the message. The librarian is somewhere in between the two; 
successful contact may sometimes depend on his feeling for the odd 
humanity of the thing, and that applies in those places I mentioned with 
only apparent derision above, as much as anywhere. So go to it, and 
‘after you with the back pages. 


A.A.L. CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
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1962, must be completed and returned by 28th February. Full particulars of the 
courses offered are given in the current edition of the Students Handbook. 


FORMS, FEES AND ENQUIRIES 


Application for forms must be accompanied by stamped addressed envelopes 
and should be sent to the A.A.L. Hon. Education and Sales Officer, Mr. J. S. 
Davey, F.L.A., 49, Halstead Gardens, Winchmore Hill, London, N.21. 'The fee 
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Europe taking full length course are charged 10s. extra for each course. 





NOW PUBLISHED. 


The Index to the 1961 volume of the Assistant Librarian is now 
available and will be sent to all subscribers. Personal members should 
note, however, that copies of the Index are not distributed. automatic- 
ally in their case, but may be obtained free from Mr. Davey at the 
above address if required. Applications should be accompanied by a 
stamped, addressed envelope. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS AND THE REFERENCE LIBRARY 
by B. A. Mardall, Stoke Newington Public Library. 


These days Public Relations is very much in the news, especially 
in the world of librarianship. Blotchley Borough Council recently 
appointed their own Р.В.О., Mr. Octavius de la Сай, a redundant 
roadsweeper. Below is a selection of copy he has devised to create a 
public image of the role the BLoTCHLEY REFERENCE LIBRARY is aiming to 
play in the life of our community. 


“* A little knowledge is a dangerous thing.’ So sang one of the most 
illustrious of our native bards. A short sojourn in THe BrOICHLEY 
REFERENCE LIBRARY, hub of all that’s finest in London culture, will 
gently ease away those gloomy areas of ignorance and set you firmly 
upon the path of true enlightenment." 


" THINKA-FINA-THOUGHTA Day. Uplifting thoughts abound in the 
books we have in THE Вготснтеу REFERENCE LIBRARY, your community's 
luxury thought storage parlour. If you want a delicious thought to chew 
on just ask at the counter." 


“ “She was reading a copy of the Municipal Year Book when my 
gaze, drifting from the pages of Hill and Redmond on The Law of Land- 
lord and Tenant met hers, gleaming with intellectual fire in that romantic 
neon light. North-East London's most fabulous chicks do their home- 
work in THE BLoTCHLEY REFERENCE LiBRARY. Why not pay us a visit? 
Perhaps your equation will turn out right! !"*. 


“ Meet Mr. ——, Our Man at THE BLorcHLEY REFERENCE LIBRARY. 
Courteous, smilingly efficient. Hiding a massy brain behind that friendly, 
chap-next-door appearance. Always on hand to edify, but never to brain- 
wash. To inform without patronising. Mr. —— came to us after a 
distinguished career in The Outer Mongolian Public Library Service. 
Wanted to be at the centre of things. Typical of the type you will find 
on hand to aid you in THE BLoTCHLEY REFERENCE LIBRARY.” | 


“ May all your faux-pas be little ones. They will indeed if you use 
the information service at THE BLOTCHLEY REFERENCE LIBRARY!:!” 
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A.A.L. NEWS AND PERSONALITIES 
Author 5 


Miss E. J. Willson, Past-President of the A.A.L., and an active lead- 
ing member for many years, has just published James Lee and the Vine- 
yard Nursery, Hammersmith, which she prepared for the Hammersmith 
- Local History Group. This book is an example of enlightened patronage 
by a local authority, since the Group say that its publication would have 
been рчы without the financial support given by the Borough 
Council. 


A long walk 


Ken Jones, of Tottenham Public Library, would like to hear from 
any librarians willing to join him on this year’s “ Aldermaston March” 
in support of the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament. He proposes to 
march under an “ appropriately bib'iothecal banner, together with posters, 
and perhaps even music... ” Intending walkers should contact him at 
5, SpRING Hitts, HARLOW, Essex, or at the library. 


Elevation 


Mr. Е. Е, Ferry, deputy County Librarian of Derbyshire and another 
Past-President of the A.A.L., has been appointed County Librarian of 
East Suffolk. He takes with him the best wishes of the Association. 


Tue Time: 27—29 April, 1962. Тнв Prace: Kesteven Training College, 
Stoke Rochford, Nr. Grantham. THe CONFERENCE: Buying and borrowing; 
libraries in the era of the paperback. 


What Conference? The A.A.L. Conference! Note the date; 
booking forms with the March Assistant. 
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Lists of juvenile picture story books, 
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Correspondence 


Bibliography and book selection 


Па the December Assistant, Mr. John Hepworth gives strong support 
to the idea of specialisation for librarians. I think he is overlooking the 
fact that retiring to a back-room to ponder anew the finer points of 
book selection will serve to make librarians even more anonymous than 
they are already. It is possible to reach the higher ranks of the profes- 
sion and still be a mediocrity, to quote another of your correspondents, 
because so many aspects of librarianship can be mastered by colourless 
personalities. 

To be successful in one’s contacts with the reading public, it is 
necessary to study humans as well as books and to have a thorough 
knowledge of both. I agree that wielding a date-stamp, even a self-inking 
one, can be undignified for some of our yellow-waistcoated young gentle- 
men, but counter work does provide a valuable and intimate contact with 
those who matter most—the readers. It would do some of our more 
retiring Chiefs the power of good to refresh themselves in this way—they 
would learn more about the public opinion of the service in a week than 
from twenty years of statistics. 

I cannot see that Mr. Hepworth’s plan would make us “ indispen- 
sable in the eyes of the community.” As the public would never see 
us they would not know that we existed, so why should they care? To 
most readers the person behind the counter is the librarian, not the shy, - 
furtive chap hastening away through a door marked “ PRIVATE. STAFF 
ONLY.” 

Specialisation may bring respect—I say it may, although it is а moot 
point. It also produces some shocking bores who cannot and do not 
want to understand anything unless it pertains to their own narrow 
view. : 


€i 


В. M. Lyre, Rutland County Library. 


I am very interested in your current letters on book selection and 
particularly amused by the suggestion which I thought had died years ago 
that a librarian's principal business is selecting books. 

If this is the case, will any supporter of the idea please tell me: — 
(a) what in his community does he consider to be the demand or possible 
demand for literature on the following subjects? : 

(1) Kierkegaard's critique of apologetics. 

(2) Hydrogen occlusion. 

(3) Restrictive trade practices. 

(4) Bythotrephes longimanus. 

(5) X-ray microscopy. 

(6) Tontine. 

(7) The Varsoviana. 

(8) Adiabatic lapses. 

(b) How does he identify such demands? 

(c) How does he ensure that if two or more items are available on such 
subjects, and he can only afford one, that he makes the most satis- 
factory choice? 

It has always been my personal ambition to be an authority on 
everythine—in fact I do know more than most people about Joseph of 
Arimathaea, compost heaps, Christopher Marlowe and how to catch 
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turbot—and for this reason I am probably able to make reasonably 
authoritative purchases of books on these subjects. As for the other 
million and one subjects listed in Dewey on which I know so little, I 
prefer to use experts in guiding me in my purchases, and those experts 
are not librarians. 

To sum up, the job of a librarian as far as book selection is con- 
cerned, is to use the experts in every field of human knowledge, especially 
those in his own area, to advise on what he should buy. After that he 
should study the use of books bought on this basis in order to study the 
quantitative need. ` | 

W. Best Harris, Plymouth City Library. 


Chaos in poetry 


` 


Mr. Selby has written an excellent article on the lack of organisa- 
tion of poetic literature as opposed to scientific literature in Britain and 
America. His main contention and proffered solutions are sensible and 
realistic, and if acted upon would undoubtedly be of tremendous service 
to poets and littérateurs everywhere. I have therefore no quarrel with 
his main argument. Nevertheless he adds some asides and generalisa- 
tions with which I feel that I must disagree. 

If every poem were to be published, I am sure Mr. Selby would 
agree that much rubbish, unworthy of publication, would get into print. 
I feel that some standards, no matter how liberal, should be applied. 

Mr. Selby himse!f must admit that his much vaunted scientific and tech- 
` nical articles are not all accepted for publication, and I note that he 
does not suggest a cheap publication of all rejected articles of a scientific 
nature; though undoub:edly a greater degree of subjectivity is involved 
in poetic judgement than in scientific, this does not mean that no judge- 
ment is possible here. However, probably publisher/editors’ standards 
are too rigid, so this point could be allowed to pass, were it not for the 
fact that he makes, in my opinion, additional and greater errors. 

He first of all states that the poets of the 1960's are uninterested in 
contemporary problems and then holds ap Eliot, Thomas and Pound as 
ideal 20th century: poets. Eliot was the undoubted spokesman for the 
1920's in his “Wasteland” period, but his more recent interest in Church 
of England orthodoxy and mysticism hardly qualifies him as a student 
of contemporary problems. Auden may well be castigated for his lack 
of interest in present-day problems, but like Eliot in the past he has acted 
as spokesman for his generation over some issues; surely the Auden of 
the 1930's was not uninterested in social problems?  Equally to the 
point, should not the work of a poet be judged as a whole, and not on 
one year's performance? Mr. Selby appears to have done this with Eliot, 
therefore why not Auden too? | 

The same point applies in his aside on technique and use of poetic 
influence. Edith Sitwell may well use, “an unrelieved clumping metre 
and sledgehammer subtlety of rhyme” on 1960’s performance, but if her 
work is judged as a whole it can be seen that she has been influenced 
in her very first poems, (“ Mother,” “Drunkard,” “Duckie”) by Baudelaire, 
the father of the French symbolists, who so greatly influenced Pound, 
Yeats, Eliot and Dylan Thomas. Her development of "Synesthésie" is 
not esoteric but derives directly from Baudelaire and the Symbolists. 
She owes something to Laforgue, as do Eliot, Pound and the Imagists. 
Her deliberate attempt to use and develop "music" in verse owes much 
to Mallarmé, and the majority of Symbolists. Нег esotericism can be 
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compared with Eliot’s, Yeats’ early work, and practically any of Pounds’. 
She has also adapted techniques from the painters; Cubism, Dadaism 
and Surrealism have all influenced her work., Therefore without doubt 
it is nonsense to say that she "sets at nought the work of the great ex- 
perimenters." Also her contribution to poetic technique is considerable: 
fanciful, ingenious and witty, she broke away from the purely "natural" 
usage and showed the value of new similitudes, fostered rhythmical 
flexibility by her experiments in metre and texture and vindicated 
a decorative art where, “АП is surface and so must die.” 

I hope that these are not considered.to be unnecessarily carping 
criticisms; perhaps I should reiterate that Mr. Selby's main thesis is 
excellent. 

J. Davies, Swindon Public Library. 


Examinations 


I was interested to read the notes in your November issue prepared 
by the Education Officer of the Library Association for the benefit of 
examination candidates. I would like to comment on his first point 
where he says: “ Candidates are anonymous to the examiners, and their 
ues are therefore obtained entirely by what appears in their script- 

оок.” 

Most of us would admit that the possibility of bias or irregularity 
had thus been precluded, but there still remains the inconsistency between 
marker and marker. (In the general educational field, research into the 
marking of essay-type answers shows wide differences not only between 
two markers of the same script, but also between the marks allotted by 

` the ij marker to the same script when presented with it on two occa- 
sions). 

May I give an example of this apparent inconsistency from the 
results of a recent Library Association exam., viz.: Group C Registration 
of June, 1961? In the exam. 40 per cent. of candidates sitting were suc- 
cessful. Four names appeared in the pass list as attached to Scottish 
libraries, and these presumably sat at one or other of the four Scottish 
centres, 

If the Scottish candidates had been successful in the same proportion, 
then there should only have been 10 Scottish candidates in all. But if 
the writer’s memory serves him at all well, there were more than twice 
this number at only one of the Scottish centres, 

Are the students north of the Border more stupid and far less 
industrious than their fellow candidates elsewhere? Were the markers 
for the scripts from the Scottish centres more severe than their colleagues? 
Unless some factor has been overlooked, this latter would seem to be the 
case, as in random samples (such as in L.A. examinees), intelligence and 
industry are equally represented as between groups. ў 

Please believe me, sir, this is not written from any feeling of perse- 
cution or sour grapes—the writer did fail miserably in this exam., it 
must be said; nor is any charge of anti-Scottish bias made. (Markers 
may indeed not know from which centres their scripts come.) Rather 
is it simply to ask the question: Is there any device to “even out” 
discrepancies between markers of L.A. exam. scripts? If not, I suggest 
that the element of chance enters too largely and candidates at the 
London centres, say, in Group A Registration next summer, may suffer 
vis-a-vis their Scots fellow-candidates in having a “ severe marker.” 


Jim Duncan, Lanarkshire Co. Libraries. 
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Thank you for letting ‘me see Mr. Jim Duncan’s letter, and 1 will 
gladly comment on it. 

It is important to understand that Library Association examiners 
are not allocated to centres. No examiner can therefore tell where his: 
scripts came from, the scripts being shuffled and dealt out evenly. 

Careful arrangements operate to ensure that differences between 
examiners are minimised as follows: — 

(a) A new assistant examiner's results are not accepted nor is he 
placed on the permanent panel of examiners until his Senior Examiner 
has reviewed his marked scripts and is satisfied with him. 

(b) All assistant examiners in any paper have to submit their border- 
line scripts to their senior examiner for review, and he may call for any 
other of their scripts if the borderline scripts should reveal any dis- 
crepancies. 

(c) All borderline scripts, and samples of high and low passes, deriv- 
ing from any panel of examiners are submitted to the Subject Assessor. 

(d) The Board of Assessors may select scripts at random or as a result 
of reading the Subject Assessors’ reports, and review them. There is 
thus a three-level review of script marking between the examiner who 
marks the final result. 

BERNARD I. PALMER, 
Education Officer, The Library Association. 


I fail to understand why the examination paper for Registration 
Group B (v) should contain above section C the instruction “Do not 
offer the subjects of Librarianship of English Literature in this section.” 

Certainly Librarianship should be excluded from this paper, but 
why should a candidate be restricted in this way, and prevented from 
using his knowledge of the other subject merely because he happened to 
have been unfortunate enough to decide to study Group D (vii) (а), 
instead of one of its alternatives, such as Group D (vii) (b), —Literature 
of Science and Technology? ` 

CoLIN DYSON, 
Swinton and Pendlebury Public Library. 


Married Women in Librarianship 


While I feel that a number of correspondents have put most efficiently 
the case for the married woman librarian, I do not think that enough 
attention has been given to refuting the “reasons” given by those opposing 
their employment, nor analysis made of the actual employment records 
of married women vis-a-vis single women. | 

Naturally I agree that a married woman with such domestic respon- 
sibilities as the care of young children should not undertake a full-time 
job; but the fact is that there numerous women who, though married, 
have no such responsibilities. One can only suppose that those men who 
oppose their employment consider that:a husband is so weak as to need 
more taking care of than an elderly parent, which is so very often the 
responsibility of a single girl (and of a married daughter, also)! A married 
woman, with a co-operative partner, need in fact have less domestic 
responsibility than one who is single and running her own flat, or who 
has elderly parents. ` 

Some employers, when faced with the choice of employing a married 
woman, allege that the term of employment is liable to be short, because 
of the possibility of pregnancy. This is of course an ever-present risk 
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among the younger women, but on the other hand a married woman who 
can settle down in a position convenient to home and shops is less likely 
to wish to pull up her roots and move to another position either from 
wanderlust or money-lust. 

From the practical aspect, let me give you some idea how these 
theories have been borne out in the system in which I have worked for 
the past 13 years. During that period two married women have left 
owing to a shift of their husband's work, and two for pregnancy—both 
of the latter, however, had been in the system since leaving school and 
had married “during their employment here. At the same time the number, 
of single girls and married and unmarried men who have left us—many 
of them leaving librarianship and local government, too—must run into 
two or three dozen. We married women do not expect or ask for any 
privileges not extended to other members of the staff in connection with 
hours of duty, leave or in any other way, although we do feel entitled 
to make our annual summer leave fit in with our husbands’ to the 
same extent as our under-21’s make theirs fit in with parents’, or other 
colleagues’ with teacher-friends! We have probably had less emergency 
time off to look after sick husbands than we or any other member of 
the staff have had to take care of sick mothers; there are no young 
children to be considered. 

The situation generally regarding the employment of married women 
has relaxed so much since the war, and even during the past few years— 
when I married 14 years ago I had to ask my previous employers for 
permission to stay on, whereas now the employers are merely informed 
of an employee’s new name and address—that any resistance against this 
trend must be firmly trampled on. To-day an intelligent woman in a 
necessary and satisfying profession ,is not, as in the 1930’s, driven to 
illicit unions or sublimation of natural instincts; surely the communty 
as a whole is so much the better for it. 


(Mrs.) L. б. SHIELDs, 
Barking Public Library. 


It is perfectly possible to combine a full time career and a thor- 
oughly satisfactory family life and to devote to both the attention and 
enthusiasm they deserve. 

Unfortunately, however, both marriage and the production of off- 
spring are regarded by some authorities as a most baneful and pernicious 
influence upon one’s work. 

I prefer not to give the name of the university library from which 
I have recently retired—I have already corresponded with the Library 
Association over this position—-but when I married, I was given to under- 
stand that I had now forfeited any possibility of promotion. 

I subsequently produced my first baby, and wished to return to the 
work for which I had, in spite of its limited prospects, a considerable 
affection. 

I was told that I would be very welcome to do so, and that indeed 
they would be sorry to part from me—but I must reconcile myself, of 
course, to being downgraded and to accepting a lower salary. 

In spite of this, I did return and spent a very happy and rewarding 
period, during which neither my husband, my family, nor my job 
suffered, until the birth of my second baby, when І felt it more graceful 
to retire. 

I have certainly a hankering to return later to librarianship, a desire 
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which Mrs, Kathleen Turnbull can understand; and neither of my 
sons so far shows signs of developing into the kind of juvenile delinquent, 
for which a working mother is popularly supposed to be responsible; 
nor has my former place of employment shown any grave signs of deter- 
ioration. 

(Mrs).DaPHNE В. Стоке, Oxford. 


Mr. N. J. Chambers' letter in the October issue was enough to pro- 
voke every qualified librarian mother in the country. Neither was it 
encouraging for a young woman contemplating joining the library pro- 
fession. When I was a practising librarian I always understood that 
there was a great shortage of qualified staff, and after reading the library 
journals and the advertisement columns the position seems unchanged. 
I am convinced that the library profession cannot afford to ignore married 
women who desire to return to librarianship. There must be 9—5 jobs 
for married women and a qualified librarian would do her job as effi- 
ciently as any man in a similar position. 

| (Mrs.) S. STIRLING, Birmingham, 


The “spark of encouragement" with which Mr. Noel Chambers so 
generously lights the future of the woman librarian at present occupied 
with a family I should describe more accurately as a gloomy dead end. 
I do not see that the occupation of bringing up a family causes a woman 
to become incapable of anything other than mothering “flocks of young 
ladies” whose thoughts and ambitions are not directed towards their jobs 
as librarians. 

During the five to ten-year absence from library work there can be 
plenty of time to keep abreast of current trends and developments. In 
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fact I believe one has more enthusiasm and interest to do so, since one 
comes to the subject fresh and unjaded by a day's work in a library. 

One field of work which would benefit greatly from the return of 
married women librarians is that of work with young people in school 
and public libraries; another, readérs’ advisory work. I cannot think of 
more ideal people to fill such posts. : 

I fear that Mr. Chambers only dreams of books, buildings and 
esoteric unbalanced librarians, but not of readers without whom his 
wholly dedicated life becomes barren. 

(Mrs) Marion Divers, Dorking. 


І was delighted with the neologism “ portentious " which you intro- 
duced into my letter in the December issue—a much more expressive 
word than portentous, which I used, or pretentious, which I might have 
used. At the risk, however, of appearing pretentous (or even pederantic), 
I would like to disclaim responsibility for “ profesional,” “ out of prac- 
tice,” “а full—or even a part-time job” (my typescript read “ full—or 
... ?), and the omission of the vital word “ plea” after “reasonable " 
in the first sentence. 

О. С. W. SrarLvsRass, London Library. 
Mea culpa.—Ep. 


This correspondence is now closed 
Е, 


Public relations 


I was surprised to read in the editorial of the December Assistant 
the statement that “the one unqualified success of Mr. Higgins’ term 
of office " was " his handling of the Public Lending Right controversy.” 
If this judgment reflects, as presumably it does, approval of the way in 
which the L.A. presented their case, then it seems to me that such, 
approval is mistaken. f 

It may be true that the Public Lending Right Bill failed to reach a 
vote on the second reading, but this was largely due, one feels, to opposi- 
tion from local authorities which had more to do with finance than with 
any strong feeling that this measure was inimical to the ideals which 
ought to inspire the Public Library Movement. This defeat of the Bill 
—if, indeed, it has been finally defeated—-was achieved by means which 
in no way improved our public image and may rather have done it harm. 
Did not the Г.А. realise that comparisons with washing machines, cars, - 
and refrigerators were open to ridicule, misunderstanding and misrepre- 
sentation? Instead of wasting time on these damaging comparisons why 
did not the L.A. base their case more forcibly on the grounds that the 
Bill was incompatible with the ideal of a free service as enunciated in the 
Roberts Report, important as being the one source of ideas'and informa- 
tion available to the general public which is free from the taint of mass 
media, or that the Public Lending Right would be based merely on use, 
whereas if books really are as unique and valuable.as the advocates of 
rd bg value ought also to figure in the assessment of the authors 
reward? 
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The history of the Public Lending Right controversy serves to re- 
inforce the case for a full-time public relations advisor. I fail to see 
how anyone can give effective advice on public relations until they under- 
stand the aims and ideals which animate the body to whom they are 
giving advice, and to employ anyone on this work in a part-time capacity 
seems to me to be making his work unnecessarily difficult. That Mr. 
Higgins, for one reason or another, was not in touch with the work of 
the profession seems clear enough from the poster which was the subject 
of correspondence in recent numbers of the Assistant. 

The case for a full-time public relations edvisor seems obvious, 
and if the L.A. Council is as closely in touch with the views of its mem- 
bers as a democratic body should be, then the decision to appoint one 
cannot long be delayed. 

M. J. RAMSDEN, 
Bexley Public Library. 


Subject specialisation 


I should like to comment on a point made by Mr. G. L. Evans in 
his review of The Library Student's London by K. R. McColvin and B. 
H. Baumfield, that “the diffusion of interest recommended by our 
student's guides is a professional curse—the facile accumulation of a 
cigarette card knowledge with a real understanding of nothing . . . Better 
surely to advise a deep study of one subject leaving the generalities to 
everyday intelligence? " 

If this is what our student's guides are recommending, it is ratber 
that they appear to have drifted away from the original idea. I believe 
that this recommendation probably has its origin in Thomas Henry 
Huxley's dictum: “ Try to learn something about everything and every- 
thing about something." This, in the past, has been put forward as a 
worthy ideal for librarians to aim at. It is, incidentally, engraved on a 
memorial plaque by Bowcher to T. H. Huxley in the Reading Room of 
the Ealing Public Library. 

It is, surely, an excellent ideal far us consciously to aim at. Is it 
not a greater attainment to have a ' cigarette card knowledge” about 
everything (the only kind of knowledge that it is possible for the average 
man to have about “everything "), and a very deep knowledge of some- 
thing, than merely to possess the latter alone? Except in one subject, 
can an uninformed “everyday intelligence " escape the censure of ignor- 
ance? Knowledge can be a tool by means of which the intelligence 
can arrive at a better understanding of the “ generalities,” as all know- 
ledge is inter-related. Besides, is not a broadly well-informed librarian, 
and especially one working іп a general library, likely to be rather more 
efficient, finding himself less often at an immediate loss when faced with 
an enquiry, than one who knows everything about something and nothing 
at all about anything else? 2 

С. $. GEALL, 
Student, Ealing School of Librarianship. 


Who goes Where ? 


It would appear from your recent editorial that some authorities 
and their librarians ought to be thinking about New Year resolutions. 
Equally it is obvious that the staff concerned should indulge in a little 
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“ Do-it-yourself.” To aid the cause their more fortunate colleagues 
should see that The Assistant Librarian is presented with details of more 
enlightened approach to recruitment, training and retention of staff. 

In East Ham, all activities of- the A.A.L.—week-end conferences, 
revision schools and meetings—qualify for training grants and travelling 
expenses, as do those of The Library Association. In addition, for those 
activities which the Borough Librarian considers the service would benefit 
by having staff attend, the Authority bears the whole cost. Attendance 
at library school is on full pay, and the Autbority accepts, in the interests 
of the service, the principle of secondment of staff to work in a larger 
or more specialised library for a period not exceeding one month. 

We in East Ham regard the library service as a working partnership 
between the Authority and the staff. Facilities for staff training are 
offered aud paid for by the former, and we, on the other hand, have 
sufficient responsibility to consider the service for which we work, and 
to realise that service points do have to be manned! 

A sane approach locally will, in most cases, achieve the desired end, 
and then, perhaps, anonymity can be dropped and the offending systems 
named in the interests of all. 

' РАуш H. CLARK, 
East Ham Public Library. 


Working with NALGO 


I am a librarian holding the dual offices of Public Relations Officer 
and Editor of the Branch magazine in Salop County Branch of NALGO. 
Mr. Morley's cri de coeur in the October issue of The Assistant Librarian 
has wrung from me this attempt at a reply. 

While sympathising with Mr. Morley, I can't help feeling he is 
approaching the problem from the wrong angle. Surely as P.R.O., he 
could have contrived to state his own case at District level? It is possible 
to attend as a substitute representative. 

lam happy to state that I enjoy the full and unreserved backing of 
my colleagues, and of the Executive Committee, whenever 1 attempt to - 
beat the big drum on behalf of librarians (See NALGO Conference 
Agenda, 1961). 

As Editor and P.R.O., Mr. Morley is in a very strong position to 
further the cause of librarianship. I would have thought that a sincere 
belief in one’s own case would have convinced those doubters who are 
not conversant with the problems that confront librarians, 

Could the real problem lie in the last paragraph? Мг. Morley is 
kept busy furthering NALGO Headquarters policy. Could it be that 
he has lost sight of the fact that internal public relations are just as 
necessary (sometimes more necessary) as convincing the public of the 
merits of local government officers. 

A wholehearted belief in any problem under discussion, plus a con- 
vincing argument, will do far more- than the most idealistic of starry- 
eyed idealism. 

IRENE M. Вілскуоор, Shropshire County Library. 


A.A.L. ELECTIONS 


Will all members please note that Miss M. E. Liquorice was in fact 
elected as National Councillor for 1962 (January Assistant, p.9). The 
printer’s error is regretted, 
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REVIEWS 


DAVIES, Robertsun—The personal art. Secker and Warburg, 25s., 1961. 


Here is a book for people who “read for pleasure but not for idle- 
ness; who read for pastime, but not to kill time; who love books, but do 
not live by books.” In other words it is for readers who make good 
use of public libraries and as such it is of direct interest and usefulness 
to public librarians. 

The author, Robertson Davies, is editor of The Peterborough 
Examiner, a daily paper in Ontario and also literary editor of Saturday 
Night, a Canadian national weekly. He is no highbrow, though he may 
be thought by some to lean so far over backwards to avoid snobbishness 
that at times he is guilty of inverted snobbism. Most of the while, how- 
ever, his attitudes are sane and middle of the road. The one reference 
to public libraries illustrates his attempt at balance: “ It is not necessary 
to be a lunatic collector, either, to object to the suggestion of Mr. 
(Edmund) Wilson—one in which Bernard Shaw also concurred—that the 
existence of a public library makes a private one unnecessary. If we 
admire a book, we like to own it and we like to have it at hand when- 
ever we want it. Furthermore there is about public books, a public feel, 
and even a public smell, which some people dislike. Strive as they may, 
librarians cannot keep books from being marked and dirtied by some of 
their borrowers ...” Then on the next page: "Librarians say, very 
properly, that they would rather have books read to pieces than preserved 
untouched, and we must all, when we need many books, use public | 
collections.” 

The chief value of the book may be this saneness and balance. An 
interesting section, though it can be regarded as uncommitted by Ray- 
mond Williams fans, is one called “Is the gloom about reading justi- 
fied?": “ Gloom always conveys prestige on the gloomy. Lashing the 
follies of our time and prophesying woe are impressive pursuits that 
appeal to our twentieth century masochism. It is immeasurably more 
difficult to hold the balance truly, and it is the hardest thing of all to 
avoid underestimating the intelligence of other people . . . let us deny 
ourselves the eerie delight of despair about the shortcomings of others 
and get on with our own reading. It is a personal art, and one which 
we shall spread most rapidly and effectively by doing it ourselves.” 

TONY SHEARMAN. 


HOGG, F. N., and others. A report on a survey made of book charging 
systems at present in use in England. Library Association, 1961. 185. 
(13s. 6d. to members). 


The survey was carried out with the support of the L.A., who voted 
£150 towards the cost of expenses. In fact as the Manchester College of 
- Science and Technology made no charge for the time spent by its staff 
on the investigation, or for the use of equipment, it bore a considerable 
part of the cost itself. Against this compare the $6,000 allocated by the 
Council on Library Resources for an initial survey carried out by a New 
York firm of management consultants, to say nothing of the $77,250 
for a “thorough survey of library circulation methods " being made by 
a Chicago firm. 

Unlike a recently published American work on book charging sys- 
tems, which lists every variant of Dickman as if it were an entirely new 
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method and dismisses Browne in the introduction, this survey has classi- 
fied the systems into three main groups. A great deal of attention is paid 
to Browne and “Reverse Browne " (ie. using a pocket for the book 
card and a card for the reader’s ticket). Improvements of procedure 
are suggested; it is considered a mistake to have untrained staff issuing 
books as bad stamping will make queries at the in-counter when the 
books are returned, for example. 

There are two main alternatives to Browne: the token systems and 
the transaction card systems. It comes as a shock to realise that photo- 
charging, punched card charging, audio charging, Bookamatic charging 
and Brodac charging are all just variations of the transaction card system. 
'The humble transaction card is the key to the whole thing. Another sur- 
prise was to discover that in punched card charging, mistakes in card 
punching are of little consequence, so long as the book issued is not 
reserved or renewed by telephone. This is because both cards (the one 
in the book and the one in the library) are punched the same. 

The authors question the value of orthodox Browne reservation 
procedure which they consider basically unsound. Checking returned 
books against a visual index panel produces better results, unless few 
reserves are taken or great use made of returned book shelves. 

They a!so consider that whatever system is employed, library coun- 
ters should be designed with a shelf for baskets and parcels on the 
readers' side of the counter; and they stress the importance of staff train- 
ing schemes rather than training by practice. 

: One complaint I must make about the production. The report has 
been duplicated for cheapness, but need folio paper have been used? 
Thirteen inches is a very awkward length for a book for students to 
carry about and the report cannot be folded without damage. 

P. D. GANN. 
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Comment and News 


4.4.1. Elections. 

277. Not an inspiring figure. Even as it stands, without qualifica- 
: tion, it is less appealing than 36-24-36 to men or than 5,000 (pounds per 
annum) to women. In fact it relates ot the percentage of the member- 
ship of the A.A.L. who voted in the election for National Councillors 
and cd in that context it is a good deal more depressing than it looks 
by itself. 

*" The occasion, however, seems a most excellent idea, and as the 
first ‘President’ of the Association іп 1908 to the current holder of the 
office, I would venture to suggest it might be urged upon the company 
that fellowship is a prime consideration in all Association affairs; if that 
quality is kept steadily in mind, not only will the organisatión benefit, 
but individual members will share in the inevitable reward." These words 
were written to Godfrey Thompson by Mr. Benson Thorne, the “occasion” 
being that of the Presidential supper. That the quality of fellowship 
should be urged upon us by a man in his 85th year is not only touching, 
and a tribute to his continuing interest in our organisation, but is a con- 
demnation of it However, you choose to define it, "fellowship" is à 
pervasive quality which includes "interest." Interest, to 72.3 per cent 
of A.A.L. members, does not even extend to the cost of two minutes’ 
thought and a threepenny stamp, and if anyone can think of a stronger 
conviction of such apathetic numbskulls than that simple fact, they 
should write to the Editor. 
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It has to be accepted that a minority of people will always lead the 
majority. It is democracy gone mad to find a situation in which a 
minority is elected by a minority to lead the majority; in fact, it is a 
disgrace. Every year Divisions all over the country report a similar state 
of affairs; every year the leaders of Divisions and of the Section work 
harder to try and remedy it; every year you, the people, give them all a 
hearty kick in the teeth. John Donne, in one of the most famous and 
hackneyed of all quotations, lucidly destroyed the cult of non-involve- 
ment: * No man is an island...” The ultimate insult is indifference, 
and there is no place for it in a united profession which is doing its 
utmost to create a place in the modern world in which it can hold up 
its head as a section of the community which is itself involved. 


4.4.1. Council 


The Council will meet at Chaucer House on March 29th/30th and 
on October 24th/25th. The Annual General Meeting will be held in 
Manchester on 27th June and Council will meet on that day and the one 
following. It is hoped to present to the A.G.M, the proposals for the 
re-organisation of the A.A.L., after consideration of them by the Council. 
Members are welcome to attend any meeting of the Council as observers. 


Week-end Schools. 


. The Schools organised by some of the Divisions each year are prov- 
: ing extremely successful. A report on the one in Northern Ireland 
recently appears in this issue, and the current number of Outpost records 
the success of the Devon and Cornwall Division's effort last year, Advance 
news for 1962 is of a Wessex / Зиззех Joint School in March (Len Duffner, 
County Library, North Walls, Winchester) West of Scotland's in April; 
(G.S.N. Mochrie, County Library, Spittal Street, Stirling) the Greater 
London Division School in May (Tony Meakin, County Branch Library, 
Brookhill Road, East Barnet, Herts.) and Devon and Cornwall's in Octo- 
ber (R. M. Nott, County Branch Library, St. Austell, Cornwall). Contact 
men are as listed and members from outside the various divisions are 
very welcome to make enquiries for places of them. 


L.A. Membership 


By decision of the L.A. Council, it is no longer necessary for 
librarians who have allowed their membership of the Association to lapse 
to pay the arrears of fees for the years they were not in membership. It 
is now sufficient for those wishing to take up their membership to pay 
the current year’s subscription. A minority seem to have allowed their 
membership to lapse, however, because, although in possession of the 
Registration Examination, they were not eligible for election to the 
Register through non-possession of the language qualification essential 
until the publication of the new rules for examinations in July of last 
year. Under these rules an alternative of possession of a science subject 
was allowed. At least one case has been brought to the attention of the 
A.A.L. Council in which a member had sought re-entry to the Association 
between the announcement of the relaxation of the examination rules 
and that of the waiving of arrears, with the result that a considerable 
sum of money was paid to the L.A., which need not have been paid if the 
matter had been delayed by a few months. This case is now being 
discussed with the L.A., and the Honorary Secretary would be glad to 
learn of any others in which some injustice may have resulted. There is 
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no question but that the Library Association have acted throughout in 
good faith. 


Librarians abroad 


It is the fashion to travel, and librarians have not been slow to accept 
the peculiar challenge afforded by journeys to foreign shores. Hopes are 
still alive that a study tour of the United States in October of 1963, 
organised for A.A.L. members by Geoff. Smith, of Hampshire, will 
become a practicality so far as cost is concerned. Meanwhile in 1962 
Academy Travel Ltd., of London, announce good bookings for their trip 
to Czechoslovakia and their other tours to Scandinavia. Full details 
may be obtained from the firm. Innumerable librarians are going abroad 
as individuals, of course, with no thought of investigating the professional 
organisations of the countries they visit. A group from Hertfordshire, : 
however, are hiring a Mini-coach and driving themselves to Russia and, 
itis hoped, back again. This will be in the nature of a study tour. Even 
the L.A. Conference is going to Llandudno. 


H. G. Holloway 


Treasurer of the Association for the last six years, Henry Holloway 
laid down his office at the end of 1961, if not with a sigh of relief, cer- 
tainly with a lightening of the brow. During those years, as is the lot 
of Treasurers, he was shot at from the back benches and attacked in 
flank from the side tables. Never did anyone succeed in disturbing his 
serenity of purpose, nor was his complete loyalty and integrity ever called 
in question. Usually he presented a grave front to the world at large— 
whoever heard of a cheerful Treasurer?—but away from his seat on the 
President’s left hand he could be relied upon for companionship of the 
best kind, though the face behind the pipe was sometimes a trifle difficult 
to discern through the smoke. Thank you, Henry, for the years of service 
cheerfully and honestly given to the Association; may the sun at East- 
bourne continue to shine upon you. 


THE NEW SYLLABUS - STATEMENTS FROM SCHOOLS OF 
LIBRARIANSHIP 


The Association wishes to draw attention to an error of fact con- 
tained in Council notes in the December issue. It was there stated that 
only three Schools had replied to our letter of enquiry concerning plans 
to accommodate the increased student intake envisaged on the ‘intro- 
duction of the new syllabus. 


Six replies had at that time been received, three of which supplied 
specific plans for proposed expansion, and three indicated their future 
plans in general terms. The A.A.L. has now received seven replies, and 
we wish to thank the Heads of these Schools for the information they 
have submitted. 
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CHILDREN’S WORK IN A SMALL MUNICIPAL SYSTEM 


by Martin Ramsbottom 
Fleetwood Public Library 


Readers of Mr. Jones’s article on the Children’s Library Week in 
January's Assistant may be interested to hear of what a small borough 
does in this field, 


Fleetwood has a total population of 27,000, of whom 5,170 are school 
children. Registered Junior membership of the Library is 3,187. The 
Public Library is provided by the Borough Council, the school libraries 
. by the Education Authority, the Lancashire County Council. 


During his last year at primary school each child visits the library 
for a period of instruction. The session covers provision of the library, 
its arrangement and how to find a particular book on the shelves, and 
the care of books. Practical exercises are included where appropriate. 
The talk ends with a brief look at Fleetwood’s history. Here the oppor- 
tunity is taken to mention the Local Collection. Stress is laid on the 
fact that the library is there for the pupil’s use and that he should never 
be afraid to ask for any help he may need. 


These classes have been welcomed by teachers and enjoyed by ihe 
children. In a few year’s time the position will be reached where every 
secondary school child in Fleetwood has received at least a brief intro- 
duction to his local Public Library. Small classes of six-formers from 
the Fleetwood Grammar School have also visited the library for similar 
talks of a more advanced nature. 


At the larger of the two branch libraries, which is at the centre of 
the town’s child population, a Library Club has recently been started 
and early indications are that it will be most successful. One hundred 
and fifty children enrolled before the first meeting, and of these one 
hundred and sixteen actually arrived! Each child is given a membership 
card and a duplicated programme. The first session, which is planned to 
run for fourteen weeks, includes Story Hours, book reviews, talks by 
people of interest and book quizzes. It is hoped to extend the Club’s 
activities if there is sufficient interest. 


In addition to these two major activities, а сору of the library's 
monthly list of additions to stock is sent to every secondary school in 
the Borough for display on the school notice board. A list of books on 
education and allied topics in the stock of the library has been prepared 
for the use of teachers and others who may be interested. 


This close co-operation between the library and teaching staffs is 
particularly pleasing in a town where the library authority is not also 
the education authority. The interest shown by the children themselves 
is also gratifying in view of the fact that many of the schools have their 
own libraries. 

As in all extension activity, shortage of staff time does not allow as 
great an expansion of the service to children as is desirable, but the value 
even of what we are able to undertake is revealed not merely by increased 
issues, but also by the increased interest of the children in their library 
and by the growing number of questions which evidently stem from the 
library classes. 
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The Northern Ireland Week-end School, Portstewart 


Where can one dance “The Waves of Tory” with the Head of a 
School of Librarianship? Where can one meet an eminent English 
Librarian walking оп а cliff path before Sunday breakfast? Who can 
guarantee three days of perfect weather in mid-October? The Association 
of Assistant Librarians Week-end School, held at the Strand Hotel, Port- 
stewart, 13th—15th October, 1961, answers all these questions. 


This school, aiming to help and encourage students of Librarianship, 
covered all sections of the Library Association Registration Course. 
Messrs. Tyler and Tynemouth, our two principal lecturers, held the 
attention of all by their excellent talks spiced with wit and humour. Not 
only our knowledge of Librarianship, but also our knowledge of Second 
Division English football, had improved considerably by Sunday after- 
noon. Mr. Quigg upheld the reputation of Irishmen for eloquence both 
with his paper and his contributions to discussion. Consideration of 
matters raised during lectures continued informally during meal-times 
and—elsewhere! ! ! 

The opportunity of talking with people from other systems is one 
of the chief advantages gained from a week-end such as this, and we 
were especially glad to meet those who came from Dublin. All this, the 
comfort of the “Ocean Room,” with its glorious view, and the obvious 
care shown in the planning of the School, made this undoubtedly a 
memorable week-end for us all. 


HAVE YOU OPTED FOR THE А.А? 


Every year the membership of the A.A.L. grows. Help it 
along by remembering to opt on the L.A.’s renewal form when 
paying your annual subscription. Every member of the L.A. is 
entitled to belong to two Sections or Groups free of charge. Make 
sure the A.A.L. is one of them. 
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A CRY FROM THE CORNER 
by A. B. Stables, Chelmsford Public Library. 


. and somewhere in a corner there may be a reference librarian 
who is obviously under-employed."—S. H. Barlow, F.L.A., in the 
Library Association Record, December, 1961. 


“ 


The reference librarians of England—how under-employed a band! 

As the clairvoyant chief of Nuneaton would have us to understand. 

They sit in their cosy corners with nothing whatever to do 

But cope with a query a minute, and answer а 'phone every two, 

And ransack the Bookseller weekly, and skim through that old B.N.B., 

And make sure their selections are ordered before there's a risk of 

And frisk all the local newspapers for plums for their vertical file, 

And their index of local societies (which has taken them years to compile), 

And besides all these simple employments they may well have to catalogue 
lots 

Of ref. books, maps, pamphlets and pictures, to be shelved in appropriate 
spots... 

The reference librarian of England, in the small or the middle-sized town, 

Though he's no registration of readers, or dealings with Kodak or Browne, 

Has a thing called a Local Collection he's supposed to know something 
about; 

It may have its own classification, and its own dingy patches, no doubt, 

And its newspaper files may be micro'd, and its readers be some of them 
cracked, 

But the ref. man must master the former and handle the latter with 
tact. 


ESTABLISHED 1868 
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There's a Reading Room, too, in most places, though we've cancelled or 
modified some, . 

And it's usually left to the ref. man to make things (not nasally) hum! 

. . . What, shall I say more, Mr. Barlow? for my time and your patience 
would fail 

ЕІ went on to mention time-tables, be they road, airline, steamer or 
rail, $ 

Quick-ref., Hansard, Keesing’s and What's On?, trade catalogues, Which? 
and Who's Who? . 

Who Owns Whom? Who Makes That? Where? and what not . . . well, 
it may appear little to you, 

But I know that my job keeps me busy, and you as a chief surely shine: 

So you beaver away in your corner, while I sit and idle in mine! 


OFFICERS OF THE A.A.L 
President: Godfrey Thompson, F.L.A., Central Library, St. Peters Square, 
Manchester 2. A 
Vice-President: Ronald G. Surridge, F.L.A., Central Library, Phillimore 
Walk, Kensington, London, W.8. 
Hon. Secretary: John Hoyle, F.L.A., Central Public Library, Union Street, 
Oldham, Lancs. 
Hon. Treasurer: Alan Bill, F.L.A., 54, Collins Meadow, Harlow, Essex. 
Hon. Editor: Peter Labdon, шар елаш Library, Southgate, Stevenage, 
erts. 
Hon. Solicitors: Messrs. Metcalfe, Copeman and Pettefar, 3 and 4, 
Clement's Inn, London, W.C.2. 


OFFICERS OF THE COUNCIL | 
Education and Sales: J. $. Davey, F.L.A. 49, Halstead Gardens, Winch- 
more Hill, London, N.21 
Publications: Geoffrey Langley, B.A., F.L.A., Central Library, College 
Green, Bristol 1. 

Membership: Miss J. M. Plaister, F.L.A., South-Eastern Regional Library 
Bureau, National Central Library, Malet Place, London, W.C.2 
Films: W. F. Broome, F.L.A., West Norwood Library, 14, Knights Hill, 
London, S.E.27. 

Assistant Secretary: Michael Hughes, A.L.A, David Brown Industries Ltd., 
Park Works, Huddersfield, Yorks. 

Assistant Sales Officer: V. F. Cowmeadow, Public Library, Fore Street, 
Edmonton, London, N.9 


The Presidential Supper 

A pleasant precedent was set at “The Rising Sun" in Tottenham 
Court Road on January 24th, when members of the A.A.L. Council met 
for sausage-and-mash, refreshment and talk. The occasion was planned 
as an ice-breaker for new members of the Council, and so it proved. In 
addition, the President's guests included several Past Presidents and 
Editors of the Association, including Messrs. J. S. Bristow, T. E. Callan- 
der, A. Llewellyn Carver, J. T. Gillett, S. C. Holliday. A. C. Jones and 
W. G. Smith. A message from the first President of the Association, 
Mr. W. Benson Thorne, who took office in 1908, was received with accla- 
mation, and toasts to the past, present and future of the Association 
followed speeches on the same subjects by many members present. 'There 
is little doubt that the occasion will become an annual, and a most 
valuable addition to the traditions of the A.A.L. 
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A NEW LOOK 


Council Notes - 24th!25th January, 1962 

Before formally relinquishing the Chair as retiring President and returning 
to his old seat on the back bench, the Past President, W. Howard Phillips, 
introduced the new President. In speeding the new Session on its way, Mr. 
Phillips cited the many qualities which make Godfrey Thompson a fitting choice 
for the office of President and said that he hoped that Mr. Thompson would 
enjoy his Presidential Year as much as he had done, arduous as it had been. 

There were, it seemed from the platform, many new faces, yet the Council 
seemed sparse in number. "There were several vacant places belonging to mem- 
bers who could not attend until Thursday or who were to arrive late, and the 
longer-standing members of the Council may have been somewhat misled in their 
impressions by the absence of a number of familiar faces due to the vicissitudes 
of the Annual Election and changes in Divisional representation, but, on looking 
at the meeting closely, it was astonishing to find that the Officers of the Council, 
Divisional Representatives and new members were in a sandwich between the 
platform and the so-called back-bench. There huddled together, was a solid 
line of experienced debaters! So the real backbenchers were in the centre and 
it would appear to augur well for the standard of debate at future meetings in 
1962 that, notwithstanding this strange deployment, some excellent contributions 
were heard as the meeting proceeded from members of the Council attending 
their first meeting. 

A formidable array of matters arising from the minutes of the previous 
meeting and a long list of items in his report, kept the Honorary Secretary on 
his feet for most of the first hour. In addition to several items which were to 
be pursued later in the Education and Library Committee meeting, there were 
matters arising from motions on the five-day week, the N.J.C. Award for public 
library staffs, local education authority grants and public relations filmstrips. 

The reply from Nalgo to the Library Association urges library staffs to 
“achieve the operation of a five-day week,” exerting “ every effort to minimise 
the incidence of work on Saturdays, or at other times not normally worked by 
staff on a five-day week.” This is to be done “ through local negotiation,” but 
it is Nalgo’s view that any compensation achieved against the difficult arrange- 
ment of working hours for public library staff should not take the form of 
financial benefit. 

Concerning Council’s motion expressing disappointment with the A.P.T. 
П Award, the Library Association assured Council that the general feeling of 
dissatisfaction in the profession arising from non-parity with teachers’ salaries 
had been communicated to Nalgo. The Library Association had expressed con- 
fidence, however, that their policy would lead ultimately “ to adequate remuner- 
ation for public library staffs at all stages of responsbiility.” It should be said 
that this view was sincerely held by the L.A. Grading Sub-Committee at which 
the A.A.L. motion was considered, although members of the profession should 
realise that this policy does not imply that attempts will be made in the future 
to secure a series of awards to apply at various stages of responsibility. Many 
employing authorities treat an Award of this kind as a maximum rather than 
as a minimum basis for remuneration, and an attempt to frame and secure 
awards applicable to each stage of responsibility would, if successful. probably 
lead to a deterioration rather than an improvement in the general level of 
remuneration of all but the basically qualified. In other words, such strictures 
' would tend to tie the hands of the more enlightened authorities. 

The problem of adequate local education authority grants for library school 
students was to be taken up by the Library Association with the Minister of 
Education. 

Council noted that their motion urging that filmstrips to show the potential 
achievements of good library services should be made available was passing 
from committee to committee within the Library Association. The motion had 
begun at the A.A.L. Weekend Conference at York and originally proposed that 
films should also be produced. There had been mutterings in the L.A. Educa- 
tion Sub-Committee in passing the motion to the Schools of Librarianship 
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EXAMINATION SUPPLEMENT 
Edited by W. M. Watson. 


Newcastle School of Librarianship. 


In many ways this is an opportune time to take over the Editorship 
of this Supplement; a period of transition from the old syllabus to the 
new is to be faced, and 1 am sure that there will be several suggestions 
forthcoming concerning the planning of these pages for future issues. 

Each issue does demand a deal of thought trom the Editor, most of 
this thought being devoted to the selection of contributors, It would 
therefore be most valuable if anyone who has not yet contributed to the 
Supplement but who is qualified and would like to do so, would contact 
the напог. 

This issue includes what may be termed the swan song of English 
Literature as this subject is not included in the new syllabus. Qur con- 
triburor theretore has chosen to give his views and a general survey on 
the subject in preference to specinc comment upon individual questions, 
The contribution on the Literature of Science and Technology has been 
included following the popularity of similar comments on other specialist 
papers. 

i One of the most rewarding experiences in editing this Supplement is 
that of seeing the enthusiasm of the contributors for their particular 
fields of study. Since all contributions are entirely voluntary and involve 
their authors in many hours of preparation, 1 should like to express my 
sincere thanks to all who have helped in making this Supplement possible. 

It is impossible to complete this editorial without commenting upon 
the excellent work done for the Examination Supplement by the previous 
Editor, Frank Atkinson. His enthusiasm for library education is well 
known and had he not suffered ill-health during recent months, he would 
still have been enjoying his role as Editor. 

W. M. WATSON. 


CLASSIFICATION AND CATALOGUING. 
Registration A(1)—Classification 


A straightforward paper in which 6 questions are based firmly on the text- 
books (2, 4, 5, 7, 8 and 10). 


Q.i. Prepare an outline of a talk to a group of trainee librarians on the 
classification scheme used in your library. 

“ rainee-Librarian " implies that the audience will have some knowledge 
of classification and the use of jargon is permissible and also the talk should 
have a practical bias. The trainees can obtain ali the theory, and more, from 
textbooks and tutors; from you they want information on practical application 
of the scheme. The general points which should be related to a particular 
Scheme and library are: — 

(a) Special conditions, and problems of the library and its users. 

(b) Underlying principles of the scheme and how these are maintained in sub- 
division, indicating the main departures from the scheme and alternative 
locations used in the library. 

(O Describe a “ typical " main class and how it is particularly suited to the 
library and the practical variations from the schedules. 

(d) Notation in general; problems and ease of use. Actual value of mnemonics 
as opposed to the value on paper. 

(e) Practical classifying, synthesis, emphasis on how problems are resolved. 
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(f) Hospitality, “ official " method of revision and how this is implemented in 
the library. 

(g) Summarise briefly why the scheme was chosen for the library weighing 
advantages and problems. 

Q.3. Plans for а new Central library serving a population of 60,000 
envisage a division of the Lending library into "popular" and “student” sections 
on different floors. Examine the problems involved in relation to classification. 

A question calculated to arouse interest and enthusiasm. It will be inter- 
esting to see if any examiner’s library adopts such a division in the future. Is it 
mandatory to adopt the same classification scheme in both divisions? If the 
same basic scheme is used the students’ division may be developed independently 
of the other; different locations of certain classes of material, e.g. biography, 
bibliographies, literature, closer classification. Rather than confuse the reader 
who uses both, by what appears to be the same scheme, in the long run it may 
be simpler to have an obviously different scheme. This too would help prevent ` 
books straying, assuming a different notation, rather more easily than a distin- 
guishing symbol such as “S” for “ students’ " section. 

Extra processes involved include decisions on allocations of material to each 
department, and problems of duplication. These involve the book selection 
department, but they are partly the classifier’s responsibility and he would “feed 
back" information to the book selector. 

The students’ section may be completely new or may start with a nucleus 
from existing stock. Initially, in either case, the problem of classifying large 
numbers of books quickly arises, involving possible use of temporary staff. 

0.5. There is a continuing demand for the construction of special classifica- 
tions in restricted but intensely cultivated fields of knowledge. What are the 
advantages of using a faceted classification for this purpose? 

A quotation from Vickery’s Faceted classification, which is, of course, 
essential reading for this examination. Briefly the points are:— 

(a) Traditional genus-species enumerative classification is not suitable for the 
high degree of specification required in a special field. Faceted classification 
НЫ suited to the detailed specification of complex compound 
subjects. 

(b) Many types of relationship between the elements of a compound subject 
can be expressed. 

(c) Allows for special usage in that facets can be arranged in an order which is 
most efficient for a particular library or group of users. 

(d) In special subject fields, there is a frequent demand for information included 
as part of a compound subject, in addition to the specific subject itself. 
Faceted classification coupled with chain indexing is designed for this. 

(e) The system with adaptations can be useful with machine methods of retrieval 
and in restricted subject fields this has a fairly immediate relevance. 

(f) Facet analysis is based essentially on the literature of the subject and is 
therefore likely to have a high degree of efficiency, although the Aslib/ 
Cranfield results were disappointing. 

(g) It has been used quite successfully in, for example, such special schemes as 
Electric Co.’s Occupational Safety and Health and Food Bibliography. 
Q.6. Distinguish between shelf classification and subject cataloguing and 

explain the importance of each. 

An “old faithful" in which the wording is frequently changed, but the 
“matter” is substantially the same, 

Shelf classification organises the collection as a group of objects in the most 
efficient way for the users. Subject cataloguing is the organisation of the des- 
criptions (bibliographical data) of these objects. 

Shelf classification is limited by physical form of material in that the object 
can only be given one location in the library however many subjects it deals 
with. Subject cataloguing overcomes this limitation, by supplying as many 
descriptions (added entries) of the work's subjects as are necessary, for a full 
exploitation of its subject content. 

The works on the shelves at any one point represent the major holdings on 
a subject, but for a variety of reasons they may not all be there. The subject 
catalogue will show the complete holdings on a subject, not only volumes away. 
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but material included in works not shelved with the particular subject. It is 
impossible to design a classification scheme which will bring all aspects of a 
subject to one place on the shelves (“distributed relatives"). The subject cata- 
logue goes some way to removing this deficiency in the subject index to the 
classified catalogue and by use of subject headings in the dictionary catalogue. In 
general, the user іп a closed access library depends more on the catalogue, 
whilst many subject enquiries can be satisfied through the shelf classification in 
an open access library. 

Q.9. Criticize constructively the internal arrangement of classes “М: Lan- 
guage, Literature, Bibliography" and “М: Literary forms and texts" in the 
Subject Classification. 

The danger here is to go too deep and to become bogged down in detail. 
The question also says ‘‘ constructively.” 

Journalism, Copyright and Library Economy at the end of M divide, Шоріс- 
ally, Language and Literature. These (Journalism, etc.) could be removed to the 
end of N to create a Language and Literature bloc, 

The order of the languages in M and their division by categorical table is 
quite workable. The worst feature is the separation of history of a literature in 
general from history of individual forms. M436 French literary history; 
N102RO French poetry-history. This can be overcome by using form numbers 
such as M436.944 French poetry-history, but we do get a fairly long number 
and period divisions would be required. 

To produce a useful order with a minimum alteration to the schedules, the 
history of the literature could be arranged chronologically regardless of form by 
a simple device such as B.N.B. uses so that M436n22/4 would represent history 
of French literature (including history of forms) say, 1722-1762. 

There is still the problem of the separation of texts from history; here the 
categorical table numbers could be used (M436.944 French Poetry Texts) shelving 
either before or after lower case letters according to preference. 

A more radical change would be to reallocate the notational space left by 
the relocation of non-literary topics to give more numbers to the literatures, for 
example :— 

А M436—455 General History by period. 

M456—465 Special topics. 

M466—475 Histories of forms. 

M476—505 Texts arranged by form and period. 

The arrangement of texts by form in class N is eminently suitable for a 
popular library or "browsing" section assuming that only works in English were 
classed here. Foreign texts being classed in N400 with the geographical numbers 
N400RO for French texts without distinguishing forms. 

Brown's ideas are not the most efficient in (1) his collocation of non- 
literary subjects and (2) division of the history of literature and texts, and 
although alternatives can be obtained by the use of categorical tables, any 
approach to the ideal must involve a remodelling of schedules. 

T. BRIMELOW, Lecturer, Leeds School of Librarianship. 


Registration A(ii)— Cataloguing 


A generally straightforward paper with some reasonably predictable ques- 
tions, well spread out over the syllabus. 

Q.1. Draw up, in outline, a staff manual for use in a cataloguing depart- 
ment... 

The contents depend to some extent on whether it is assumed that a 
general staff manual exists also, in which case the departmental manual could 
be confined purely to cataloguing procedures. 

Suggested headings: 
Staff list with titles. Organization chart showing relations between staff. 
Duties or responsibilities of various members of steff. 3 

Processes—Set out under headings such as New titles, Additional copies or 
replacements, Serials, etc. This section should describe the full routine of 
handling books, what entries should be made, e.g. master cards for union cata- 
logues, cards for public catalogues, shelf lists, etc. It should include specimens 
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of each type of entry used; with precise layouts indicated and detailed instruc- 
tion on the use of upper and lower case, italics and punctuation. Policy deci- 
sions should be laid down on the provision of added entries, including titles, 
series and subjects, also for the provision of analytical entries. 

Abbreviations—A list of approved abbreviations should be given (or instruc- 
tions to use those in the A.A. Code.). 

Filing rules—The library's practice needs to be laid down in detail. 

These instructions would vary widely, dependent on whether the library used 
typed cards, a method of machine reproduction, or B.N.B. cards. 

Q.2 is not a fair question at this level. A superficial answer ought not to 
be acceptable, but it is too much to expect a good answer from Registration 
students. kven for a Final student the question is somewhat unreal; research 
programmes are only decided оп апег lengthy discussions. 

Q.3. Describe, with exampies, the types of entries provided for finding 
material on a given subject in a dictionary catalogue and in a classified cata- 
logue. Differentiate between the principles adopted for this purpose in the two 
types of catalogue. 

Some torm of comparison of the dictionary catalogue and the classified 
catalogue is a standard quesuon which has appeared many times. Students 
shoula appreciate tnat botn torms ot catalogue nave the same objectives: 

(i) To indicate what material the library has on a particular subject and 
where it is located. This objective must be achieved regardless of differences in 
terminology (national, historical, popular or scientific). 

2) Ло indicate what other subjects are closely related to this particular 
subject. 

The classified catalogue achieves the first objective by placing main entries 
under a class number, e.g. material on electric welding under 671.521. The user 
obtains this class number by consulting the subject index with its entry Elec- 
tricity: Welding 671.521. The dictionary catalogue places added entries under 
the verbal heading Electric Welding. 

In the classified catalogue differences of terminology are catered for by 
indexing all synonyms, e.g. Domestic Animals 636; Pets: Domestic Animals 636, 
In the dictionary catalogue one term is chosen as the most suitable and See 
references are made from its synonyms, e.g. Postage Stamps, with a reference 
Philately See Postage Stamps. 

To attain the second objective the classified catalogue relies on the logical 
subordination and collocation of the classification scheme to group related 
topics, e.g. electric welding is collocated with gas welding as a subdivision of 
welding. If related topics are not collocated in the scheme the subject index is 
relied on to reveal this, e.g. Concrete: Building 693.52; Concrete: Engineering 
materials 620.136; Concrete: Manufactures 666.89. 

The dictionary catalogue achieves the same objective by an elaborate series 
of references (what Cutter calls the syndetic apparatus), e.g. Welding See also 
Electric Welding. It is also a feature of the dictionary catalogue that it often 
groups material separated by the classification scheme, e.g. Concrete, which 
Sear’s List indicates includes material from 620, 660 and 690. 

For a user to find material on a given subject in a classified catalogue 
always involves him in two steps: (i) consult the subject index to find the class 
number, (ii) consult the classified file to find the actual entries. The dictionary 
catalogue was devised for direct access. In theory the user will go direct to the 
appropriate heading. In fact, he will often choose the wrong heading (fre- 
quently a broader one) and will be directed to the correct heading by a refer- 
ence, In the classified catalogue a user who looks under a broader term is led 
to "e Ше subject RA the hierarchy of the scheme. 

4. is is the sixth time a question on analytical cataloguin 
in the last five years. Students should take the hat. PUDE баз арреагеа 
., The decision whether to undertake analytical cataloguing or not is a very 
difficult one. Analytical cataloguing is time-consuming (consequently . expensive) 
and adds greatly to the size of the catalogue. If, however, as a result of à 
decision that the cataloguers will not undertake this work, other staff spend a 


great deal of time constructing indexes to what they find to be essential informa- 
tion, then no economy has been achieved. 
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Q.5 and Q.6 both demand knowledge of the cataloguer’s tools. 

Q.7. The term descriptive cataloguing has two meanings. In the narrow 
sense it applies to all of a main entry except the heading. It was used in this 
way in the preliminary edition of the A.L.A. Rules (1941), which was divided 
into two parts: Pt. 1. Entry and heading; Pt. 2. Description. By this definition 
rules 135-174 in the A.A. Code deal with descriptive cataloguing. Particularly 
in America, however, the term is used with a wider meaning. Thus the Library 
of Congress Rules for Descriptive Cataloguing say that the term “is commonly 
understood to apply not only to the description of an item, but also to the 
choice and determination of the form of the headings.” This usage is reflected 
in the organization of many American cataloguing departments, where staff 
are divided into descriptive catalomuers and subject cataloguers. If this wider 
definition is taken, then all the rules in the 4.4. Code are concerned with des- 
criptive cataloguing. 

Demands a broad appraisal of any one code of rules in terms of 
Ranganathan's “Canon of sought-heading." 

Q.9. A straightforward question on rules for filing. Some students try to 
dodge learning these because they are tedious, but they are vital to the under- 
standing of both the construction and the use of catalogues. 

Q.10. With so many more interesting rules in the Code, many of which 
involve conflicting principles of fundamental importance to the cataloguer, it 
seems a pity merely to test the candidate's ability to memorize parrot-fashion 
minor rules which exemplify no principles. Of the four rules quoted, only (iii) 
surnames with prefixes (rule 26) is of any importance. Furthermore. they are so 
unequal in content. Rule 21 simply reads “ Enter a translation under the head- 
ing of the original work. Make added entry under the translator," and is in no 
way contentious, whereas rule 26 consisting of a basic rule with four exceptions 
and an amplification is a most difficult rule to summarize accurately. If it is 
desired to test a candidate's ability to deal with copyright dates, this should be 
done in the practical paper. 

J. INGHAM, Lecturer, Manchester School of Librarianship. 


Registration A(iii) Practical Classification and Cataloguing: ` 

Q.1. A straightforward example of joint authorship (Rule 2). Main entry: 
Fort, R S ‚апа Bravshaw, J D . Added entry for the joint author. 
The subject work is rather more difficult. Students must not be misled by the 
description of the authors as “ expert anelers." The book is not about angling. 
Class number 639.21. Subject heading Fisheries with a See also reference from 
Fishes. 

Q.2. A directory (Rule 125). Main entry is under first word of the title. 
added entries for the editor and the writer of the preface. The statement of 
editorship, since it does not occur on the title-page, should be given as a note. 
The imprint is difficult. It is not clear whether it is a case of “ one place. two 
publishers." in which case the imprint is London, Cornmarket Press [etc.] or 
“ published Бу... for ... ", in which case both names should be given. 
This is a good example of how the artificial nature of the “ practical ” examina- 
tion raises unnecessary difficulties for the student. since on the actual title-page 
Cornmarket Press is in much larger type than Bowes and Bowes. There is no 
doubt that candidates would be greatly assisted if the paper gave facsimiles of 
the title-pages instead of mere transcriptions. Class number 371.425. Index 
entries Vocational Guidance 371.425; Careers 371.425. No chain is possible as 
all the hierarchically superior terms are “ unsought links." 

Q.3. A revision (Rule 19). In view of the fact that the original author’s 
name is given first and that the book is counted as an edition, the main entry 
should be under Wheldon with added entries for the two editors. Class number 
657.4. Index entries: — 

Cost Accounting: Business 657.4 
Accounts: Business 657 
Business Methods 650 
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Q.4. Main entry under Dubos with a series entry and a reference from the 
name of the editor of the series to the series title. Classification is difficult 
because of the diffuse nature of the subject, 610 with an added entry at 901.9 is 
suggested. Index entries: Medical Sciences 610; Civilization 901.9. 

Q.5. Main entry under Tuttle with an added entry under Glover. In spite 
of the fact that its name is given in capitals, no entry seems necessary for the 
Institute for the Study and Treatment of Delinquency. As Mr. Jolley says: 
* Statements such as ‘issued under the auspices оѓ’... do not necessitate а 
catalogue entry." Class number 343.23. Index entries: 

Capital Punishment: Law 343.23 


Death Penalty: Law 343.23 
Punishments: Law 343.2 
Criminal Law 343 


Q.6. An interesting example of a new problem; a book issued with a record. 
The A.A. Code gives no guidance, neither does the A.L.A. Code or the Library 
of Congress Rules for Descriptive Cataloguing. No entry under the names of 
the persons making the recording seems necessary, particularly as the first- 
mentioned will get an entry as joint author. Treat the book, therefore, as simple 
joint authorship. Class number 799.277444. Index entries: 

Foxes: Hunting 799.277444 
Hunting: Sport 799.2 

Q.7. Class number 628. Subject heading: Sanitary Engineering, with See 
also references from Building: Civil Engineering: Drainage, House; Municipal 
Engineering; Public Health; Sanitation. 

Q.8. Like Q.4, the subject is so diffuse as to make the book very difficult 
to deal with. Class number 301.2 or 901.9. Subject headings: (i) Civilization, 
(ii) Culture. No references. 

Q.9. Class number 500. Subject headings: (4) Science, (ii) Technology. 

Q.10. The inclusion of this example in Section D Gi) seems odd, as it is 
a long-standing tradition of the Dictionary Catalogue that “ In general, the 
literary works of individual authors require no subject entry.” (Sear’s List, 8th 
ed. p. 21). If, however, Chesterton’s and Saintsbury’s contributions are so sub- 
stantial as to make it virtually a book about French Literature rather than a 
single literary work, then the subject heading would be French Poetry. One 
wonders what happened to the candidates who simply wrote “ No subject head- 
ing required.” : 
J. INGHAM, Lecturer, Manchester School of Librarianship. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 
Registration Group D (vii) (a) Periods (i) and (ii) 
Bed and Breakfast with Shakespeare. 


The approach of the last Registration examination in English Literature 
(in December, 1963) will be hailed joyfully by some, regretfully by others and 
indifferently by the remainder. The new syllabus does not include this subject 
at either Intermediate or Final level. A candidate who has passed only in 
Group D of the Registration Examination by the summer of 1964 will have to 
take the whole of the Intermediate Examination, but he will be exempt from 
one of the Final papers. 

A few years ago the wide territories traversed by the candidates for Regis- 
tration were limited by division: the hand that signed a paper halved a country. 
Instead of being able to say: “ I have done the wHoLe of English Literature,” 
a successful candidate could only remark: “І have pone half of English Litera- 
ture." Не could also add: “Тһе first half; you see, it is much simpler because 
the writers are all dead, established, and acknowledged, besides, I pip some 
of them at school.” 

The positive value of the divided syllabus has been that it allowed a clearer 
focusing of the literary panorama, more illustration by the teacher, and more 
reading by the student. In passing we may note that full-time students at 
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College have, despite this narrowing, been able to read very little because of the 
pressure from other subjects in the course. . ; 

The division also enabled examiners to indulge in questions about minor 
writers from time to time, apparently as a diversion: Maurice Hewlett, Charles 
Lever, George Borrow, Saki, Shorthouse, to mention a few. Yet the syllabus 
stated explicitly: “ They will be expected to show a knowledge of the chief 
writers and their works, and an acquaintance with literary movements and their 
chronological development." In this modern age there are too many demands 
upon our attention and time, even when we are keenly interested in Literature, 
to allow of browsing down the little dusty lanes whose blooms have become 
dessicated pot-pourri. In both the earlier and the later periods there are signifi- 
cant or "living" writers to be studied without netting the smaller fry. The time 
is scant enough even to study the great writers. 

You may remember a recent programme on “ To-NiGHT" in which several 
people were requested to repeat some verse which they knew by heart. I 
remember one young lady who gave a fair rendering of “Оп his Blindness": 
the rest were unable to say a few lines, or even to continue a given line. The 
boy stood on the burning deck, and nothing happened. This vacuum is not the 
prerogative of the man and woman in the street; even in those whose grammar 
School days are not remote, the results of eriquiry would not be very different. 
Of course the inability may be due to lack of memory training (or impositions), 
and an interest in poetry could still exist. But we know that it does not. 

This trend in our culture must be taken into consideration when we try to 
assess the usefulness of the study of English Literature, or its claim to be part 
of a syllabus which leads to professional qualifications. These are aspects which 
cannot be enlarged upon now. The real utility of the study is delight; it is 
pleasure, and it is communication. The teacher can easily count how many of 
his students are successful in the examination; but he can never krow, except by 
his own awareness and intuition, how much of the real value he has conveyed. 

The paper set in December, 1961, was quite classical: that is, there was no 
question which was not entirely reasonable, no writer mentioned whom we 
would not readily acknowledge as significant. There were ten questions from 
which six were to be selected, or eleven when we note the choice in question 
seven: “Write short notes (about 150 words each) on any Two of the following: 
John Bunyan; Sir Thomas Browne; Izaac Walton; Jeremy Taylor." 1 hope that 
everyone knew what song the Syrens sang and remembered the intimations of 
mortality suspired by Jeremy Taylor. 

Question 1 invited the candidates to: “ Mention and briefly describe the 
chief works written by Chaucer during what is called his ‘Italian’ period. 
Chaucer, like Gaul, is divided into three parts, as every Otis and Needleman 
fan knows: I hope that “ Troilus and Criseyde” received due attention: 
"Chaucer's best example of sustained narrative, frequently recognised as the 
first great poem in English." And did you describe rime-royal? 

Question 5 read: “ ‘ Shakespeare made the drama represent almost the 
whole of human life? Discuss this statement of Stopford Brooke's.” On 
second thoughts it seems that for many candidates there may have been only 
ten questions from which to choose. The one thing certain is that were the 
whole course of study to be devoted to Shakespeare, a multitude of questions 
could be asked which would be difficult, if not impossible, to answer. This 
particular question was very general, and therefore suitable to the paper; but the 
success of a candidate in answering it would depend on more than a sketchy 
knowledge of a play or two, derived from preparation for Ordinary Level. 

As l leave this irreproachable question paper I should like to indicate areas 
of interest which the present student could survey for both pleasure and profit. 
There are, of course, Chaucer’s other parts; and there is his contemporary, 
Langland. The Scottish Chaucerians and the Ballads are fascinating aspects of 
the fifteenth century, followed later by the Renaissance poets and the “ Univer- 
sity Wits." Nor should we neglect Marlowe, and, after bed-and-breakfast with 
Shakespeare, the rugged and rare Ben Jonson; and then the slow ebb of the 
bright fountains until they ceased. The Metaphysical poets require our attention, 
as.do the Cavalier poets. Then comes the great John Dryden, man of more 
than.three parts; and so to the stalwarts of the eighteenth century; the essayists, 
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Defoe, Johnson, Boswell, and Pope. And finally, those poets, who, in that 
time of high reason and extroversion were, some in their melancholy and others 
in their madness, following wisp-lights that were to grow into a mighty beacon. 

Without fanfare, William Blake has crept into the first question in the 
paper set for period (ii); “Write an account of the poetical works of either 
(a) William Blake, or (b) Lord Byron." For the several years since syllabus 
partition, Blake and Burns have wandered desolately in a no-man’s-land, it 
would seem: let us hope that the one had a multitude of the heavenly host and 
wind-swept, prophetic forms, and the other the memories of the rigs of barley 
to console their shades for our neglect. Apart from this injection, which must 
have surprised many candidates, the questions in this paper were as proper as 
could be. This is not to say that they were easy. To answer six such questions 
in three hours and to obtain more than half marks on each could never be 
easy. But the questions were in conformity with the syllabus. They were equiva- 
lent in choice to nine questions regarding named authors and four questions on 
general trends or movements. The final question afforded an individual choice: 
* Write an essay upon any present-day novelist or novelists, OF HIGH LITERARY 
STANDARD, whose works you admire." И would be most interesting to be allowed 
to inspect a list of writers chosen by candidates who answered this question; 
just as it is interesting to speculate whether the examiner always agreed with 
the choice. Nevertheless, this is a very agreeable method of testing because 
the scope permitted is so wide and the selection so personal. 

An analysis of the paper reveals that while questions on poetry (of which 
there were six) preponderate, there were two on the drama and three on the 
novel. Ruskin and Jefferies were the only two prose writers directly referred to. 
'The balance was more even in the June, 1961, examination. Probably it all 
just happens that way, since examiners have to ring the changes. 

Greatly to our relief, the “poetry” of Sir Walter Scott was not disinterred 
from its long sleep in chronological order; nor were Chesterton and Belloc 
dragged from paradoxical and eye-witness sessions of the angelic orders. Belloc 
once wrote, epigrammatically, and as nearly as I can remember: “When I am 
dead I hope it may be said: His sins were scarlet, but his books were read.” 
ТЕ examiners for the Library Association have, іп the past, tried to ensure 
this. 

There was once an Indian student who on coming to College informed his 
tutor that he did not propose to attend any lectures or study any authors in 
the history of literature since 1900. He had noted that there are usually ten 
questions which can be answered by studying only the literature of the nine- 
teenth century. By concentration and neglect thus carefully practised, he 
managed to obtain 70 per cent. in the examination. Although the proportion of 
questions may be chronologically just, the real interest of students is not catered 
for, since it lies in the literature of our time. A better distribution would have 
been to allow half the questions to the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
and half to the present. 

But it is nearly all over. Students will now be able to read “А Taste of 
Honey" for the sheer pleasure, or “ Live like Pigs " for its sociological conno- 
tations, and no questions asked. But there was one aspect of the literature 
course to which I have not alluded: I mean the relief it afforded in a course of 
study packed with professional practice and theory. 

The relief was naturally greater when the student had passed the examina- 
tion before coming to College. It may well be that future students will look 
back regretfully to the time when English literature was a compulsory subject. 
Only time will tell. PATRICK DOLAN 


Lecturer in English, Newcastle School of Librarianship. 


x sLIBRARY ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
FINAL- PART 2 


During the past few years, the number of special libraries and information 
bureaux has increased very greatly and the number of candidates selecting the 
"special libraries" option in this examination has also increased considerably, 
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although naturally the proportion of candidates will remain small. Nevertheless, 
from this small number of candidates, the proportion of passes is considerably 
higher than the overall average in this part of the Final examination, and it is 
considered timely to deal with this paper. 

Paper (c) varies from its companion papers in that the coverage of pure or 
theoretical librarianship is less extensive, and the questions call to a much 
greater extent on the practical experience of the candidate: the question paper, 
in fact, contains a directive that answers are to be illustrated by practical 
examples from the candidate’s experience whenever possible. In addition, the 
syllabus includes such subjects as indexing and abstracting, and the arrangement 
of special materials, all of which form a significant proportion of the duties of 
the special librarian. The syllabus, in fact, overlaps with Parts 1, 3 and 4 (e)— 
Dissemination of Information. It may be noted that this paper is suitable, as 
well as for the special librarian and information officer, for public librarians in ` 
special departments such as commercial and technical libraries, where problems 
encountered are often very similar to those of the special librarian. 

The comments on both papers have been made from the point of view of 
the special librarian. They are intended as no more than suggestions of 
approaches to the questions. 


FIRST PAPER - GENERAL 

This paper was indeed general in outline, and contained questions relevant 
to librarians of all kinds. It contained a fair mixture of factual questions and 
those requiring opinion, so that the candidate who had prepared fairly thoroughly 
should have found no difficulty -in selecting four questions to which he could 
supply a good answer. 

Q.1. To what extent can one's competence as a librarian be assessed by 
professional examinations? 

This question may pose some problems to the special librarian, in that so 
many special librarians of good libraries have no library qualification, although 
this position is now changing. Even so, it is often considered more important 
in a research library that the librarian be a specialist in his field of knowledge 
than that he be a qualified librarian. This is largely due, on doubt, to the pro- 
nounced bias in the past towards the public library in the Library Association 
itself, and in the examinations. This is no longer true to-day, however, and 
the impending reorganisation of the syllabus will leave all librarians with an 
equal choice: each will receive a basic grounding in library science, and will 
then have a good deal of scope to develop his own particular interests. The 
main point is, however, that a trained librarian is able by reason of this training 
to operate in most fields of knowledge by the use of basic library techniques, 
and is able to pick up special subject knowledge while he works, whereas a 
librarian operating purely on a basis of subject knowledge, without having 
studied library techniques, can work at first entirely from his knowledge alone, 
and will probably provide a poorer service than the trained librarian until he has 
learned these techniques the hard way. Those librarians who have had contact 
with persons who have been chosen to be in charge of the library solely on 
professional qualifications, or even in some cases transferred from the general 
office, will know how frustrating such contacts can be. One cannot assess the 
actual competence of a librarian by his qualifications, but at least one knows 
that he has a knowledge of the basic skills of the profession. 

Q.5. The University of London has set up a Repository for its various 
libraries. What part might such co-operative repositories play in general library 
development in the coming years? 

Co-operative storage has not exercised any influence in this country up to 
the present, although the general problems of a continuing increase in stocks and 
lack of storage space have been worrying librarians for some time. On the 
whole, however, the parochial attitude prevalent throughout British librarianship 
bas prevented any very effective results being achieved. Even in this case, the 
repository will only include works in the possession of a single body, though 
that body has many departments. 

The usual idea of co-operative storage is that there should be one large 
warehouse, in an area where land is cheap, containing copies of little-used works 
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from the co-operating libraries. In this way unnecessary duplication of these 
works is avoided, and it is known that all of them are available from one centre. 
In this country the N.L.L, may be said to have something of this idea, although 
here most of the stock will be purchased from government grants. 

Nevertheless, its existence may stimulate some libraries to discard little-used 
works or sets, perhaps offering them to other libraries where they will be better 
used. There are disadvantages in the repository scheme, however. If the 
repository is to be in a cheap land area, it may be well away from any of the 
libraries concerned, thus raising problems of transport and communication. It 
must be possible to request material quickly and receive it quickly— Telex could 
be useful here. In addition, transport costs must be considered. 

In this country unless there is a change in attitude, it seems that it will be 
a long time before any very important developments in this field take place. It 
seems more likely that there will be an extension of co-operative loan schemes, 
such as TaLic or Нєлтіѕ. These however, might have ultimately the same effect. 
in that, while each library would retain its own stock, some agreement might be 
made regarding the number of libraries in the area who would retain material. 
A further form of this type of co-operation already exists in the Joint Fiction 
Reserves set up in London and the Northern regional library bureau area: this 
is now being extended nationally. 'This scheme, however, is to retain material 
which would otherwise be discarded, so is slightly different in conception. 

It seems that in the future, equally as much as in the past, libraries will 
continue to be hampered by lack of funds and lack of space, and therefore co- 
operative storage schemes of some kind are bound to be considered. Whether 
the repository system will work efficiently in this country has yet to be proved, 
and most libraries will suspend judgment until the London scheme has been 
working for some time. It is certainly true that some kind of scheme will be 
necessary. 

Relative to this problem of co-operative storage, mention could also be 
made of the need for schemes of co-operative acquisition of material, both 
nationally and locally. 

ОЛ. А new American library journal is entitled L.I.R.I.P. (Library Research 
in Progress). Is there scope for a similar publication in Britain? If so, what 
topics might feature in it? 

In this country, at present, there is not sufficient research being carried on 
to justify the publication of a research bulletin. This is partly owing to lack 
of funds, and partly owing to the fact that the profession as a whole is under- 
staffed. There is considerable scope for research, but it may be questioned 
whether there is need in any case for a further professional journal: progress 
reports could be published in either the Library Association Record or in Aslib 
Proceedings. If a separate publication was produced, however, it is suggested 
that it might be produced jointly by Aslib, the Library Association and the 
library schools. 

At present both Aslib and the research sub-committee of the Reference, 
Special and Information section of the L.A. are encouraging research, but are 
seriously hampered by lack of funds. It may be noted that the Cranfield project 
on indexing systems is proceeding with the aid of a grant from the American 
National Science Foundation. "With the new regulations for the award of the 
F.L.A., however, the amount of research done in this country is certain to 
increase. Matters worthy of research, either on a large scale, or by single 
researchers might include: 

In the public field, detailed readership surveys: types of reader, demand, 
amount of reading and type done by reader compared with other leisure hour 
activities, amount of purposive reading. 

Types of public library service: reasons for varying qualities of service 
provided by systems of similar population, often spending similar amounts of 
money. 

Research into possible standardization of public library practice, to bring 
down costs—charging and issue systems. etc. 

Centralized cataloguing and classification. 

' Library co-operation—local schemes, co-operative storage, the regional 
library bureaux, international co-operation. 
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Library buildings. 
See also Paper 2, question 5. 


SECOND PAPER - Special Libraries and Information Bureaux 

The special librarian should have had no difficulty with this paper. With 
the exception of number 1, all questions could be answered from the candidate’s 
own experience, and in fact a candidate of average intelligence and good experi- 
ence could probably pass this paper. though not necessarily brilliantly, without 
a great deal of preparation. 

Q.2. Prepare a report advising either for or against the use of the Universal 
Decimal Classification for indexing periodical articles in a special library of 
defined type and subject field. In either case refer to alternative possibilities and 
give reasons for your conclusions. 

This is a question to be answered out of the candidate’s own experience: 
many special librarians will have had to make this decision. The answer depends 
entirely on the size, type and scope of the library concerned, and the uses to 
which the index is to be put. The following points, however, may be useful: 

Consider first of all whether the entries are to be classified at all, or whether 
an alphabetical subject arrangement should be adopted: consider also the avail- 
ability of any mechanical aids to sorting or information retrieval. 

With regard to classification schemes, it is generally advisable, as far as 
possible, to use the same classification scheme throughout the whole librarv. If 
this is done, it is possible in a small library to interfile index entries with book- 
stock catalogue entries in one sequence. 

Considering the Universal Decimal Classification itself :— 

(a) U.D.C. is based on the Decimal Classification, and both have achieved 
worldwide usage. 

(b) U.D.C. was originally formulated for the arrangement of entries in a 
catalogue, so should be suitable for index entries. 

(c) U.D.C. is kept up to date both by revised editions and a regular “ correc- 
tions and extensions ” bulletin. 

(d) U.D.C. is not yet complete in English except for the abridged edition, of 
which the present index is inadequate. 

(e) U.D.C. is somewhat rigid, being based on the major divisions of Dewey, 
from which it is unable to escape. 

(f) Where the library covers one small field of knowledge, and that intensively, 
notation is likely to become inordinately long. 

Alternative classification schemes include the Decimal Classification itself, 
which is likely not to be specific enough, and the Bibliographic Classification of 
Bliss, which makes a point of short notation. 

It should not be forgotten that the Aeronautical Research Council at Cran- 
field, supported by American funds, is carrying out a survey into the relative 
effectiveness of various types of indexing systems. The systems actually con- 
sidered are U.D.C., an alphabetical subject catalogue, a faceted classification 
scheme and the Uniterm system of co-ordinate indexing. While research has not 
yet been completed, a description of methods used and an interim report have 
been published 

d . Discuss the potentialities of research in special library and information 
work. 

The possibilties of research in the special library field are particularly great, 
bearing in mind the increase in the number of such libraries over the past decade. 
Usually more money, and often more time, is available for research, as there is 
not the constant pressure to provide a service down to cost rather than up to 
quality. In addition, there are various problems peculiar to the special library 
which do not occur in the public sector, although the results of such research 
may be applicable to the public library field. Even in special library research, 
however, finance is often required from outside, as for example the Cranfield 
project, which is financed from the United States. 

Potential research in special library work could include: 

(a) External or general problems, 
G) Bibliographical. control of material, especially “ unpublished " 
reports and theses. ; 
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Gi) Surveys of abstracting and indexing services and the need for full 
coverage of all fields with as little overlapping as possible (F.I.D. is 
commencing a survey on abstract services). 

(iii) The potentialities of library co-operation and existing schemes of co- 
operation such as Taric and Simro: surveys of the efficiency of such 
schemes and also the general néed for the dissemination of informa- 
tion as quickly as possible. 

(v) The potentialities of the various information storage and retrieval 
systems, and their value to libraries of all types. 

(v) Studies in mechanical translation. 

(b) Internal problems. 

(0 The information needs of the various users of the library and estab- 
lishment of exact requirements. 

(i) Information provision and bibliographical needs: 

Circulation of periodicals, abstracting and indexing bulletins pro- 
duced internally. | 

(iii) Costing of the services provided and methods of increasing efficiency. 

Q.6. Comment on the main problems associated with the circulation of 
periodicals encountered by special librarians responsible for this work. 

This question again must be answered entirely from experience. and ‘is one 
of the regular problems encountered in the routine work of the special librarian. 
It is one of the fields which offers potentialities for research. Problems to be 
considered include: 

Generally, whether periodicals are to be routed automatically to individuals, 
or only when there are articles of interest. The former is generally adopted to 
save staff time initially. 

The number of persons to see each copy; and length of loan: this involves 
the question of duplicate copies. 

Whether circulation should be controlled or uncontrolled: i.e. the copy to 
pass direct from one reader to the next or return to the library between each 
issue. 

Ensuring that the periodical is kept in progress from person to person (con- 
trolled circulation helps) and that it is not lost, mislaid or mutilated en route. 

Routing the periodical so that there are not too many complaints from 
those at the end of the list: this may involve a rota system of some kind. 

Making a copy available to a worker not on the list, but who requires a 
specific article urgently. 

The question, by its wording. omits the problems of selection, acquisition 
and processing of periodicals. and may therefore seem to be narrow in scope, 
but it is without doubt realistic in covering one of the constant problems of the 
special librarian. 

I. M. JaMiEsoN, Commercial and Technical Library, Newcastle City Libraries, 


SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 
Final - Part 3(d) 


First Paper - General Science 

Of the eight questions, 1, 3 and 7 could be described as “ likely to appear”; 
5 could have been tackled by anyone who did justice to 3, or to the second 
paper. 4 and 6 demanded wider reading, but could have been answered from 
reading the Journal of Documentation and Aslib Proceedings, 8 demanded 
directory-type information and was easy if the candidate was prepared for that 
sort of thing, otherwise it was best left alone. The balance of the paper was 
reasonable: 3 historical, 2 administrative, 2 on modes of publication and 1 on 
organisations. The only subject slant appeared in 3 dealing with atomic science. 

0.2. Describe in general terms the types of books and periodicals which 
would be essential to form a special collection on the history of science and 
technology in a general scientific library. Give examples and explanations. 

Specifically historical works would form the nucleus of the collection. The 
general works of Butterfield, Dampier, Sarton, Singer and Holmyard, and Wolff 
supported by the specific subject histories such as Cajori and Bell in maths., 
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Whittaker on ether and electricity, etc. Biographical works covering the whole 
or part of science: Sarton, Poggendorf's Biographisch-iiterarisches and Handbuch 
zur geschichten der exacten Wissenchaften, ranging down to Chambers’s Dic- 
tionary of scientists would be supplemented by tne great national collected bio- 
graphies such as D.N.B., and publications of the Who's who in British science 
variety. Obituary notices of the great scientific institutions: Royal Society 
"biographical memoirs," etc. 

Literary landmarks in the history of science should be obtained in the 
original form wherever possible: Newton's Principa, etc., or in facsimile edition 
Hoover's edition of De re metallica. lmportant works need not be original; 
Diderot's encyclopaedia is worth a place. 

Institutional histories and those of the great research establishments have a 
secondary value as sources of biographical information. Catalogues of museum 
collections and of exhibitions can supply useful illustrations. The limitless field 
ot scholarly journals should be entered to the extent of Philosophical Transactions. 
Nature and such other British and foreign runs as can be obtained. 155 and 
other specifically historical journals would be taken currently and retrospective 
files sought. Long runs of abstracts and of review journals would be supported 
by Poggendorf, tne International Catalogue of Scientific Literature with its un- 
finished subject index, the Royal Society's Catalogue of scientific papers, 1800- 
1900, and guides to the literature such as the lists published by the John Crerar 
Library in America. 

Q.3. Оишпе the main developments in atomic and nuclear science aud 
engineering from the end of the nineteenth century to the present day with par- 
ticuiar reference to the published literature on this subject. 

The period covers Conunental experiments with radioactive material, the 
British domination of atomic science in the Thomson/Kuthertord days at Cam- 
briage, the пышагу developments in the U.S.A. atter 1940, and concurrently, 
шпагу deveiopments in Kussia and elsewhere and civil engineering activity іп 
reactor tecnno.ogy and construction, ‘Lhe literature is scanned in Comptes rendus 
(0. e. Physics Abstracts, Chemical Absiracis, and, шош 1745. Мшлечг 
Science Abstracts, Original work appeared in Philosophical Transactions, Philo- 
sophical Magazine and others, and later the Reviews of Modern Physics. Atter 
1940 a pletnora of reports trom U.S.A.E.C., U.K.A.E.A. and later national 
and international organisations form the main technological source material; note 
the value of U.S. Government Research Reports here. The civil engineering 
interests received during the 1950’s their own race of technical journals, including 
translations from the Russian, 

A selective retrospect of the literature is given in Glasstone’s Source book 
on atomic energy, and current developments can be watched in the Annuai 
Review of Nuclear Science and Atomic Energy Yearbook. 

Q.4. Discuss the problems involved in the acquisition and cataloguing of 
reports and proceedings of scientific conferences and congresses. 

This stray from the Advanced Cataloguing and Classification paper touches a 
real problem is scientific libraries. The problem can be studied in stages. 
Location: National Science Foundation List of international . . . meetings, supple- 
mented by announcements and "coming events" columns in journals, and some- 
times by editorial reports on the proceedings. Advance publicity in the form 
of circulars to the scientific staff is usually a good source when it is available. 
Purchase: all the above resources are needed because even when you know that 
a conference was held, the publisher and price of tne proceedings may escape 
you, they may not have been published at all, or may exist only as preprints. 
Retrieval: a cataloguing problem to take care of differences in the order of 
citation of joint organisers; variations in title during the planning of a confer- 
ence; and the classification and cataloguing of individual papers—essential, if 
only selectively. . 

See К. О. Murra's “ Futures in international meetings." College апа 
Research Libraries. Nov. 1958. 

Q.5. Explain how original scientific papers, research reports and review 
articles are published in this country and discuss the purpose of and difference 
between these publications. 

Note the somewhat cramping limitation to this country. 
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Original work is usually heralded by a letter 10 the editor of a journal, 
notably Nature, and possibly further letters; then details in a scholarly protes- 
sional journal such as Journal of the Chemical Society, British Journal of Applied 

: Physics, etc, or if of fundamental importance in Philosophical Transactions. 
University theses are not necessarily published in the ordinary sense, but note 
the use of microforms for the metallurgical theses of Sheflield University. 

Research reports from specialist organisations are usually on matters of tech- 
nical utility rather than fundamental science, and may be limited in circulation 
to subscribing members. Many, however, are incorporated in later contributions 
to the commercial technical press. Other research reports are generated in the 
furtherance of a larger project (U.K.A.E.A. reports are good examples) and many 
others are never seen outside the organisation which produces them. 

Review articles are the increasingly important vehicles for summaries of 
progress in rapidly moving subjects. ‘hey appear as occasional items in many 
journals and regularly in the scientific reporting press: New Scientist, etc. The 
main sources of review articles are the review journals such as Science Progress, 
Contemporary Physics, and their more specialised counterparts. The function 
of the review article as a survey of a field and possibly as a starting point for an 
abstracts search is also carried out by the many series titled “Advances in... ”, 
"Progress in. . . , " etc., which are usually annuals. 

9.6. Discuss recent "developments in mechanical aids to the provision of an 
information service, and the possibility that they may solve in the near future 
some of the problems of information retrieval and translation. 

The answer must include aids to recording and processing of material recep- 
tion and interpretation of requests for information, their translation into the 
language of the retrieval system; location, retrieval and evaluation or digestion 
of items; and, finally, the output: that is, almost everything from triplicate request 
form dispensers to television facsimile and reproduction. Nevertheless retrieval 
and storage methods, character reading and mechanical translation developments 
will form the backbone of the answer. As for solving our retrieval problems, 
readers of the Jounral of Documentation will have noted absence of optimism, 
but developments in mechanical translation seem to promise a partial solution 
to the foreign language problem. 

Q.8. Describe and comment on the work and publications of (a) Interna- 
tional Council of Scientific Unions (1.C.S.U.) and its federated Unions; (b) 
National Bureau of Standards. 

I.C.S.U. is an organisation which is composed of the important international 
scientific organisations such as I.U.B.S. (biology), L.U.P.A.P. (physics) and 
1.U.P.A.C. (chemistry) and also the major body representing scientific opinion 
in any country. The Royal Society represents the U.K. and the National 
Research Council represents the U.S.A. The International Council organises 
* joint commissions," and generally co-ordinates activities and programmes, in- 
volving more than one of its members. Proceedings and reports on its activities 
are published. However it is the work of the Scientific Unions, published as 
symposia as in the 1.U.P.A.P. spectroscopy and ultrasonics volumes, or as pro- 
posals such as the 1.U.P.A.C. chemical nomenclature publications, which are 
best known, 

The N.B.S., on the other hand, is a national organisation set up by the 
U.S. government to maintain and improve national reference standards. The 
N.B.S. exceeds the British Standards Institution in the carrying out of its own 
research into performance and procedures, and publishes its findings as Standards, 
codes of practice, handbooks and special reports, and the Journal of Research. 


Second Paper - Mathematical and physical sciences, 
pure and applied 


Astronomers and mathematicians each had a«couple of obvious choices in this 
paper, physicists had three and electronics/electrical types between them had 
three. Six should have been available for anyone. 2 and 5 demand knowledge 
of Institutions relevant to the whole syllabus for this paper. 3, 4, 6, 7 and 8 
gave ample scope for judgment and erudition, and 1 was a gift to the well- 
prepared. 
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Q.3. Describe the main bibliographical, sources available for tracing the 
history and development of either (a) sound or (b) telecommunications. Include 
in your answer short notes on the most important advances made in the subject 
you choose. : t ; 

I would refer the student to the outline given for Q.2 in Paper 1. Particular 
note should be made, however, of the fortunate chance by which the unfinished 
subject index to the Royal Society's Catalogue of scientific papers, 1800—1900, 
covers both topics named in this question. Two bibliographies should be men- 
tioned: Parke's Guide to the literature of mathematics and physics and Whit- 
ford's Physics literature. The first advances in the study of sound were made 
by Bacon and Galileo, followed by Newton, Lagrange, Euler, Laplace, Helm- 
holtz, etc. Telecommunications can be dated from Maxwell’s theories, Hertz's 
electromagnetic oscillations, Marconi's experiments, and the thermionic valve 
developments by Fleming and Lee de Forest. Telephone and telegraph history is 
full of famous names such as Weber, Gauss and Schilling, but Wheatstone, Bell 
and Kelvin were the pacemakers. 

Q.4. Discuss the abstracting and indexing services in the English lariguage 
concerned with electrical engineering and electronics. Give your opinion of the 
effectiveness of these services. 

The principal sources are Science abstracts, especially section B, Electrical 
engineering and the DSIR Radio Research Laboratory “Abstracts and refer- 
ences" in Electronic technology reprinted later in the Proceedings of the Institu- 
tion of Radio Engineers. Both services provide excellent quality abstracts, but 
until we can examine the new subject index to Science abstracts we cannot be 
confident of recovering abstracts efficiently. The major general technical services: 
Applied science and technology index and Engineering index suffer from the 
limited intake of relevant journals and therefore the relatively small number of 
entries on our subjects. Applied science is, moreover, only an indexing service, 
and most libraries only take Engineering index as an annual volume. Both use 
American subject headings. Chemical abstracts and Nuclear Science abstracts 
can be useful because of their comprehensive scope. Scraping the barrel we find 
Lectrodex and Electronics guide, Official journal (patents) and the like. 

The candidate will have seen C. K. Moore's article in Aslib Proceedings, 
March, 1961. . 

0.5. Describe and compare the work and publications of the American 
Institute of Physics and the combined Institute of Physics and Physical Society. 

The American Institute is a conscious attempt to produce one body which 
could claim to represent the interests of physicists. The British combination 
arose because two institutions were working in closely similar fields and the over- 
lap was obviously wasteful and unnecessary. The American Institute was founded 
by the American Physical Society, Acoustical Society of American, Optical Society 
of America, Society of Rheology and the American Association of Physics 
Teachers. The journals of the associations are published by the Institute, 
although they retain their independent existence and activities. 

The British organisation combines two functions: that of a professional 
institution and that of an association of like-minded people who may not be 
qualified physicists. Publications include the British Journal of Applied physics, 
Journal of scientific instruments and the proceedings of the society, annual 
Reports on the progress in physics, guides to the exhibitions of scientific instru- 
ments, cheap students monographs and the series Physics in industry. 

Q.7. Describe in general terms and compare the most important periodical 
publications in English devoted to either (a) mathematics or (b) astronomy. 
Explain their usefulness in scientific libraries. 

In mathematics the abstracts services Mathematical reviews and Mathematical 
tables and aids to computation should be noted and the special coverage of the 
latter indicated. Review articles condense the knowledge of a subject at a point 
in time and are valuable for non-specialists and as a starting point for an 
abstracts search. Mathematics does not lend itself to review treatment apart 
from the monographic form as a series of books, or in Handbucher. Highly 
theoretical material appears in scholarly journals such as the American journal of 
mathematics and its peer the Proceedings of the London Mathematical Society. 
Work of wider implication may find a place in Philosophical transactions A. 
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Various other proceedings, transactions and notes from mathematical societies 
have achieved high regard. At a less advanced level the Quarterly journal of 
mathematics can be listed. A similar range of material could be given in statis- 
tics, merging into the more mathematical papers appearing in journals devoted to 
various other sciences. 

A parallel answer in part (b) would include Physics abstracts, Science pro- 
gress, Reviews of modern physics, Monthly notices of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, Soviet astronomy (translated. from the Russian), Annals of physics 
and Astrophysical journal. Nature deserves a mention as source for “ latest 
news." 

Q.8. Explain, step by step, how you would select important reference works 
(histories, bibliographies, dictionaries, handbooks, etc.) on either (a) electrical 
engineering, or (b) astronomy, for a Library devoted to the physical sciences. 
Give annotated examples of such works. 

The exact order of the steps taken would be determined by the circumstances. 
A useful preliminary is a thorough dredging of the memories of all available 
clientéle for the books which they would expect to find in the library. A visit 
to the appropriate Institutional library, the Institution of Electrical Engineers or 
the Royal Astronomical Society, in conjunction with the appropriate library cata- 
logue, even if outdated, should establish the major works. Specialised biblio- 
graphies such as Parke, or Whitford, Dalton, etc., and those bibliographies which 
refiect demand, such as Lewis's library catalogue and the Science Museum list, 
Books on engineering, should pick up most of the accepted standard works which 
could be considered for reference stock. 

Roberts, Walford and Mudge would be consulted and amplified from 
Hawkins's Scientific, medical . . . books published in U.S.A., Aslib British scien- 
tific and technical books and Aslib booklist. Dictionaries could be selected with 
the help of the UNESCO bibliographies and good sectional catalogues from 
publishers like Bailey Bros. For historical works see notes on Question 2 in the 
first paper. Book reviews in the journals would bring the coverage up-to-date, 
and search in foreign bibliographies would tidy up most of the possible purchases. 

J. T. GRAHAM, Tutor-Librarian, Watford Technical College. 
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Committee that slides might be better, which seems to suggest that the motion 
may be on its way back to the A.A.L. to deal with. However, since G. E. 
Smith, who was a prime mover in the matter, is now on the L.A. Education 
Committee, there is still hope—although, as Mr. Smith said in Council, the 
motion appears to have taken a wrong turning and lost much of its substance 
during its travels. 

Council next re-elected the retiring Chairman and Officers of the Council 
and the Honorary Secretary submitted his report. He formally reported that 
meetings of the Reorganisation Committee had taken place in November, 
December and earlier in January, and that the next meeting of the Committee 
would probably be the final one. Proposed procedure was that the Committee's 
report would go first to the Divisions who would have the.opportunity to 
submit their views and comments to the March meeting of Council. A Council 
report containing proposals could then be prepared for publication in the May 
or June issue of the Assistant Librarian, together with any necessary amend- 
ments to the Association's General Rules. Hither the June A.G.M. or a Special 
General Meeting in October would amend and ratify the document. 

An increase of one-third in Section and Branch capitation rates and a revi- 
sion of the L.A. subscription rates for personal members were also reported. 
With reference to the subscription rates, the Honorary Secretary said that 
Council's representatives had moved reference back of this item in the Library 
Association Council because of an A.A.L. policy point arising from Council's 
consideration of the L.A. Reorganisation Proposals in October, 1960. The 
Association had then decided that it would press for acceptance of the principle 
that when the non-voting class of personal members came into being in January 
1967, those new members should be required to pay subscriptions only at the 
minimum rate until qualified to vote. The increase in subscription rates for 
members in the lower income brackets is modest, but no date for the future 
revision of the rates could be adduced. Тһе reference back had been lost, 
largely because the Honorary Treasurer of the Library Association had persuaded 
the majority of L.A. Councillors that this consideration was premature, but the 
Library Association is now aware that the A.A.L. intends to watch the interests 
of the proposed new class of student librarian which will emerge when the L.A. 
Reorganisation is fully implemented. 

Members' requests to join the Committees of their choice appeared to have 
been completely satisfied. Proposals that Roy Oxley, last year's Honorary 
Assistant Secretary, should be co-opted to the 1962 Week-end Conference Com- 
mittee and that A. C. Jones, the retired Past President, should remain with the 
Reorganisation Committee were quickly agreed and the Committees assembled 
for their separate meetings during the remainder of the afternoon. In view of 
the necessity to prepare themselves for the convivialities of the inaugural Presi- 
dential Reception in the evening, members were no doubt pleased to find that 
the committee meetings were briefer. than usual. 'They contained no new 
motions and consisted chiefly of routine "'first-meeting-of-the-year" items and 
continuing business from the last Session. 

When Council reassembled next day, much brighter and clearer of eye and 
brain than might have been expected, it was the report of the Education and 
Library Committee which contained the most substance. The meeting of the 
Committee had been quite the longest of the three Standing Committees, After 
re-appointing the Chairman, D. J. Bryant, the Committee had spent a pleasant 
half-hour in learning the latest developments concerning the proposed study 
tour of United States libraries, now projected. for the fall of 1963. б. E. Smith. 
who is performing most of the spade work in connection with the project, had 
had some very encouraging news to report concerning hospitality, and the only 
dark cloud—a sizeable one, unfortunately—was the question of transport to the 
United States. It was still anticipated that if an air line could be found to lay 
on a flight, the cost would be well below fifty pounds per passenger on a full 
load of one hundred and eighteen persons, but the initiative in the arrange- 
ments lay at present on the other side of the Atlantic. It was a question of 
dovetailing the A.A.L. trip with the requirements of a party wishing to come to 
the United Kingdom and arranging the return trip to coincide similarly so that 
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the aircraft would be fully employed. The Committee had decided to continue 
investigations regarding fares and services and to fix a tentative period during 
which the trip might take place, withholding further publicity until financial 
arrangements could be confirmed. 


The Honorary Education and the Sales Officer had reported that no criti- 
cism or comment had been received to date concerning the Association’s pub- 
lished intention of not providing correspondence courses for the Intermediate 
and Final Examinations under the new L.A. Syllabus unless the need for them 
is proved. He had also reported to the Committee that at least two library 
schools proposed to provide separate one-year full-time courses for graduates 
exempted from the new Intermediate Examination. 


Referring to comment in Council Notes arising from the October meeting 
of Council (December Assistant), in respect of the apparently vague attitude of 
the schools toward the need to expand provision of places for full-time students, 
Mr. Davey had reported that some members—including the Past President and 
the Honorary Secretary—had misunderstood his statement to Council. At the 
time of the last Council meeting, three schools had offered specific replies, but 
three others had submitted assurances in general terms. In fact, four specific 
replies had now been received. Council were clearly rather happier than 
before about the situation, but they were not prepared to accept the general 
optimism which pervaded the minute now offered to them and the item was 
accordingly referred back for the Committee’s further consideration in the light 
of fuller information. ` . 


The Conference Committee which had met early on Thursday morning, 
having given its place on the previous evening to the Presidential Reception, 
reported that it was hoped to meet expenses at Stoke Rochford on a conference 
fee of three pounds ten shilings per member. The Committee had also agreed 
to recommend acceptance of the only vacant 1963 dates (Sth-7th April), for 
Seale НЕ. олеге, Newton Abbot, where next year’s Weekend Conference 
was to be held. Е 


It was during discussion on the next item of the agenda that several of the 
new members rose to their feet with excellent contributions to the debate. 
Council heard from both the new National Councillors. Graham Crowther and 
А. С. Pepper, as well as “лет boys" from the Division. The item was а 
motion from the Greater London Division that “ Тһе Library Association is 
requested to examine the position of local book shops with regard to the possible 
abolition of the Net Book Agreement.” Every. officer of the Association was 
on his feet at some juncture or other (with the exception of the President, of . 
course, who spoke from the Chair). The new members were deterred neither.’ 
by the platform nor the weighty bibliographical experience brought to bear by 
the back bench and the result was a short but excellent debate which culmin- 
ated in the approval of the motion. 


After effecting the customary sundry amendments to the draft Annual 
Report for 1961 and approving the dates of future Council Meetings, Council 
nominated the Honorary Treasurer, Alan Bill, as the speaker at the А.А... 
Session at Llandudno next September and heard the reports of their representa- 
tives on L.A. Committees and Council; in closing the meeting in good time for 
late afternoon trains, the President paid tribute to the service which the retiring 
Honorary Treasurer, H. G. Holloway, had given to the Association during the 
six years ending last December, and expressed to him Council’s best wishes 
for the future. Mr. Holloway was present at the meeting in order to present 
his financial statement—a sort of swan song, and those members of the Council 
who have worked with him or received from him advice or assistance so readily 
given will miss him from his place on the platform at future meetings. 


Joun Hoy ez. 


Honorary Secretary. 
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Correspondence 


Union Catalogues . 

The Report of the Government Working Party on Co-operation is 
eagerly awaited. Without attempting in any way to anticipate its recom- 
mendations, we may well wonder whether it will suggest a long-needed 
economy which will save many thousands of pounds—some of which is 
now being ill-spent by our not too affluent libraries. | 

I refer, of course, to the futile attempts to maintain the large and 
preposterous white elephants, called Union Catalogues, in the various 
Regional Library Bureaux throughout the country. With one or two 
exceptions (which, I believe, have been kept up-to-date at a hidden cost 
by the use of voluntary labour directed from the participating libraries) 
none of these catalogues is up-to-date. Almost without exception, the 
catalogues have arrears of tens of thousands of new entries and hundreds 
of thousands representing withdrawn books. It is difficult to obtain 
accurate information (the Working Party is, of course, in a privileged 
position) but to my knowledge at least one catalogue is now more than 
twenty years out-of-date, and has made no withdrawals since its incep- 
tion. An incomplete catalogue is often a dangerous, misleading, time- 
wasting and expensive instrument, but still we pay lip service to these 
farcical records. 

Vollans seems to have been misled some years ago, when the posi- 
tion was not quite so chaotic and when subject specialisation (which, 1f 
effective, does away with much of the need for central indices) was not 
so well advanced. | 

More recently some of our pundits, with or without malice afore- 
thought, seem to have just as effectively hoodwinked the Roberts Com- 
mittee—even to the extent of persuading them to advance a strong 
recommendation that the Yorkshire Regional Library Service should be 
compelled to inaugurate a similar project. The fact that it is unneces- 
sary and unwanted, the fact that the Yorkshire Regional Scheme has 
managed very successfully over many years without such a Bureau and 
catalogue, the fact that, on estimate, an original expenditure of some- 
thing like £40,000, with annual upkeep costs of about £3,000 will be 
needed,—all matters little! 

There is surely something pathetic and fundamentally wrong with a 
profession which does not face up to, and condemn, its obvious mistakes, 
but rather continues to evade and even misinterpret and misrepresent 
the issue. 

Let us hope then that members of the Working Party are at present 
preparing to grasp the nettle firmly—if they ask for money, let them ask 
for money for books to supplement the N.C.L. and the Subject Special- 
isation Schemes—not for the perpetuation of records referring to books 
which have been withdrawn, burnt or pulped a generation or so ago! | 


W. Howard Рипллр$, Sheffield City Library. 


Libraries in?Scotland | 


Thanks to Mr. Jones for provoking a discussion which should have 
begun years ago. 

Mr. Jones made three points which have caused him to be described 
as an ostrich by the L.A. President, ill-informed by the chief librarian 
of Glasgow and even his own chief has decided that Mr. Jones’ picture 
was overdrawn. Was it? 
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The points he made were: 

_ 1. No АРТ. II award exists in Scotland: in fact, no award of any 
kind has been made for Scottish Librarians. 

2. The scarcity of chief assistant/deputy category posts: this can be 
proved. Mr. Black has shown that the position concerning children's 
librarians in his own authority is better than Mr. Jones suggested, but his 
statement also referred to many large authorities. : 

3. Тһе point concerning a technical library service is also irrefut- 
able: the fact that Glasgow is committed to technical library develop- 
ment does not alter the present position. Glasgow should have had such 
a service many, many years ago. 

_ Whilst the future development of a technical service is heartening. 
as is the salary scale offered by Glasgow and Lanarkshire to chartered 
librarians, attention should be focused on the lack of development in 
areas outside the comparatively rich industrial Lowlands. Inadequate 
staffs and salaries are a root cause of stagnation in many areas. Whilst 
salary awards lag years behind those achieved in England, no improve- 
ment can be expected. The N.J.I.C. and S.N.J.C. merger will probably 
take years to negotiate. Though a few authorities may be chastened out 
of their complacency by Glasgow's example, what happens in Glasgow 
will cut no ice with the majority of hard-headed and disinterested library 
committee members. A national award is the only and urgent solution. 

With things as they stand at present, despite the high keid yins, 
protestations and denials, the detailed criticisms of Scottish librariansbip 
one could amass could fill an issue of the Assistant Librarian. Let us not 
be complacent, rather let us face facts and put our heads together to do 
something about it. In my opinion, against the background of Scotland's 
economy, the only solution to our problems is State subsidy. This is the 
solution adopted in the Scandinavian countries which have much in 
common with Scotland. Has anyone a suggestion to make as to how 
we might set about achieving this? 

Е. J. GUTHRIE, Perth and Kinross County Library. 


I know not the merits or otherwise of Mr. Paton's reply to K. P. 
Jones’ attack on Scottish librarianship; but tut! tut. Mr. Paton, Sir—I 
fear we have no ostriches in Australia. So, since Mr. Jones cannot bury 
his head in Australia's sandy wastes perhaps he could be condemned to 
chase a haggis round Ben Nevis every morning before breakfast? 

Сесп, C. Frongv, Shire of Perth Public Library, Western Australia. 


With regard to Mr. Philip Hepworth's letter (this journal's January 
issue, p. 15), I wish to say that I have much sympathy with his point 
about Dundee, but that I know far too many competent and helpful 
“unqualified” librarians not to want to point out that A.L.A. or F.L.A. 
after a person's name does not necessarily imply that he is more qualified 
to run a specific library, than a person without it. 

In non-public libraries of all kinds it is the case that "qualifications" 
may be much less valuable assets than subject knowledge and experience. 

'fhe reason ís not far to seek. The present, and even more the 
previous, L.A. examination syllabi cover a general knowledge of profes- 
sional practice: some people find that only a very small part of this 
general knowledge applies to their special case. I know from my own 
experience, that much of the knowledge required for special library work 
will not be gained from studies in compliance with the L.A. syllabus. 

D. A. Kemp, Royal Observatory, Edinburgh. 
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Examinations 


.. The answer to Mr. Dyson’s query (February) is that the examiners 
wish to encourage all candidates to study the bibliographical apparatus 
of two dissimilar subjects drawn from two of the following general fields: 
(a) Science and Technology, (b) Social Sciences, and (c) the Humanities. 
English Literature, which falls under the Humanities, is a subject that is 
very often studied for Group D, and the examiners consider that students 
should extend their studies to other subjects. It is true, however, that 
not all students choose section (a) of Group D and the examiners may 
agree to omit English Literature from this or any similar note in the 
future. This matter will be brought to the notice of the Board of 
ети at their forthcoming meeting to assess the Winter examination 
results. 

BERNARD J. PALMER, 
Education Officer, The Library Association. 


Working with NALGO_and with МОРЕ 


I read with interest Mr. Alan Morley’s article “ Working with 
NALGO,” and Miss Patricia Beardsall’s subsequent letter; Mr. Morley’s 
main theme being the inconvenience of library hours and compensation 
for them; Miss Beardsall being concerned with the practical difficulties 
created by working on Saturdays. 

It would seem that there are several separate trade union problems 
involved—awkward hours, late closing and Saturdays off. 

In Walthamstow our working week is such that we already work 
only 5 days out of 7, plus one afternoon off every fortnight. If there 
are many other municipal librarians in the same or a similar boat, we 
are probably going to run into difficulties in trying to persuade our 
employers and Town Hall colleagues that the days we work are not com- . 
pensated for sufficiently already. There’s not much room for trade union 
negotiations here! 

The question of earlier closing is a difficult one because if we shorten 
hours of opening (one of the functions of a union being in general the 
reduction of the length of the working day) we make things more difficult . 
for readers in the evening; keeping them as they are is inconvenient to 
us. One way out of this wood may be found if NUPE'S librarian mem- 
bers decide whether libraries should provide a day-only service (like 
shops) or an evening-only service (like theatres); either of these could 
lead to shorter working hours every day. 

Saturdays off are a different matter. Miss Beardsall seems to be 
unfortunate in her number of Saturdays off; here in Walthamstow 
almost all the staff get one Saturday a month off. Naturally this could 
be improved, and my union, NUPE (The National Union of Public 
Employees) and NALGO are jointly negotiating the “ 5-day week " here. 
Probably these negotiations will provide a solution based on similar 
lines to those at Chelmsford reported on p.25 of the April, 1961 Liaison, 
i.e. more Saturdays off for full-time staff, provided by employing part- 
time staff on Saturdays. The granting of three days’ extra annual leave 
by Chelmsford is a measure I hope the Council will also adopt. 

In any discussion of the “5-day week” the article on p. 98 of the 
May, 1961 Assistant Librarian should prove useful, although I would add 
the rider that NUPE is also an appropriate trade union through which 
to negotiate. Another useful little item NUPE members can use as 
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ammunition is the paragraph in the September, 1961 Liaison, p. 73, which 
describes Chertsey Urban District Council’s granting of four days’ com- 
pensatory leave per year for Saturday duty. In this connection, Mr. 
Morley mentioned that statisiics of those authorities already providing 
compensation for awkward hours were provided at a Staff Joint Com- 
mittee meeting in Swindon; unless these are only for NALGO members, 
I think he would be helping all those negotiating “5-day weeks” by pub- 
lishing them. 

Finally may I wish Mr. Morley well in his negotiations and more 
success to Miss Beardsall in her campaign to get our problems across to 
people in the Town Hall and add that, by whatever trade union better 
conditions such as the “5-day week” come, they will surely be welcomed 
by librarians everywhere as steps in the right direction. 

ALFRED R. Norris, Walthamstow Public Library. 


Subject Specialisation 


Mr. Geall in his letter headed “ Subject Specialisation,” seems in 
fact to have taken the point which he queries. The "uninformed everyday 
intelligence" could not, I agree, escape the censure of ignorance—but 
can Mr. Geall not remember from one day to the next? The comment 
in my review referred to the advice given in The Library Student's 
London to take W.E.A. courses in a series of unrelated subjects—un- 
related except that knowledge of them somehow makes one “interesting.” 
W.E.A. courses are excellent and attendance at them salutory, but to 
attempt to use them as a means to universal knowledge is only to turn 
the student into a species of intellectual butterfly. 


G. BLUNT & SONS LTD. 
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The young librarian enters a profession in which, like an Aladdin's 
cave, he can be deliciously bedazzled by the glittering display of wonder- 
ful things to learn about. But alas, The Library Student's London con- 
tains no genie, and he is likely to leave the cave, dragging only a rag-bag 
full of incoherent bits and pieces. 

But I do not think that Mr. Geall really disagrees with me—in fact 
he says so in the middle of his last paragraph. I repeat: it would be 
better to advise a deep study of one subject leaving the generalities to 
everyday intelligence. 


G. L. Evans, Herts County Library. 


Writing for the Press. 


There is a duty incumbent on librarians who have the opporiunity 
of writing for journals, to know who their readers are, to present the 
truth in a way understandabie to that audience whilst at the same time 
“furthering tne cause.” It would seem, however, that there is a fifth 
column amongst us, because there are librarians who write what their 
readers want to read, not what they ought to read. 

Lei me explain the distinction with a very recent example. Readers 
of the Assistant have very probably read all they need to know about 
the National Central Library, but readers of the Municipal Journal have 
not read what they ought to know about the NCL, and readers of this 
journal include Local Government Officers of all kinds, councillors, a 
small number of librarians and many others, Now readers of che 
Municipal Journal of the 1st December, 1961, were treated to a very 
dangerous article on the National Central Library written by someone 
who signed himself N.T. The article was misleading and inaccurate on 
several counts, and I am concerned because l am sure N.T. was a 
librarian who, therefore, should have realised that he was wriüng not for 
a library periodical, but for a journal widely read by people connected 
with local government. 

N.T. begins by saying, "the National Central Library is now the 
hub of our interlending service," Whose interlending service? It is not 
clear. What is meant by " our"? Does he mean a truly national 
service responsible to central government, something on the lines of the 
National Coal Board? Or, does he mean an interlending service on a 
national scale organized by a kind of society of benevolent municipal 
corporations and county councils? Or, does he mean what it is in fact, 
a creaking, patchy machine which is made to work; the result of the 
blood, sweat and tears of some unihanked librarians and a few other 
far sighted people. The truth is of course that the vast majority of 
municipal corporations have been very careful about the amount of co- 
operation they give. We all know that for many years the National 
Central Library was greatly dependent on an annual grant from 
the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, then gradually this amount was 
reduced and the Treasury grant which began at £3,000 in 1930 was 
gradually increased until it reached the present figure of £70,000 a year. 
The present budget of the N.C.L. gives a total expenditure in the neigh- 
bourhood of £75,000, and the princely sum municipal corporations and 
county councils contribute towards this amount is in the region of £6,000. 
So now we know whose interlending system it is. 

The writer next points out that for practical reasons certain limita- 
tions are placed on books available through N.C.L. He says, “Excluded 
classes include books which ought to be available locally.” Now this is 
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really sugaring the pill; he should have said, " Excluded classes include 
books which the local authorities ought to be providing locally.” 

Then readers of the Municipal Journal are told, “The National 
Union Catalogue contains néarly two million entries and much work is 
‘being done in inserting arrears of material" We could ask, why are 
there arrears of material? The fact is that only recently has any work 
been done in inserting arrears; both the Vollans and Roberts Reports 
stressed that shortage of funds was responsible for these arrears, and 
both reports reflected the professional concern about them. In 1960 the 
Treasury made a special grant of £11,150 for completing the filing of the 
arrears. Mark well, the Treasury made the grant, not benevolent local 
authorities. 

І have one further point to make. М.Т, writes, “ Telex was installed 
in March, 1960, and handled over 2,000 incoming and outgoing calls.” 
The truth is, of course, that Telex does not handle anything, it is not 
some marvellous product of automation. Telex is simply a teleprinter 
service; an office to office communications system by which printed mes- 
sages are exchanged between two correspondents on teleprinting machines. 
I repeat, Telex doesn’t handle anything, it communicates requests, but 
staff, time and money are needed to handle these requests. 

All this may seem a lot of fuss over one short article; but who knows, 
perhaps the layman is being gradually conditioned to accept greater 
untruths about the library service. Remember, even the Ministry of 
Education Working Party may read the Municipal Journal. It is cer- 
tainly true that before librarians burst into print they should first seri- 
ously consider who their readers are; secondly, say something clear, some- 
thing unclouded by inaccuracies; and finally, always make a penny do 
the work of sixpence. A good motto for literary librarians would be the 
old soccer maxim: “ Find the open space and use it." 

M. J. Harkin, Manchester Public Library. 
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REVIEW. 
Harrison, К. C. Libraries in Scandinavia. Deutsch, 42s., 1961. 


Mr, Harrison's new book has three main sections, on Denmark, 
Sweden and Norway, which follow a similar plan with chapters on 
national, special and public libraries; on library law, library schools, 
bibliographic offices and provision for children. There are chapters on 
Finland and Iceland, and it includes some fifty illustrations. 

The author is a-Scandinavian enthusiast and his book is largely a 
record of libraries and institutions he has visited. His style is sometimes 
irritating and he carries with him some typical British preconceptions 
about issue-levels and hours of opening. Loan periods are often longer 
there, and it is surely unfair to compare British and Scandinavian issues 
without some mention of the excellent bookshops in Sweden and Finland, 
and without attempting some appraisal of the standard of book-stocks in 
the libraries. Their coverage of foreign literature, for example, though 
more necessary to them than to us, is far and away superior to that of 
most British public libraries. 

The chapters on special libraries are a sort of Cook's tour of some 
representative examples. I would have expected greater emphasis on the 
way the national, university and special libraries are integrated into the 
national library pattern, and some examination of the lack of technical 
departments in public libraries on any scale such as in this country. 

It is to be hoped that the book finds its way into the hands of some 
M.P.s. They will learn what a Parliament library should be, as well 
as how important a state library office and state grants can be. Those 
librarians who fear suggestions of a library inspectorate for this country 
can take heart from the work of the offices described. It would certainly 
appear to be easier to obtain new library legislation when a state library 
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office exists (cf Norway, with Acts in 1935, 1947, 1955 and a new one 
being drafted). Scandinavian libraries appear to. need less committee 
meetings than ours, perhaps a direct result of the setting of minimum 
standards by the state offices, with their insisterice on professional staff. 
Mr. Harrison gives full information on the computation of state grants 
to libraries and on payments to authors. 

Aalto’s new library at Jvyüskylà was not completed in 1955 (p. 216); 
it was still a shell in the summer of '57 and before Mr. Harrison recom- 
mends more bookmobiles for Finland, I suggest he goes for an extended 
drive on Finnish roads. The new library at Vüsterás may be a “зитр- 
tuous building," but it is surely not "superb" when some of its arrange- 
ment fails to work in practice. And is it not odd for a librarian to des- 
Conte in a building purposely designed as a library as a “luxury” 
p. ? 

The names of the countries would have made more useful verso 
headlines than the title. The bibliography is oddly divided into books 
and periodical articles, rather than by country, and is largely restricted 
to English language works; some indication of Scandinavian material 
abstracted in Library Science Abstracts would have assisted the student. 
The readers of this book might have been presumed to have access to 
an atlas, and ground-plans of some of the libraries (e.g. Ostersund, show- 
ing its easy supervision by a small staff) could have replaced the author’s 
sketch maps. 

Mr. Harrison has gathered together an impressive amount of infor- 
mation about library systems from which we have much to learn. His 
book should stimulate a great deal of critical thinking among Briitsh 
librarians. It is well- produced, with a useful index. 


CorsroN M. HARTLEY. 


YOUNG LIBRARIAN 


INTERESTED IN SCIENCE, 
is required in the Central Library at the 


ATOMIC ENERGY ESTABLISHMENT, WINFRITH, DORSET. 


The successful candidate will have the opportunity to handle every 
type of scientific literature and will gain all-round experience in the varied 
departments of an important scientific and technical library service. There 
are good prospects of advancement. 


Applicants should have passed, or should be studying for, the first 
` Professional Examination of the Library Association, or should hold a 
good G.C.E. or equivalent qualification. 


Salary within the scale £360 per annum at аве 16—£835 per annum. 
Superannuation, Five-Day Week, Assisted Travel Scheme. 


Send postcarp for application form to Personnel Branch 
(W.471/443), О.К.А.Е.А., A.E.E., Winfrith, Dorchester, Dorset, not later 
than March 15th, 1962. 
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66TH ANNUAL REPORT. 
for the year ending 31st December, 1961. 


'The formulation of policy relating to professional education predominated 
in the Council's work during the year. A decision of a special meeting of the 
Education and Library Committee at the close of 1960 to support the Library 
Association in maintaining the structure of the present syllabus of professional 
examinations, (by which Associateship and Fellowship are granted on the results 
of basic and advanced examinations respectively in broadly the same subject 
fields), was by no means unanimously supported by Council. The Library Asso- 
ciation Registration Examination and Executive Committee's policy in proposing 
this had been influenced by certain membership considerations relating to current 
employment and remuneration conditions, and their decision early in 1961 that 
these considerations might after all be invalid and the consequent drastic revision 
of the syllabus proposals restored a considerab:e measure of relief and accord 
among members of the A.A.L. Council. Although the change in the syllabus 
proposals was not offered again for comment to members at large and to Sec- 
tions, as many felt it should have been, the Association lent to it wholehearted 
support. The Association's representative on R.E.E.C. was unable to support 
the proposal that the new syllabus should lie on the table at once, however, 
because of certain reservations which Council had made. Although the motion 
to give effect to the new syllabus in 1964 was approved by a large majority of 
members in the R.E.E.C., the А.А... has beer gravely concerned during 1961 
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regarding the uncertainty surrounding the number of places likely to be made 
available at full-time library schools, the provision of separate courses for 
graduates, the feasibility of release or secondment from duty for staff already 
in employment, the inadequacy or inconsistency of grants in the areas of some 
local authorities, the lack of basic standards and the unevenness of tuition among 
existing library schools, the provision of revision facilities and the general impli- 
cations of a syllabus which is avowedly directed in favour of the full-time 
student. 


Notwithstanding its preoccupation with professional education during 1961, 
the Association has also been able to devote considerable time and effort in other 
directions. Efforts to secure some form of compensation for the public library 
staffs of some authorities who do not enjoy a Monday to Friday five-day week 
which their local government colleagues in most other departments enjoy were 
continued through the Association’s representative on the L.A. Grading Sub- 
Committee. The end of the year saw these efforts come to nothing more than a 
lame statement of policy from Nalgo implying mere non-intervention at local 
level so long as such compensation as may be negotiated will not be of a finan- 
cial nature. A happier outcome culminated from efforts in the same field to 
secure abrogation of the conditions relating to the number of staff controlled in 
the application of the A.P.T. Award for public library staffs. The practical 
implementation of the new award, which‘ grants a salary of A.P.T. II (£815-£960) 
to the occupants of public library posts requiring Chartered Librarians, unfor- 
tunately gave rise to a reassessment of qualification requirements in some 
instances; the Award is also generally regarded as of interim benefit only, which 
will be rendered obsolescent by the introduction of the new syllabus. Taking 
public libraries as a whole, many posts benefited by upward grading, however, 
and, with the further improvement represented by consequential regradings of 
more senior posts, a degree of satisfaction would appear to be justified. 


The Association continued to take a close interest in the progress of the 
Library Association in developing effective public relations activities. By the 
close of the year, when the Library Association were faced with the choice 
either of retraction from its present policy or of further investment in it, the 
A.A.L, had reluctantly concluded that a fresh start ought to be made and its 
representatives were obliged to play a prominent role in securing the termination 
of the Public Relations Adviser’s contract so that a new policy might be worked 
out in 1962. . 

Representations were made to the Library Association Council concerning 
a number of professional topics during the year, including the state of public 
library development in Northern Ireland and certain deleterious developments 
in issues of the British National Bibliography. The former matter still awaits 
the attention of the Library Association Council pending report by a Sub- 
Committee of the Northern Ireland Library Advisory Council. The Association’s 
criticisms of B.N.B. were conveyed to its editor by the Library Association’s 
representatives on B.N.B. Council and were most cordially received with a promise 
that improvement would be effected wherever possible. 


The officers of the Association experienced an active year for conferences 
and meetings. The President reported at length to Council on the International 
Federation of Library Associations’ Conference at Edinburgh, which he attended 
as a Sectional delegate of the Library Association. The President also attended 
with the Honorary Secretary the full Library Association Conference at Has- 
tings. At this conference, an excellent paper entitled “ The Book Selection 
Team", was read in the A.A.L. Session by Mr. W. S. H, Ashmore, F.L.A. It 
was unfortunate that the length of the Library Association Annual General 
Meeting upset the conference timetable with the result that emergency accom- 
modation had to be allocated but, having regard to this and to the circumstance 
that some A.A.L. members could not stay on for the revised session time, a 
surprisingly good attendance for a technical paper was recorded. 

Another highly successful Weekend Conference was held at St. John's 
College, York. The theme, ' Status for the Sixties”, concerned the status and 
salaries of staffs in the various types of libraries in the United Kingdom, and 
the final session produced several constructive motions which were discussed by 
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Council later in the year. The co-operation and effort of Mr. C. Weight of 
Impington College, Cambridge, Mr. D. D. Haslam, F.L.A., Deputy Secretary 
of the Library Association, who led general sessions, and of the discussion 
leaders, Мг. T. S. Broadhurst, M.A., F.L.A., Mr. D. Е. Davinson, F.L:A., and 
Mr. R. G. Surridge, F.L.A., is gratefully acknowledged. : 

One hundred and nine members attended the Annual General Meeting at 
Sheffield. The content of the Presidential Address, which included a wide range 
of topics relating to modern library principle and provision, was well received 
by those attending and provoked favourable comment from a wider public when 
the text was published subsequently in the Assistant Librarian. A motion from 
the Council which had the effect of ratifying the Association’s policy in accepting 
the Library Association Reorganisation Proposals as amended, was adopted 
unanimously by the meeting. 

Financially, 1961 has been a record year, both in respect of receipts and in 
the cost of running the Association. The publication of Cumülated Fiction Index 
during the year helped to bring in a record sum of £7,800 from sales of the 
Association’s publications. Almost half of this sum was spent on printing costs. 
There will be further heavy demands on the Association's resources in 1962 to 
finance the printing of the 5th edition of the Primer of Book Classification and 
the production of four other titles which are expected in the new year. It is apt 
at this juncture in the Report to pay a special tribute to the work of the 
Honorary Publications Officer, Mr. Geoffrey Langley, B.A., F.L.A., on whom 
falls the strain and responsibility of conducting the Association’s publishing work 
on a “shoestring budget". 


Notwithstanding a reduction in the number of Council meetings from five 
to four, the cost of this item increased by £280 over the 1960 figure. There were 
three main reasons for this increase. Firstly, Council’s decision to spread the 
Committee and Council meetings over two-day periods meant that many more 
members than previously had to stay overnight in London. Secondly, the need 
arose to convene several extra Committee meetings, including those of the Rules 
for Elections and Reorganisation Committees. Thirdly, there was a further rise 
in the cost of travel. . 

The new method adopted for the distribution of capitation payments to 
Divisions worked well, and six Divisions were granted ‘various sums from the 
supplementary fund. The decision to send election papers to individuals instead 
of to the libraries in bulk resulted in a sharp increase in the cost of running the 
national election. 

As a result of heavier than usual expenditure on the revision of courses, re- 
duplicating, and the payment of £40 toward the cost of two Revision Schools, 
the balance in the Correspondence Courses Account fell from £878 to £810 
during the year. : 

The increased income accruing from the Association's rising membership 
total does not keep pace with the increasing cost of running the Association. 
The news received at the end of the year that tne Library Association would 
increase the Sections' per capita grant for each member from 1962 means that the 
A.A.L. will be less hampered in proceeding with its reorganisation plans without 
relying so heavily as in the past on profits from the sale of publications to 
balance its account. The time is not nearly in sight, however, when the Associa- 
tion might expect to be independent of its publishing activities in financing its 
affairs, and any deprivation which the A.A.L. might suffer as a result of accept- 
ing a rationalised publications policy in co-operation with the Library Associa- 
tion implies substantial financial adjustment. 

At the four Council Meetings during the year the following attendances 
were recorded : — 

President (W. H. Philips, F.L.A.) 4; Vice-President (Godfrey Thompson, 
F.L.A.) 4; Past President (A. C. Jones, F.L.A.) 4. 

National Councillors: W. S. H. Ashmore, F.L.A. 4; D. J. Bryant, F.L.A. 4; 
Dean Harrison, M.A., F.L.A. 4; Michael Hughes, A.L.A. 3; J. Н. Jones, A.L.A. 
4; Miss М. Е. Liquorice, F.L.A. 3; С. E. Smith, F.L.A. 3; Harold Smith, F.L.A. 
3; Miss M. E. Wiggins, A.L.A. 4, 

Divisional Representatives: A. L. Bamber, A.L.A. 2, Miss B. M, Sanders, 
A.L.A. 2, Bristol; В. M. Nott 3, Devon and Cornwall; S. C. Dean, A.L.A. 1, 
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Miss E. M. Jahn, F.L.A, 1, K. Боб АЛА; 
Midland; F. D. Sayer, АТАА. 3, Eastern; B H. 
P. M. Caldwell, A.L.À. 3, M. R. Hughes, A.L. . O. Meakin, A.L.A. 4, 
C. Rippon, A.L.A. 3, A. Р, Shearman, A.L.A. 4, | D. T Simpson; B.Sc.(Econ.), 
F.L.A. 3, К. Thimbleby, F.L.A. 3, б. A. Vesey, B.A., F.L.A. 1, Greater London; 
F, Hatt, АТА, 3, M. J. Ramsden, B.A. 1, Kent; Miss J. R. т! Barton, A.L.A. 1, 
Miss S. M. Pinches, A.L.A. 4, W. H. Snape, D.P.A., F.L.A. 3, Liverpool; J. M. 
Allan, A.L.A. 3, J. Russell, ÁL.A. 4, K. A. Whitta aker, F.L. А. 1, Manchester; 
T. M, Featherstone, F.L.A. 3, W. М. Watson, F.L.A. 1, T. D. Wilson, F.L.A. 
4, North Eastern; R. 1. J. Tully, F.L.A, 1, Miss M. Wiliams, 3, North Wales; 
J. P. E. Francis, A.L.A. 4, Northern Ireland; C. Е. Shepherd, ЖА. 4, South 
Wales; A. A. Parris, АЛА, 1, J. F. Saunders, A.L.A. 3, noe L. A. Duffner, 
A.L.A. 4, Wessex; J. К. Dean, F.L.A. 4, West Midland; Е J. Guthrie, A.L.A. 1, 
G. S. N. Mochrie, 1, Colin Muris, M.A., F.L.A. 2, West of Scotland; J. D. Lee, 
F.L.A. 1, D. S. Thornton, ALLA, 4, Yorkshire. 


Co-opted Members: A. Bill, F.L.A. 2; R. Oxley, A.L.A. 1; R, G. Surridge, 


Honorary Officers: Treasurer (H. G. Holloway, A.L.A.) 4; Editor (P. R. 
Labdon, A.L.A.) 4; Publicanons Officer (Geoffrey Langley, BA., F.L.A.) 4; 
Membership Secretary (Miss M. Plaister, F.L.A.) 4; Education. and Sales 
0. S. Davey, F.L.A.) 4; етан (W. Е. Broome, Е. L.A) 3; Assistant Secretary 
(R. Oxley, A.L.A.) 3 (Michael Hughes, A.L.A.) 1; Assistant Sales (V. F. Cow- 
meadow) 1; Secretary (John Hoyle, F.L.A.) 4. 


The frequent incidence of the topic of professional education in Council’s 
discussions during 1961 was a fortunate if fortuitous factor in view of the 
presence in the chair of the author of the Association’s first Primer. The Presi- 
dent’s long experience in educational matters and the Association generally was 
of considerable value, especially to the younger members of Council. Mr. P. R 
Labdon, A.L.A., the Honorary Editor of the Assistant Librarian, who was wel- 
comed to the Council in this capacity at the beginning of the year, immediately 
devoted his energies to seeking ways in which the standard of production of the 
Association's official journal might be improved. Although it was not possible 
to achieve this during 1961, Council records its appreciation of his keen interest. 


At the end of the year, Mr. H. G, Holloway, A.L.A., who has so ably 
filled the office of Honorary Treasurer for several years, tendered his resignation. 
As watchdog of the Associaton's finances, Mr. Holloway bas more than once 
proved himself in some very difficult financial problems, and members of the 
Council will feel regret concerning the future absence in their deliberations of a 
valued and amiable Honorary Officer who gave his advice firmly but never 
belligerently. The Council is fortunate in welcoming as his successor Mr. Alan 
Bill, F.L.A., who has already had long experience of the Association's affairs, 
In July, Council also received with regret the resignation of Mr. Roy Oxley, 
A.L.A., from his post as Honorary Assistant Secretary. He was succeeded by 
Mr. Michael Hughes, A.L.A., a serving National Councillor. 


Council extends warm thanks and appreciation to the Honorary Officers, 
Chairmen of Committees and all who may have served the Association in any 
way during the year, 


DIVISIONS. at 
Short Conference and Revision Schools appear to have been a popular 
feature in Divisional activities, 


The East Midlands Division combined its annual week-end conference with 
the meeting of the Lincolnshire Library Club and the occasion of the President’s 
visit. Ап encouragingly successful week-end revision school is reported from 
Northern Ireland, the Association's youngest Division, at which fifty-six members 
attended—nine of whom travelled from Dublin. The Greater London Division 
reports a record attendance of two hundred and fifteen members at a one-day 
revision school and adds that a week-end residential school organised at Hoddes- 
don was fully booked. Further week-end schools were organised by the Devon 
and Cornwall Division and the Eastern Division where the theme ‘‘ Books and 
Bricks " attracted forty members. 


3, В. Е. Smith, F.L.A. 2, East 
ашалы, Е.В.5.А., F.L.A. 2, 


Гая 
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Ordinary meetings have commanded substantial and enthusiastic support 
from time to time, and it is encouraging to note thzt the venues for these indicate 
an increasing interest in non-public libraries. In addition to those held at public 
libraries, meetings took place at a wide variety of colleges, university libraries— 
both general and departmental, printers' and binders' works, television and other 
special libraries, and the House of Commons. Excellent reports were received 
during the year of successful Divisional visits by the President who drew keen 
audiences. 

A number of Divisions have worked at bibliographical projects intended to 
be of direct assistance to students. In addition to playing its part in developing 
the London Librarian, the Greater London Division published The Library 
Student's London; the Manchester Division published a report entitled Teachers 
and Public Libraries, which is thought to be the first reading survey relating to a 
limited section of public library users; the Bristol Division published its Union 
List of Professional Periodicals; and the first edition of the West Midland Divi- 
sion's symposium Cataloguing and Classification was quickly sold out, many 
copies being sent overseas. 

Newsletters continue to thrive with varied emphasis in content—bookman- 
ship, techniques in librarianship and new buildings and equipment, enthusiastic 
reports of meetings, movements of members, and social miscellanies. ^ These 
publications are often produced and distributed in close co-operation with the 
Branches of the Library Association, and it is a pleasure to report a general 
trend toward co-operative effort of this kind in the broad field of regional 
activities. Members’ interest in Branch affairs shows signs of emerging much 
more strongly in recent years, and in all but a very few Branch Committees, it 
is manifest in the formal provision for A.A.L. Divisional representation. 





BIRKBECK COLLEGE CRAMER’S 
(University of London) for MUSIC 


Session 1962/63 begins MUSICAL LITERATURE 
Monday, 1st October, 1962 AND MUSIC BINDING 
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part-time students wishing to follow Қ 
evening courses for Internal London, W.1 MAY fair 3456 
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and Science; (ii) full-time and part- 
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Higher Degrees or to follow courses 


leading to M.Sc., Crystallography, THE ARBITRATOR 


M.A., and M.Sc. Occupational 
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Psychology and the Academic Post- Politics, Economics, Social Ques- 
graduate Diplomas in Numerical tions—but also for settling a per- 
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Applications for admission should present and the recent past, you can 


be made before ist June. Pamphlet rely on KEESING'S. 


and form of application may be Th ; talk t 
obtained from the Registrar, Birk- Witch KESING AS IAN 4. 
beck College, Malet Street, W.C.1. fall flat, 


Enabling you to think arid act 
Based not on fiction, but on Fact. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 

_ The year under review has been largely occupied by the work of preparing 
important new publications and in seeing them through the press. Amongst 
these is the Sth edition of the Primer of Book Classification, of which over 
20,000 copies have been sold since the publication of the first edition in 1937. 

The most noteworthy publication of the year was the Cumulated Fiction 
Index, 1945-1960, compiled by G. B. Cotton and Alan Glencross, which has the 
distinction of being the largest and most expensive work ever issued by the 
Association. So prompt was the demand for the cumulation that a substantial 
. reprint was found to be necessary within six months of the publication date. 

As in previous years, great difficulty has been experienced in maintaining 
continuity of stock and in adhering to publication schedules—a difficulty due in 
large measure to such imponderables as limited capital reserves, difficulties and 
delays in the printing trade, the unpredictable nature of librarian authors, and 
the administrative stasis inseparable from administration by the Committee 
meeting only four times a year. It would appear from the frequent announce- 
ments of postponed publication dates, however, that some at least of these con- 
ditions are common to ali publishers. 

In addition to the Primer of Book Classification, the following books were 
in an advanced stage of production at the end of the year:—An Introduction 
to Historical Bibliography. 2nd edition, revised and enlarged. (Binns); Biblio- 
graphy and the Provision of Books. (Benge); The Public Library and its Con- 
trol. (Corbett); and, Practical Cataloguing. (Johnson), 

THE ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. 

А distinguished editor for three years, Mr. Dean Harrison, resigned at the 
end' of 1960. 

A change in the design of the cover was effected by the present editor, and 
some correspondence followed concerning his alleged lack of taste. Corres- 
pondence in the journal during the year has been generally lively, especially on 
the subjects of the new examination syllabus, bibliography and book selection 
and married women in librarianship. The year has been notable too for the 
amount of official material which has had to be published to the detriment of 
the number of general articles which have appeared, 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


J. STARR & SONS, LTD. 


Specialist Library Bookbinders 


Dawber Street Works 


Wigan, Lanes. 


"Phone: 2 lines 'Grams: Starrs 3484 
3484-5 Wigan 


One Quality only—The Best 





Exploratory negotiations with a firm of public relations consultants, who, 
it was hoped, would undertake the management of the journal so far as its adver- 
tising revenue is concerned were conducted throughout 1961. Ап increased 
income would allow room for expansion and development of the Assistant 
Librarian, which is entirely dependent upon financial considerations. Unhappily 
nothing came of the proposal by the end of the year, and it remains to be seen 
what can be done in 1962. 

Examination and documentary reproduction supplements have appeared as 
usual and will continue to do so. Unfortunately, the editors of both found it 
necessary to resign during the latter part of the year, and the thanks of the 
Association must go to Mr. Frank Atkinson, F.L.A., and Mr. D. Mason, 
F.L.A., respectively for their work on the supplements. Mr. W. M. Watson, 
F.L.A., of Newcastle School of Librarianship, and Messrs, G, H. Wright, A.L.A. 
and S. B. Page, A.L.A., of Hatfield Technical College, have accepted invitations 
to prepare supplements in the future. 

VisuaL AIDS. 

The hire and sale of the Association’s films and filmstrips continued during 
the year. Commonwealth Technical Training Week increased the demand for 
the films very considerably, and they were used as careers guidance films with 
marked success. 

Use was also made of the slide collection, the largest of its kind in the 
country, but it did not receive the attention it deserved. It would appear that, 
notwithstanding publicity, the existence of this collection of 2in. by 2in. slides 
depicting aspects of Librarianship is less known than might be hoped. 

At the beginning of the year, a Visual Unit for children on the use of 
books of reference and entitled 175 Fun Finding Out was added to the Asso- 
ciation’s list. The Unit consists of a 16mm. black and white sound film and a 
filmstrip with comprehensive notes. 

Toward the end of the year the list of films distributed by the Association 
was reviewed by the Council, and it was decided to delete from the list with 
effect from 31st March, 1962, the films Index to Progress and Resources Dis- 
covered, The first film was made in 1950 to celebrate the Centenary of the 
1850 Public Libraries Act, and it at once proved very popular. The film has 
circulated since throughout the world with excellent results, and its withdrawal 
from circulation means that there will no longer be available a film which shows 
public librarianship in Great Britain in all its aspects, 

The Honorary Films Officer has satisfied the usual large number of 
enquiries from many sources concerning visual aids. During 1961, there has 
been an enhanced interest in the use and co-ordination of Visual Aids in 
Librarianship in other sections of the profession. It has occasionally emerged 
that experience already gained as a consequence of the activities of the Associa- 
tion’s Visual Aids Panel is being laboriously resought. This seems to suggest 
that a greater degree of co-ordination might be envisaged in the future with a 
view to speeding progress in this now vital field of bibliothecal practice. 
EDUCATION. 

The final form of the new syllabus of Library Association professional 
examinations was published this year. Throughout the course of its framing, 
the A.A.L, made many suggestions as to ways in which the new syllabus might 
be improved and the ultimate shape is one which received the Association's 
blessing and support. The nature of the revised syllabus caused the Education 
and Library Committee to consider the future of A.A.L. Correspondence 
Courses, and it was decided that correspondence courses for the new Intermediate 
and Final papers will be provided only if the need for them is proved. 

The Association continued to help the student librarian in other ways. 
Inter alia, it pressed for improvements in Examination Centres, and brought to 
the attention of the Library Association its views on the ambiguity of certain 
examination questions. 

1961 saw the publication of a revised A.A.L. List of Essential Textbooks. 
to which was added a supplementary list of recommended works. It is hoped 
fo maintain the revision of the list. 

To the panel of tutors the following were welcomed: J. Faughey, F.L.A., 
A. Maltby, F.L.A., S. J. Paget, F.L.A.. С. D. E. Soar, B.A., F.L.A., and H. 
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Tyerman, F.L.A. Resignations were received with regret from F. Atkinson, 
F.L.A., S. Barton, F.L.A., В. C. Denniss, F.L.A., В. J. Hoy, B.Sc., F.L.A., 
G. H. ” Lawrence, F.L.A., d С. Powell, F.L. A., Miss W. D. Stevens, F.L. A. 
and J. F. T. Thomson, M.A., F.L.A. 

1,342 courses were arranged, as against 1,303 in 1960. The increase in 
intake has meant additional effort on the part of tutors, and our gratitude to all 
those who have borne this extra burden is placed on record. 

At the close of 1961, explorations were in progress relating to the possi- 
bility of a study tour of United States libraries which may take place in the 
autumn of 1963 under the auspices of the Association. 

MEMBERSHIP, В 

Further efforts were made to encourage membership of the A.A.L. during 
the year, and membership figures show a further increase over those for 1960. 
Copies of the pamphlet Invitation and Opportunity together with a letter of 
introduction, were sent to the members of the Library Association who joined 
during 1961, but did not opt for membership of the A.A.L. Readers of the 
Assistant Librarian were reminded to opt for the A.A.L. when they renewed 
their subscriptions to the Library Association. The Association suggested to 
the Library Association a revised form of application and renewal of subscrip- 
tion for overseas members, providing for those members the same opportunity 
for Sectional membership as for members resident in this country. As a result 
of this action, overseas membership of the A.A.L. has doubled. 

That section of the Association’s Handbook for Divisional Officers relating 
to membership was revised. 

For the first time, voting papers for the A.A.L. national election were sent 
this year direct to members in lieu of distribution through the A.A.L. library 
representatives. This has relieved Divisional officers of a considerable burden 
and improved the possibility of members receiving their voting papers in good 
time. 

The membership strength of the Association at the end of the dd was as 
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follows: — North Wales a. ; 

Bristol m. .. 341 Northern Ireland ix su 81 
Devon and Cornwall .. .. 135 South Wales 2 Ж .. 198 
East Midland .. zd .. °572 Sussex A 2 sr." 72 
Eastern - a ЖА .. 178 Wessex Е m .. 269 
Greater London ig .. 2943 West Midland .. n .. 826 
Kent Зе 25 .. 259 West of Scotland 22 .. 297 
Liverpool м zs .. 527 Yorkshire . 633 
Manchester "n 25 .. 629 Central (i.e. rest ‘of Scotland, 

North Eastern .. £817 Ireland, Overseas) .. .. 716 

Total at 31st “December, 1961 ET 9380 


Comparative figures for the last five years Were :—- 

1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
7,396 7,605 7,857 8,189 8,345 

A total of 1,146 new members of the Library Association during the year 
opted for the A. ALL. 
THE FUTURE. 

The future of the Association will be in the hands of the Divisions and 
individual members more than ever in 1962. The Reorganisation Committee 
which was set up during 1961 is now well into its task. A report may be expected 
early in the New Year. Certain aspects of reorganisation have already begun 
to take shape in the form of the work of the Election Rules Sub-Committee 
(some suggestions of which have been implemented); the reduced number and 
extended time allotted to Council meetings and the inauguration in 1962 of a 
Presidential reception; the increase to five in the number of A.A.L. representa- 
tives on.the Library Ássociation Council; and exploration of the possibility of a 
common A.A.L./L.A. publishing policy and of an improved Assistant Librarian. 
It is not expected that the. Association will undergo complete metamorphosis, 
but Divisions will have the opportunity to examine the Reorganisation Com- 
mus recömmendationė prior to consideration by Council. 

. Е HOWARD PHILLIPS, President. 
Jonn Hoye, Honorary Secretary, 
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INTERNATIONAL 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF THE 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 
1960 


This Bibliography, published in four parts, Sociology, Political 
Science, Economics, Anthropology, continues the great pro- 
gramme of documentation first put in hand by UNESCO in 1952 
with the collaboration of the International Committee for Social 
Sciences Documentation (I.C.S.S.D.). 


The Bibliography is truly international and lists all scien- 
tific publications in these four fields which appeared during 1960. 
Particular attention is paid to the official publications of national 
governments. The material is presented in accordance with the 
universal decimal system of classification. 


This authoritative Bibliography is presented in bi-lingual 
form (English/French) and includes both Author and Subject 
Indexes and a List of the Periodicals consulted. This Biblio- 
graphy is an essential working tool for librarians, university 
departments, research institutions, and indeed for all whose work 
тегез comprehensive reference to the literature in any of these 

elds. 


Each of the four parts is available separately 


SOCIOLOGY (Volume X) 
POLITICAL SCIENCE (Volume IX) 
ECONOMICS (Volume IX) 
ANTHROPOLOGY (Volume VI) 


Subscriptions: 10 gns. p.a. per set; 3 gns. p.a. per individual parts. 


Copies of the Bibliography for previous years are in most 
cases available from the publishers. Prices on application. 


STEVENS 


11, New Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 





_ ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS 
(Section of the Library Association) 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 
lst January to 31st December, 1961. 


INCOME. EXPENDITURE. 

GENERAL ACCOUNT. 
To: £ s.d. By: £ s.d. 
Capitation Grant .. 2934 1 1 Payments to Divisions.. 1256 16 0 
Subscriptions .. 1 5 0 Loans to Divisions .. 100 0 0 
Assistant Librarian: Subs. 198 5 3 Councillors’ Expenses .. 1247 1 2 
Айу! д. 452 8 8 Library .. see .. 11000 
Balance from Conference Stationery 2% .. 11748 
Secretary .. 65 13 0 Postage ж " 78 13 4 
Repayments of loans .., 17 0 0 Conferences 25 2% 6217 4 
-------- Annual Election e 183 9 6 
3668 13 0 Clerical Expenses .. 181 5 0 
Desir BALANCE .. .. 1804 0 10 Martin Award .. 21 0 0 
` * Assistant Librarian: Ptg. 1516 5 0 
Ра Distbn. 491 0 5 
Miscellaneous e ы 24 18 11 
Debit Balance from 1960 82 2 6 
£5472 13 10 £5472 13 10 





LA on 
*The account for the December issue was not received until after the accounts 
had been closed for audit. 


PUBLICATIONS ACCOUNT. 


To: £ s.d. By: £ s.d. 
Sales of Publications .. 7802 3 5 Printing Publications .. 3384 6 0 
It’s Fun FiNDpING Оот— Royalties . .. 134113 9 
Sales 2 be 63 13 0 Distribution " .. 164 7 0 
Rents 5 8 0 0 Stationery " СА 68 6 0 
RESOURCES DISCOVERED: Postage P E 226 17 1 
Sale s 10 13 0 Advertising vs .. 133 1 2 
Rents 2% 140 Films 10 3 7 

CHARGING METHODS Refunds to Hon. Films | 
(Filmstrip) .. Es 6 12 8 Officer . 59 19 8 
Postage Refunds Js 217 7 Insurance ui m 513 3 
Miscellaneous .. 5 5 0 Clerical Expenses ix 75 0 0 
Float (H.E.S.O.) a 20 0 0 
Miscellaneous .. s 9 4 9 
5498 12 3 
Balance in Hand .. 2396 16 5 
£7895 8 8 £7895 8 8 

CORRESPONDENCE COURSES ACCOUNT. 
To: £ s.d. By: £ s.d. 
Balance from 1960 .. 878 2 10 Tutors’ Expenses .. 3290 17 6 
Students’ Fees .. .. 4627 5 2 H.E.S.O’s Expenses .. 201 6 0 
Sales of Notebooks  .. 2 6 3 Postage .. 103 199 
` Stationery Я .. 249 17 9 
Refunds of Fees. - 1710 0 

Standard Courses— 

Revising M .. 151 4.0 
Editing i .. 1581 4 Q 
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Duplicating .. .. 411 12 0 
Clerical Expenses бы 75 0 0 
Residentizl Schools ss 40 0 0 
Miscellaneous  .. is 5 0 0 
4697 11 0 
Balance in Hand .. 810 3 3 
£5507 14 3 £5507 14 3 
SUMMARY OF BALANCES. 
Cr. £ s.d. Dr. £ s.d. 
Publications Account .. 2396 16 5 General Account .. 1804 0 10 
Correspondence Courses Nett Balance is .. 1402 18 10 
Account - .. 810 3 3 . 
#3206 19 8 £3206 19 8 
BENEVOLENT FUND ACCOUNT, 
To: £ s.d. By: £ s. d. 
Balance from 1960 .. 39011 0 Balance in Hand s 406 4 7 
Interest on Deposit 

Account ee РЕ 2 611 

Interest оп Savings Certs. 13 6 8 
` £406 4 7 £406 4 7 

Audited and found correct. 
А. W. BALL, H. G. HOLLOWAY, 
W. Н. Mabey, | Hon. Treasurer. 

Hon. Auditors. 16th January, 1962. 
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Lists of juvenile picture story books, 
penguins and paper backs available in 
special bindings may be had on request 


TELEPHONE 1591-2 FALKIRK TELEPHONE 219 MORLEY 





APPOINTMENTS - 1 


"[The] British Transport Commission invite application for the post 
of Bursar and Librarian for the Staff College, Woking, Surrey." 
; “ THE OBSERVER," 16.2.62. 
Could there be any worse a 
fate than being Librarian and Bursar? 
Surely they would curse a 
Librarian who said “No, Sir, 
no books to-day; 
I'm doing staff pay." 


Could the poor devil ever keep straight in his mind 
that account books recorded the money fined 

for books kept too long and moneys spent to bind 
the account books that recorded the kind 

of moneys he spent 

on the books he lent? 


And when he supervised the staff, 
would they necessarily laugh 
when he proceeded to straf 

their selfish retention of half 

the books which he kept 

for the students as they slept 


in the classrooms provided 
by a Bursar (and Librarian) so many-sided? 


But take me, Director, Dept. ‘O’, 
for indeed I will never, never, never say “ Мо.” 
to a salary united so 
with certain travelling concessions—oh! 
I can easily adjust it to a suitable figure 
in the account books I must keep with such vigour. 
` ASPIRANT (with an ‘h’). 


G.L.D. RESIDENTIAL REVISION SCHOOL. 


Encouraged by the success of last year's school, G.L.D. is to hold 
another school at the High Leigh Residentail Conference Centre, 
Hoddesdon, Herts., from Friday evening to Monday morning, 11th to 
14th May. It is intended for students of Е.Р.Е, and Registration, Groups 
A, B and C, and intensive personal tuition by an excellent team of 
lecturers will be given throughout the week-end. Some of the new 
county libraries in Herts. will also be visited. 

The fee will be £5 and last year most students were able to claim 
all or part of this from their local education authority. 

If you are interested in a week-end of hard (but not unenjoyable 
revision under expert guidance, please write for further details and an 
application form. Early application is advised as last year the school 
was over-booked. 

А. О. MEAKIN, 


Hon. Education Secretary, Central Library, East Barnet. 
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Correspondence 





Bibliography and Book Selection 


Mr. Best Harris’ contribution to the book selection correspondence 
(February Assistant) contains some strange reasoning and leaves many 
questions unanswered, 

If selecting books is not the librarian's principal business, then what, 
if anything, is? That the job of the librarian is to use experts to advise 
him on what he should buy is unexceptionable, although 1 should like 
to have heard more on tbe selection of experts, and how Mr. Best 
Harris rates the librarian as selector of fiction and general literature. 
Why should the use of expert advice make book selection any the less 
his principal concern? Even though no part of book selection and the 
inseparable process of stock editing can be all his own work, the 
librarian is judged by the quality of his stock and service. It follows 
that the collection and maintenance of stock is fundamental. 

As Mr. Best Harris infers, a few librarians have the subject know- 
ledge necessary to become authorities on the bibliography of a wide 
range of topics, but a narrow specialisation can at least help towards 
appreciating related problems in other fields. Yet, in general, it is in 
keeping with the rest of our work to rely on our knowledge of sources 
of information, to seek out authorities, and to record and arrange our 
findings for future use. As 1 understand it, the only attempts at a 
comprehensive book selection theory and the production of formulae 
for the purpose, died years ago. It is quite clear that there is no short 
cut to good book selection, and no substitute for knowledge of books 
and the requirements of the library's clientele. 

PAUL N. TURNER, 
Islington Public Library. 


Examinations 


I read with interest Mr. Jim Duncan’s remarks on the Registration 
Group C examination in the February issue. 

I sat this examination many time before becoming one of the four 
successful Scottish candidates in June, 1961. It was apparent from 
reading the results of each Group C examination that I sat, that the 
Scottish passes were always below the national average. For example, 
in June, 1960, there were only six successful Scottish candidates, when 
the overall pass was 35 per cent (at least 20 candidates were sitting in 
one of the four centres in Scotland, there should only have been 17 
over the four Scottish centres). : 

Thus, the poor passes in Scotland in June, 1961, cannot be put 
down, as Mr. Duncan suggests, to the fact that Scottish scripts were 
marked more severely than English ones on one specific occasion. 

Why have Scottish results been consistently poorer than English 
ones? This is a question I could not answer until I was fortunate 
enough to obtain the services of a very efficient tutor іп an A.L.A. 
correspondence course. 

I learned from the tutor, (an English librarian) of many innovations 
and practices unheard of, or little known, in Scotland. For example, 
English libraries have made great advances in the fields of technical 
co-operation, gramophone, hospital and other specialised library services, 
in staff training schemes and in subject departmentalization. 
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Therefore Scottish candidates, who have an unfortunate disadvan- 
tage in being somewhat “behind the times”, should endeavour to learn 
of the latest trends in English librarianship through a Registration 
Group C correspondence course. | 

В. J. Мспвилігн, 
Dumbarton County Library. 


Public Relations. 


I think I detected just a trace of a giggle in Mr. Mardall’s little 
piece on “ Public Relations and the Reference Library”. Well, all right, 
laugh at the Reference Library or the ad-man, or both. But at the 
same time, perpend. I am a telly fan, and on the “ other channel" I 
get a nightly dose of such persuasion, hidden and otherwise. It is all 
in such vein, but it is in dead earnest. 

Whether there is an ad-man behind each little jingle with his tongue 
in his cheek manipulating our responses like a puppeteer, I do not know. 
But I do know that millions of pounds are spent on such advertising, 
that thousands of executives depend for their living on the results pro- 
duced by it, and the product of their expenditure and research is "You'll 
never know where the yellow went... " I venture to suggest that 
these men are not all fools. That they have not produced a national 
joke, but a highly effective means of selling their product. 

Well. We are told, in fact urged, that we public librarians are there 
to provide the “community”, which is the same one that watches the 
telly and is therefore the “ad-man”, the “masses”, the “public”, or what- 
ever other name you choose to pass your exam. by, with the most 
efficient service possible. 
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Each Public Library has a very strong competitive position, by 
virtue of zero selling price (except after the first fortnight) and a guar- 
anteed income largely independent of results. So we have not been 
economically obliged to find the most efficient means of propagating 
our servies. The ad-mean have. 

Are we not morally bound, therefore, to adopt their methods? 
Thank you, Mr. Mardall, for showing us the way. 

] am compiling a guide to the collections on the following lines. 
“Knowledge is power! Power unlimited at your instant finger-tip 
control...” Сап anyone tell me, please, why I feel so sick? 

J. E. Hur, | 
Barrow-in-Furness Public Library. 


Second Thoughts on the)First Folio 


Mr. Bubb, in a rambling and inconclusive survey, attempts to formu- 
late a rationale for librarianship. His needlessly acid comments regarding 
librarianship in smaller authorities will not pass unmentioned, but I 
hope that these can be safely left to other members of the profession 
to answer effectively. 

I am a Tutor-Librarian and proud of it—and regard it as a chal- 
lenge to those of my kind that we are once again denigrated in the 
columns of a professional journal. If there is some purpose in librarian- 
ship which should surely unite us all (including the Royal College of 
Technology, Salford), it is surely the encouragement of reading. We 
are all responsible for collections of books and allied material and we 
would seem to differ only in our approach made to the material in- our 
charge. The Tutor-Librarian is constantly seeking to exploit his stock 
and feels so strongly that this is essential that he ensures that the 
library tutorial is regularly time-tabled. Even Mr. Bubb “sometimes has 
to persuade students that libraries are good things". 

It is interesting to note that, although Mr. Bubb holds Tutor- 
Librarians in "apparent derision", he is at variance here with the policy 
of the Library Association. I suggest he re-reads “The Recommenda- 
tions on the Staffing of Technical College Libraries", published by the 
Association in 1960. This leaflet states, with specific reference to the 
College Librarian: "It is accordingly considered desirable that the title 
of this post should be Tutor-Librarian". 

G. W. J. WHEATLEY, 
St. Albans College of Further Educatioa. 


REVIEWS 


CLARKE, I. F. (compiler) The tale of the future, from the beginning 
to the present day: a check-list of those satires, ideal states, imaginary 
wars and invasions, political warnings and forecasts, interplanetary 
voyages and scientific romances—all located in an imaginary future 
period—that have been published in the United Kingdom between 1644 
and 1960. Library Association. 20s. (15s. to members). 1961. 

Up to the early 1930's, any Science Fiction enthusiast who took his 
reading seriously tried to be a Completer—he tried to collect all sf 
published. To-day, this is impossible, and so, for that part of sf which 
is set in the future, enthusiasts will welcome Mr. Clarke's check-list of 
about 1,000 publications as a means of tracking down books they may 
have missed. 
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Public Libraries may treat this book in several ways. They may 
reject it as trivial, buy it and put it with the other bibliographies in the 
-cataloguer’s office where no-one will see it, or buy several and put them 
where the public can get at them. If many Libraries follow this last 

. policy, the Librarians in charge of the Metropolitan Joint Fiction 
Reserve collections have my sympathy in advance, as the queues for 
: out-of-date titles will probably be long. 

Mr. Clarke distinguishes three types of tale of the future: the 
utopian, the political and the scientific romance. From this grouping 
I would surmise two things about Mr. Clarke. He is probably not a 
numerate sf fan and he does not think that sociology is a science. 
Scientific romances can be split into those written by authors ignorant 
of scientific method, and those by authors who take care that their 
stories are correct as far as current scientific knowledge goes, and that 
their extrapolation is reasonable. This second group of scientific roman- 
ces surely contains any utopian or political stories written by authors 
who have bothered to read sociology seriously, rather than relying on 
their own political or religious prejudices. 
| Mr. Clarke’s list is in order of date of publication in the U.K. (This 
can produce curious effects where publication was much earlier elsewhere, 
which happens with Hugo Gernsback’s Ralph 124C31+, listed under 
1952, Its chief claim to interest is that it was published about 1911 and 
makes some oddly naive forecasts of gadgets, many of which were in 
common use by 1952.) The entries are annotated to show the subjects 
of the stories. The quality of a few stories is evaluated. This useful 
feature could well have been extended. 

Mr. Clarke very modestly disclaims completeness for his list, but 
as it is difficult to decide whether some sf is set in the present or the 
near future, one must be careful in faulting him. But since he includes 
some political stories set only one or two years in the future with 
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respect to their publication date, perhaps the following items, published 
around 1950—1960, might have been included. 


Asimov, I. 

End of eternity. 
Bradbury, R. 

Dandelion wine. 

Day it rained forever. 

Golden apples of the sun. 

October country. 
Christopher, J. 

Caves of night, 


Large, E. C. 


Matheson, R. 
I am legend. 
Sheckley, R. 
Pilgrimage to earth. 
Sturgeon, T. 
More than human. 
Way home. 
Tucker, W. : 
Wild talent. 
Wyndham, J. Ы 
Jizzle. 


Dawn in Andromeda. Outward urge. 


Much other material has been published in the various sf periodi- 
cals, but the inclusion of this would have produced an enormous and 
cumbersome list. The check-list is supported by short-title and author 
indexes and a list of bibliographies. 

As a piece of book production, LA bibliography no. 2. will win 
no prizes. The typographical layout is wasteful. One tenth of the whole 
list is taken up by dates, which are repeated for every entry in a column 
of their own. The paper is of a kind usually used by producers of 
novelettes. The cloth cover is finished in a shiny green pigment which 
readily dissolves in water. The design of the front of the jacket bears 
a family resemblance to the cover of the Library Association Record. 
The rear of it is blank white. Surely the Library Association can do 
better than this. | 

D. J. StMPsoN. 
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Ranganathan (S.R.): Colon Classification: Basic Classification. Asia 
Publishing House, 1960. 


There are few changes in the content of this new edition of Colon. 
There is a slight expansion of the Space and Time facets, to allow speci- 
fication of such concepts as Spring, Summer, Forest, Island, Mountain, 
City. Although Ranganathan has developed schedules for these two 
common facets equalling those of U.D.C. in range and flexibility, only a 
selection appears here; this is in accordance with the new policy begun 
in the 5th edition of Colon—to provide for books, Basic Classification 
only, and to produce separately detailed schedules for Depth Classifica- 
tion for documentation purposes. 

Other expansions are of the Common Energy Facet (i.e., for opera- 
tions common to all or most subjects, such as Calculating, Designing, 
Measuring), and of Nuclear Physics and Nuclear Engineering. A new 
partially comprehensive main class has been added at NZ for Language 
and Literature together. For all these additions there is a substantial 
literary warrant. 

Alterations in order and collocation include the removal of Pharma- 
cognosy from its place as an Energy focus at L:6 to main class status 
and, by implication, to the Personality category at LZ. No explanation 
is given for this, and Pharmacotherapy is left at L:63. Another example 
of reinterpretation of the Fundamental Categories is the moving of the 
Subject Taught facet in Education from second to first level of second 
round Personality; e.g, a book on Audio-visual methods of teaching 
mathematics is now classified as Education—Teaching—Mathematics— 
Audio-visual methods, instead of Education---Teaching—Audio-visual 
methods—Mathematics. Whilst this is undoubtedly an improvement, it 
still appears to be a doubtful interpretation of the relation between Per- 
sonality and Energy, since the subject knowledge imparted to a person 
by the operation of teaching would appear to be a Personality focus. 
* Without personality there can be по... action, reaction or. incidence in 
ERE or time—" (Prologomena, p. 179). Teaching certainly implies a 
subject. 

A certain simplification of notation is effected by replacing the Greek 
letters for some main classes by Latin letters; e.g., KZ Animal Husbandry 
replaces, (lamda). 

There are a number of cases of obscurity over fairly elementary points. 
For example, although Tool Phase was removed in Edition 5, there is 
still no clear indication as to how an agent or instrument is to be specified. 
Similarly, there is an instruction at 2,97 Regulative Law (sub-divided like 
the whole classification) that it is for cross-references only. But how to 
specify the law of a special subject is not clear. 

The typography, layout and binding of this edition are all much 
improved. But in the schedules proper the enumerated facets are still 
crowded together unhelpfully, with small and weak italic headings intro- 
ducing each new facet, round or level. In a few years now, with the 
implementation of the new Library Association syllabus, Colon will have 
to be studied alongside the other major general classifications. More 
attention to the details of layout, notes and examples will be very welcome. 

But these are details. The central significance of Colon remains— 
the first fully faceted scheme, the only faceted general scheme, and the 
test bench on which are hammered out innumerable developments in the’ 
basic theory of library classification. 

J. Mitts. 
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A SHORT READING LIST FOR THE STUDENT OF THE LITERATURE 
AND LIBRARIANSHIP OF HISTORY AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


by Geoffrey Thomas, Cardigan Joint Library 


These notes have been compiled to help students wishing to take 
this option in Finals. It is by no means a comprehensive list of the 
essential reading, but as a basic reading list, it should be sufficient for an 
introduction to the reading on the subject. At the moment the student 
has only the syllabus and the very short graded list of textbooks in the 
Student's Handbook 1956-7 to help him. There is no Guide to Profes- 
sional Examinations for this paper, nor to my knowledge, is there an 
A.A.L. Correspondence Course available. This list therefore should 
help the student in the task of compiling his cwn course of reading. It 
should, however,. be understood that this is only a personal view of the 
subject, and that although I have emphasised certain parts of the 
syllabus, the examiners may prefer to place their emphasis on different 
aspects in the future. 
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, , PHILOSOPHY oF HISTORY. 


(a) This covers the actual ideas of the philosophers: —Collingwood, 
Croce, Butterfield and Toynbee seem to be worth studying. 

(b) There can be questions of general discussion, e.g. “The influence 
of history is not necessarily good," or “Historians study the past for 
its own sake." 

(c) One should consider the value of our sources and the problems 
of recording and evaluating contemporary history. 

(d) The student should be prepared to consider whether history is 
scientific or licerary, and the nature of bias in historical writing. 
General А 

As а general introduction, the student should read the special 
number of the Times Literary Supplement devoted to Historical Writing 
(January 6th, 1956) and particularly the article by Geoffrey Barraclough 
The larger view of History, in which he makes a plea for a new perspec- 
tive “іп which the old Europe is viewed in the age of global politics!" 
Arnold Toynbee in The limitations of historical knowledge in the 
same number stresses the need for the historian to ask the “ perennial 
questions," and not to remain superficial or myopic. 

BARRACLOUGH, Geoffrey: History in a changing world. Oxford, 1955. 
—This is stimulating to read, and the student might well find in it 
the type of quotations examiners like to use. 

But er, J. R. M.: The present need for history. C.U.P., 1949. 

— Useful for a discussion of the New Cambridge Modern History. 
BUTTERFIELD, Herbert: History and human relations. Collins, 1951. 
BUTTERFIELD, Herbert: The Whig interpretation of history. Bell, 1931. 

— Probably fundamental to our understanding of so many past and 

present causes for bias in historians. 

Carr, E. H.: What is history? Broadcast talks reprinted in the Listener, 

April, 1961. 

--Мг. Carr's talks provide a useful summary of the philosophy of 

history, and should provide the student with a basis from which to 

` discuss “ philosophy type” questions since he deals with Society and 
the Individual, Le. the standpoint of the historian in society; the 
historian and his facts, i.e. interpretation; history, science and 
morality, ie. the conception of scientific history and the lessons of 
history; causation in history; history as progress. 

N.B.—These lectures were published in book form by Macmillan 
at 21s. in October, 1961. 

CoruuiNGWooD, В. G.: The idea of history. Oxford, 1946. 

--Тһе individual student will have to decide on the extent to which 

he can afford the time to read the ideas of the philosophers as 

written by themselves. 

Dance, E. H.: History the betrayer: a study of bias. Hutchinson, 1960. 
—This is not a long book, and is mainly concerned with the manipu- 
lation of history in text-books, but there are some ideas on the 
selection of facts in history. 

Renier, С. J.: History, its purpose and method. Allen & Unwin, 1950. 
For the general question of whether history is science, art or/and 
literature, the following are suggested :— 

BERLIN, Isaiah: The conception of scientific history. This article in the 
periodical History and Theory, Vol. 1, No. 1, 1960, presents a closely 
argued defence of the conception of history as a science. 

Сниге, V. G.: History (Studies in the History of Civilization), 1947. 
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—He deals with the “systematization of knowledge," and the scien- 
tific theories of historiography. 
CHRIMES, S. B.: Some reflections on the study of history. University 
of Wales press, 1954. 
—This gives a moderate and compromise view of history, and the 
argument is easy to follow. 
Dray, W.: Toynbee's search for historical laws. An article in History 
and Theory, Vol, 1, 
FonBEs, D.: The liberal Anglican idea of history. C.U.P., 1952. 
Rowse, A. L.: The use of history. E.U.P., 1946. 
—+Despite some reservations, this could be worth reading for its 
surveys of the work of philosopher historians, for its discussion of 
the philosophy of history, and above all for the fact that it is easy 
to follow. 
RUSSELL, Bertrand: History as an Art. Hand and Flower press, 1954, 
WO ы Esmé: Truth in masquerade. Williams and Nor- 
gate, 1951 
--Меей only be read for its contribution to the discussion on whether 
history is bunk. . 
TREVELYAN, G. M.: Clio a muse. 2nd ed., Longmans, 1930. 
--А spirited defence of history as an " imaginative guess." It should 
be read. | 
WepGwoop, C. V.: History as literature. Times Literary Supplement, 
6th January, 1956, 


or 
Wepcwoop, C. V.: Literature and the historian. English Association 
Presidential address. O.U.P., 1956. 
Ұвроҹоор, C. V.: The velvet studies. Cape, 1949. 
--Ап argument on behalf of the “dramatis personnae " of history, 
and in defence of the popularisers of the results of historical research. 
For the biographical approach to history, the following form a useful 
starting point:— 
NAMIER, Г. B.: The avenues of history. Hamilton, 1952. 
NEALE, J. E.: Essays in Elizabethan history. Саре, 1958. 
PLUMB, J. H.: The interaction of history and biography. Times Literary 
Supplement, 6th January, 1956. 
` For the relationship of history and archeology :— 
ATKINSON, R.J. C.: Archaeology, history and science. Univ. of Wales, 
1960.—This covers the history of historiography—classical times, medie- 
val, including chronicles, annals, modern, especially the nineteenth 
century and the growth of modern scholarship. 
Ancient 
BRUNT, P. A.: Thucydides. An article in History Today, Vol. 7. No. 
12. Dec., 1957. 
- Bury, J, B.: The ancient Greek historians. Macmillan, 1909. 
MEIGGS, R.: Herodotus. An article in History Today, vol. 7. No. 11. 
Nov., 1957. 
MoMiGLIANO, A.: The place of Herodotus in the history of histerio- 
graphy. History, vol. 43. 1958. 
—Essential reading on the verdict of antiquity on Herodotus, and 
also for Herodotus’s contribution to historical science. 
Medieval 
The Cambridge History of English Literature, 1932. 
—Factual accounts of the medieval chroniclers, and estimates of 
their work and value. sé 


GALBRAITH, V. H.: Historical research in medieval England. Athlone 
press, 1951. 
—Professor Galbraith shows how historical research as such could 
not be a feature of the Middle Ages, and traces the course of medie- 
val historiography from Bede to William of Malmesbury and its 
decline. 
JAMES, M. R.: Two ancient English scholars. Glasgow, 1931. 
—St. Aldhelm and William of Malmesbury. 
Poore, В. L.: Chronicles and annals. O.U.P., 1926. 
—A brief outline of the origin and growth of the chronicle, and 
some notes on medieval chronology. 
There is a bibliography of chronology in CHENEY, C. R.: Handbook 
of dates . . . . В.Н.$., 1948. 


From the sixteenth to the nineteenth century 
The Cambridge History of English Literature is probably adequate 
for the chroniclers and antiquaries of the Tudor period, and even for 
Clarendon, Burnet, Robertson and Gibbon, 
Douczas, D. C.: English scholars. Cape, 1939. 
— ог the seventeenth century and medieval scholarship in that 
century, this is both masterly and entertaining. Dugdale, Wantage, 
Hickes, Madox and a host of others are included. 
JACKSON, J. H.: What is history? 1949. 
—A. brief introductory survey of historiography. 
Тномрѕом, А. H.: Gibbon. Historical Association, 1946. 
Trevor-Roper, H. R.: History, professional and lay, 1957. 
—The development of history teaching at the University since the 
Regius Chair was established in 1724. 
WAGNER, A. R.: Review of English historical school in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Archives 3 (19), 1958. 
WALTERS, H. B.: Some English antiquaries. In Royal Society of Litera- 
ture Essays—New Series, 1943. Vol. XIII. 
— Notes on some local historians of the seventeenth and early eigh- 
teenth centuries. 
WooDWARD, E. L.: British historians. Collins, 1943. 
--Ап outline summary of British historians up to this century. 
Bollandists 
Transactions of the Royal His. Soc. Sth series 8, 1958. 
Maurists 
Transactions of the Royal His. Soc. Series 5, 9, 1959. 


The growth of modern scholarship 
BUTTERFIELD, H.: Lord Acton. Historical Association, 1948. 
Соосн, С. Р.: History and historians in the nineteenth century. Long- 
mans, 1952. 2nd ed. 
—<A detailed and comprehensive survey of historical writing and his- 
torians including Ranke, and the Oxford School. 
Соосн, С. P.: Maria Theresa, and other studies. Longmans, 1951. 
This includes an essay on modern historiography, and essays on 
G.' M. Trevelyan and Harold Temperley. 
EDWARDS, J. G.: William Stubbs. Historical Association, 1952. 
ELTON, С. R.: Fifty years of Tudor studies at London University. Times 
Literary Supplement, 6th January, 1956. 
HALPERIN, S. W.: Some Twentieth century historians. Univ. of Chicago, 


1961. 
— Includes Pirenne, Trevelyan, Butterfield, Gooch. 
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NEALE, J. E.: Essays in Elizabeth history. Cape, 1958. 
—Includes an essay on A. F. Pollard. 


New Cambridge Modern History, 1957— 
— The general introduction discusses the writing of definitive history, 
and the problems of wri'ing contemporary history. 
Риме, Г. G.: J. H. Round. An article in History Today. May, 1954. 
— There is an entry also in D.N.B. (1922-1930), by Е. M. Stenton, 
_ which is worth reading. 
Postan, M.: Economic and social history. Times Literary Supplement, 
6th January, 1956. 
Роміскв, Е. M.:: Administrative History. Times Literary Supplement, 
6th January, 1956. 
bows, Е. M.: (Modern historians and the study of history. Odhams, 
—Essays on Vinogradoff, the Manchester School, Tout, Tait, Pirenne, 
and H. W. C. Davis. 
SCHEVELL, F.: Six historians. Univ. of Chicago, 1956. 
Some modern historians of Britain: Essays in honour of R. L. Schuyler. 
Dryden, N.Y., 1951. 
—Carlyle, Froude, Godwin, Smith, Gardiner, Sir L. Stephens, С. B. 
Adams, Firth, Tawney, Namier, Eileen Power. 
Tomun, E. W. F.: В. б. Collinwood. (Writers and their work), 1953. 
TREVELYAN, G. M.: An autobiography and other essays. Longmans, 
1949. 


Sources of Local and National History 


This should include achive material, guides, chronicles and memoirs 
(as source material), the publications of the Record Commissioners, His- 
torical Manuscripts Commission. and local Record Societies. 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. County Libraries Section: The sources of local 
history. 1959. 
— А handy bibliography. 
Совветт, E. V.: The illustrations collection. Grafton, 1941. 
FiNBERG, Н.Р. R.: The local historian and his theme. Univ. of Leicester, 
1952. 
Hepworth, P.: Archives and manuscripts in libraries. L.A., 1958. 
Новвв, J. L.: Libraries and materials of loca] history. Grafton, 1948. 
LIBRARIAN No, 8, 1955: Articles on libraries and local history. 
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Hoskins, W. G.: Local history in England. Longmans, 1959. 
—4A. short bibliography and list of sources for the study of local 
history, arranged under topics. : 
ишш ASSOCIATION: English Local History Hand-list. Phillips, 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION: County Records. rev, ed., 1961. 
—Records of the Court of Quarter Sessions and other County records. 
Tue NATIONAL COUNCIL oF SOCIAL SERVICE has issued a number of - 
pamphlets on the recording of local history, and the compilation of county 
bibliographies, including a scheme of classification. 
ровы, К. В.: How to write а parish history. 6th ей. Allen & Unwin, 
—Good reading lists at the end of the chapters. 
REDSTONE, L. J. and Steer, Е. W.: Local Records. Bell, 1953. 
STYLES, P.: Local record societies and the historian, 1932-57. Archives, 
vol. 3, Мо. 19, 1958. ` | 
Tare, W. E.: The parish chest. C.U.P., 1951. 


N.B.—The student should consider the-changed emphasis in the more 
recent volumes o fthe Victoria County History. Reviews of successive 
volumes in the English Historical Review help to bring out some of the 
points. 


' Public Records 


GALBRAITH, V. H.: Studies in the Public Records. Nelson, 1948. 
—Traces the growth of Public Records, and the establishment of a 
national conscience over their custody. 

GALBRAITH, V. H.: An introduction to the use of Public Records. Oxford, 

1934. 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


J. STARR & SONS, LTD. 


. Specialist Library Bookbinders 


Dawber Street Works 
Wigan, Lanes. 
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3484-5 К Wigan 
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HISTORICAL Mss. COMMISSION: A guide to the Reports: 
Part 1—Topographical, 1914. 
Part 2—Index of Persons, 1935-8. З 

Јонмѕом, C.: The Public Record Office. S.P.C.K., 1918. (Helps for the 
Student of History Series). 

PuBLIC RECORD OFFICE: Guide to the Public Records. Part 1. Introduc- 
tory. Н.М.5.О., 1949. 

RoBERTS, R. A.: The Reports of the Historical Mss. Commission. 
S.P.C.K., 1920. (Helps for Student of History Series). Like the other 
in.this series referred to above, this is a clear account and à brief 
analysis of the problems confronting the student in these fields. 

The work of the National Register of Archives. In Bulletin of the 

John Rylands Lib. 30(1) Oct., 1946. 

Espam, A.: The British Museum Library. Allen & Unwin, 1946. 

—Contains an account of the B.M. Catalogues of MSS. 
Libraries, contents, characteristics and facilities 

One of the important features of this section is documentary repro- 
duction, and micro-techniques as applicable to historical knowledge and 
research. 

Burkett, J.: Microrecording in libraries. L.A., 1957. 

Mason, D.: A primer of non-book materials. A.A.L., 1958. 

Riper, F.: The Scholar and the future of the research library. N.Y., 
Hadham, 1944. 

LiBRARY SCIENCE ABSTRACTS will have sufficient references for methods 
of documentary reproduction. 


Bibliographies and Reference Books 
Bibliographies: 
Countries, 
Periods. 
"Topics. 
Reference Books: 
Biographical Dictionaries. 
Topographical and iconographical reference books. 
Standard books. 
tAitlases. 

For the significant, the student may rely on:— 

WALFORD, A. J. ed.: Guide to reference material. L.A., 1959. 

supplemented by:— 

veo C. M.: Guide to reference books. Tth ed. and supplements, 
1951. 

Others which may be used for checking material are: — 

D R G. M.: A guide to historical literature. N.Y., Macmillan, 
193 

Gross: Sources and literature of English history, 1915. 

Bibliography of British History Series. 

Mr. G. Hayhurst, B.A., F.L.A., of the University of Nottingham, has 
compiled an annotated list of the bibliographical aids to History in the 
University Library, and this Guide to Bibliographical Resources: His- 
tory, a copy of which Mr. Hayhurst kindly let me have, is excellent for 
drawing attention to material not in Walford, and for demonstrating the 
practical aids of an academic- library. 

The signed reviews in the English Historical Review of bibliographi- 
cal and reference material one is not able to handle personally will sup- 
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plement the short notes in Walford and other books. These reviews, and 
a few from recent issues of the Times Literary Supplement, also indicate 
the more significant of recent historical writings. 


Publications of Current Research and of Societies 

Periodicals, theses, Festschriften, the publications of societies. 

The University of Nottingham’s Guide to Bibliographical Resources: 
History has some brief notes on a number of periodicals, and on some 
aspects of this question. 

NC For the more general question of periodical acquisition and con- 
rol:— 
Davinson, E.: Periodicals. Grafton, 1960. 

There is a short account of the Society of Antiquaries in British 
Book News, 1948, and of the Historical Association in the Times Literary ` 
Supplement, 6th January, 1956. 

“The Historical Association, 1906-1956.” Н.А., 1955. 

у The range of societies’ publications may be gauged from:— 
Gross, C.: Sources and literature of English history. 2nd ed., 1915. 
Dr. William’s Library Catalogue, 1900-1950, 1955. 


Archaeology 

Bibliography. 

LIBRARY ASSOCIATION County Libraries Section: Archaeology. 1960. 
(Readers! Guide). 

ATKINSON, R. J. C.: Field archaeology. 2nd ed., Methuen, 1953. 

Were V. G.: The dawn of European civilization. 4th ed., Kegan Paul, 
1947. 

" CRAWFORD, О. С. S.: Archaeology in the field. Phoenix, 1953. 

DANIEL, G.: A hundred years of archaeology. Duckworth, 1950. 

PIGGOTT, S.: Approach to archaeology. Black, 1959. 

WHEELER, M.: Archaeology from the earth. Oxford, 1954. . 

WHEELER, M.: Still digging. Joseph, 1955. 

WooLLEYy, C. L:: Digging up the past. Lutterworth, 1954, 

WooLLEY, C. L.: Spadework.. Lutterworth, 1953. 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the A.A.L. 
will be held at Manchester, on THURSDAY, 28148 JUNE, 
1962, at 2.30 p.m., in the Library. Notices of motion for 
the meeting must be submitted in writing and signed by two 
members of the Association, to reach me within fourteen days 
of the publication of this notice. 


Any amendment to the General Rules of the Association 
proposed by members must be signed by at least TEN 
members of the Association. 


CENTRAL PUBLIC LIBRARY, IOHN HOYLE, 
UNION STREET, 
OLDHAM. Honorary Secretary. 





AGENDA. 


Minutes of the previous meeting, held at Sheffield in the Central 
Library, on Wednesday, 21st June, 1961, 


To receive the Annual Report of the Council, including the Annual 
Rejort of the Honorary Treasurer and Honorary Auditors for the 
year ended 31st December, 1961. 


The retiring President, W. H. Phillips, F.L.A., will formally hand 
over the office of President to Godfrey Thompson, F.L.A. 


To nominate and elect two Honorary Auditors who, in accordance 
with Rule 5 (b), may not be members of the Council. 


Motions :— 
6) From the Council of the Assoctation. 

In accordance with General Rule 9 (c) the following amend- 
ments to the General Rules of the Association are proposed to 
take effect from 1st January, 1963. 

Present Rule 6 (Б). 

* Council—The Council of the Association shall consist of 
the Officers of the Association, immediate Past-President, repre- 
sentatives of the Divisons, and nine members, three of whom shall 
be under thirty years of age on 1st Jznuary of the year of their 
election, elected nationally by ballot of the members of the 
Association. The Council shall have power to co-opt. The 
Council shall take office annually on the ist January in each 
year, and shall meet at least four times during the year." 
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Proposed amendment. 

“ Council—The Council of the Association shall consist of 
the Officers of the Association, immediate Past-President, repre- 
sentatives of the Divisions, and eight members to be known as 
National Councillors, four of whom shall be under thirty years 
of age on Ist January of the year of their election. Half the 
number of National Councillors shall retire each year and they 
shall each serve for a term of two years and shall be elected by 
a ballot of the members of the Association. The Council shall 
have power to co-opt. The Council shall take office annually 
on the 156 January in each year, and shall meet at least four 
times during the year." 

Present Rule 6 (c). 

“Divisional Representatives— Each Division shall elect 
annually one representative to serve on the Council where the 
membership of the Division on 31st December previously does 
not exceed 350, two representatives where the membership 
exceeds 750, and one additional delegate for every 500 members 
above the first 750." 

Proposed amendment. 

* Divisional Representatives—each Divisional Committee 
shall elect annually one representative to serve on the Council, 
excepting that until 31st December, 1965, a single Divisional 
Committee serving that geographical area comprising the 
counties of London, Surrey, Middlesex, Essex, Bedfordshire and 
Hertfordshire shall elect four such representatives.” 

(Signed) Godfrey Thompson, President. 
John Hoyle, Honorary Secretary. 


6. Any other business. Jonn Hovrg, Honorary Secretary. 


PROGRAMME. 


The meeting will commence at 2.30 p.m. in the Theatre at the Central 
Library, St. Peter's Square, Manchester, on Thursday, 28th June, 1962. 

The Presidential Address by Godfrey Thompson, F.L.A., will follow 
the Annual General Meeting. 

Tea, by kind invitation of the Manchester Libraries Committee, will 
be taken immediately after the Address. 

For those interested, conducted tours of the Central Library and of · 
the Library of the College of Science and Technology are being arranged 
to take place after tea. 

A booking is also being made for “Fairy Tales of New York”, by 
J. P. Donleavy (author of “The Ginger Man”), which is being performed 
at the Library Theatre at 7 p.m. The price of tickets will be 6/6 each. 

Will members who intend to be present during the afternoon and/or 
evening please notify the local Divisional Secretary : — 

Mr. J. Russell, A.L.A., 
County Branch Library; 
Manchester Road, DROYLSDEN, 
Nr. Manchester. 


An indication of intention to be included in any of the events would 
be appreciated. 
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Тһе Re- Organisation of the A.A.L. 

In 1961 Council appointed a Committee to consider the desirability 
of re-organising the structure of the A.A.L. A detailed report has been 
examined by Divisional Committees and by the Council and now a con- 
spectus of their views is put forward for your consideration. 

Purpose. 

It was clear that before any alteration to structure could be contem- 
plated it would be necessary to re-examine the whole purpose of the 
Association. At a time when the Library Association itself is in process 
of re-organisation and will in the future be governed only by Chartered 
Librarians, the A.A.L. is faced with a challenge greater than ever before 
to look after the interests—professional, educational and social—of 
assistant and student librarians in all branches of the profession. 

In accepting its responsibility the A.A.L. is able to operate in a dual 
capacity: as a Section of the L.A., and as a separate body catering for 
the particular needs of its own members. A vigorous and united profes- 
sion requires the active participation of its younger members and it is 
through the A.A.L. that they can find a forum for self-expression and 
can be trained through Divisional and Council service. Similarly the 
A.A.L., representing assistants from every type of library, is able to 
further their education and to promote research and it has a ud 
responsibility to promote good standards of employment. 

A passionate belief in the value of a united profession means a 
- desire to co-operate whenever possible with other groups, and the Com- 
mittee considered that there is a special opportunity for co-ordinated 
action in the field of education, both nationally and regionally, following 
- the revision of the syllabus. So far as the relationships of the Association 
to the L.A. itself are concerned, it was considered that the present basis, 
provided by the 1929 agreement of integration, is satisfactory. 

With all these interests in mind, much thought was given to the 
question of imposing limitations of membership based upon age, post 
held, type of library, etc., and it was finally agreed that no such restriction 
would produce any overall benefit. Some restrictions of age are proposed, 
however, for the membership of Divisional Committees and Council and 
these are given later in this statement. 

Divisions. 

Divisions are seen as an essential part of the organisation of the 
Association in meeting the needs of individual members and the Com- 
mittee were concerned to ensure that their size and organisation should 
be as effective as possible. On the question of size, each existing Divi- 
sional boundary was considered in relation to the views of the local 
committee and to criteria concerning the number of members, the various 
types of library in the area, communications, etc. No changes are 
. recommended except regarding the Greater London Division and the 
West Midland Division. It is proposed for the G.L.D. that ultimately it 
should be split into five new Divisions: — 

2 London County and Middlesex, 
Essex, 
Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire, 
Berkshire, Buckingham and Oxfordshire 
Surrey: 

Since, however, London boundaries are at present under review by 
the Government the implementation of most of this proposal should be 
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delayed for three years or until the creation of the Greater London 
Council (whichever is the shorter period), andthe G.L.D. committee will 
then be asked to put forward recommendations. One of these proposed 
new divisions, however, is not dependent upon boundary plans for 
Greater London—that for Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, and Oxfordshire 
—and it is proposed that this should be created as soon as possible. 
Under this proposal Oxfordshire would be transferred from the West 
Midland Division. These proposals are in line with the wishes of the 
respective Divisional Committees. 

It is suggested for those Divisions in which certain areas present. 
difficulties of communication that consideration should be given to the 
formation of Sub-Divisions, and that occasional Divisional meetings 
should be specially arranged for isolated minorities in addition to those 
centres convenient to the majority of members. 

Divisional Committees offer an excellent opportunity for younger 
members to gain experience in the affairs of the Association, and in order 
to encourage this it is proposed that provision should be made for at least 
half the elected members to be under 30 years of age and that term of 
service should be two years, half of the elected members of the Committee 
retiring each year. The representation of various types of library and of 
library schools can be ensured by co-option As a means of encouraging 
local co-ordination of professional activity it is recommended that steps 
be taken to ensure that all Divisional Committees are represented on 
L.A. Branch Committees. Co-operation is urged also with Staff 
Associations. 

As a means of communication with individual members Divisions 
may wish to retain the system of library representatives, but it should Ве. 
noted that with improved methods of maintaining membership records 
and with the proposal to distribute the Assistant Librarian direct to 
members (see below), representatives would no longer be essential to the 
organisation of the Association on a national level. 


Council. 

Just as the Association needs the active participation of younger 
members in Divisions, so they have a vital part to play in Council and 
- it is proposed that there should be eight National Councillors, half of 
whom are under 30, and that they should serve for two years. Each 
Division would continue to be represented by a member elected by its 
committee, to serve for one year. There should only be one represen- 
tative per Division, thus reducing the Council to a more compact and 
efficient size, except that G.L.D. should have four representatives for 
the time being. 

To ensure the more effective distribution of business to Standing 
Committees, it is proposed that there should be four such committees in 
future: Executive, Finance and Membership, Publications, and Educa- 
tion. The new Executive Committee would be concerned with General 
Purposes and matters of policy. * 


Communications and Public Relations. 

The Assistant Librarian is regarded as the Association's prime medium 
of communication and the Committee affirmed their desire that it should 
be substantially larger and better produced. Because of its importance 
to each and every member it is proposed that in future it should be mailed 
with the Library Association Record to ensure prompt and accurate 
delivery. 
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_ Divisional Newsletters are also of considerable importance in the 
dissemination of news and as a forum of local opinion (though not as 
literary magazines), and where independent publication is not possible 
it is hoped that Divisions will consider the possibility of a joint publication 
with the local Branch of the L.A. It is also hoped that such communi- 
cations will be sent not only to members of the Division itself but also 
to those just beyond its boundaries. 

Everything possible should be done to attract new members inio 
the Association and a new edition of Invitation and Opportunity is 
proposed. A leaflet of welcome is also needed which might be distributed 
with the first copy of the Assistant Librarian. Divisions will also have a 
responsibility to extend a. welcome to their own new members, 

After careful consideration the Committee agreed that the Associa- 
tion does not require either a Public Relations Adviser or a Public 
Relations Officer. They do, however, consider it desirable for the good 
of the profession as a whole for the L.A. to employ a full-time officer 
for such purposes. 

Finance and Administration. 

Simplified methods of maintaining membership records are proposed, 
and in consequence the posts of Hon. Membership Officer and Hon. 
Assistant Secretary should be combined. The organisation of the Annual 
Conference, at present handled by the Hon. Assistant Secretary, would 
be passed to a specially appointed Conference Secretary. 

Discussions with the Library Association have revealed that when 
their new headquarters is available it should be possible for them to take 
over the storage and sale of A.A.L. publications, and this is proposed. 
When this comes about the post of Hon. Education and Sales Officer 
would be replaced by that of Hon. Education Officer. 

The possibility of renting an office in the new headquarters of the 
L.A. was considered and also that of employing staff either independently 
or on sub-contract, but it was decided that the considerable costs would 
not be justified. 

Conclusion. 

These, in broad outline, are the proposals for the re-organisation 
of the A.A.L. and the Honorary Secretary will be glad to receive your 
comments. Most of the proposals may be implemented by the Council; 
others require amendments to the Rules of the Association which are 
being submitted to the Annual General Meeting in June. They are, of 
course, included in the Agenda for that meeting which is printed in this 
issue. 


The Assistant Librarian 


With the issue of June, 1962, two changes will be made in the production 
of the Assistant Librarian, Firstly, the journal will be printed, in future, by 
The Sidney Press, of Bedford. This is the first change in more than ten years 
and follows a decision of Council at their meeting in January, 1962. Secondly, 
the journal will be distributed in future with the Library Association Record, 
following a Council decision in March, 1962, on a recommendation from the 
Re-Organisation Committee. This move will not only result in a substantial 
saving in funds for the A.A.L. over a period, but should ensure prompter, 
because direct, delivery to readers. It will mean, however, that the publication 
date will be the 15th of each month instead of the 1st, and there will be a 
six weeks! interim between the appearance of the May and June issues. 
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Correspondence 
Apathy? 

Criticism of the apparent apathy of members of the A.A.L. has often 
been expressed in your journal without evoking comment, but when you 
refer to nearly three-quarters of us as “apathetic numbskulls” (March 
editorial), it is high time at least one of us was prepared to answer this 
libel—at the cost of considerably more than two minutes’ thought. 

The immediate answer to the charge of low polls at elections is that 
it is less irresponsible to abstain from voting than actually to vote іп · 
any election where you do not know, or know of, a substantial number 
of the candidates. To which, sir, you will doubtless reply: you should 
get to know about them in the activities of the A.A.L. Which, of course, 
widens the question to one of interest or apathy in professional affairs 
generally. 

The time and expenses involved in travelling considerable distances, 
and the dearth of public transport in this enlightened age, must prevent 
many librarians from taking an active part in professional meetings. But, 
quite apart from that, it is desirable that librarians, after conscientiously 
and unstintingly giving of their best as librarians in their working hours,, 
should, on the whole, pursue interests other than librarianship when not 
on duty. They would be far too one-sided otherwise. 

In any case, it is all a matter of priorities, not of apathy. And since 
yours, sir, is an association of assistant librarians, many of your members 
are married with young children, and their first priority is the home. 
Good luck to them if at the same time they are able to take an active 
interest in the multifarious activities of the L.A., its sections and branches. 
But I often wonder if the wives of the “zealots”, whether in librarianship 
or elsewhere, do not have a pretty thin time of it. 
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Another priority appears to me to be an interest in the local com- 
munity among which for a period, long or short, we librarians have put 
down some roots. Too narrow an attitude? Not more so than an interest 
in the community of librarians, which if geographically wide, is also 
small in “population”. 

As to organisations, each of us must thoughtfully come to our own 
conclusions. I would put my priorities in the following order: Church, 
political party, trade union, professional association. Unfortunately, 
at present I haven't the time for the second, let alone the third and fourth, 
and, though I know I shall never be either, I would consider it a greater 
honour to become Vice-President of the Methodist Conference than 
President of the Library Association. I would also place general reading 
(perhaps a luxury for many busy librarians?) before professional meetings. 

Why then, since generally speaking it is wrong to be a nominal 
member of any organisation, should I and many like myself opt for 
membership of the A.A.L.? Because at least we are sufficiently interested 
to keep in touch with things by means of the literature you send us. 

Because of distance, transport difficulties, and Sunday meetings, I 
only attend on the average one professional meeting a year, but I am 
not ashamed to say so. And lest it be thought I am an apathetic stay- 
at-home, I would point out that it often happens I am out at meetings or 
am baby-siting to allow my wife to do the same. Iam sure that many 
another librarian is similarly engaged on non-library matters which 
interest him. For as you, sir, quote yourself, “ No man is on island"— 
not even for librarianship. 

“Apathetic numbskulls", my foot! 

PAUL BOLITHO, Cornwall County Library. 


. Lagree with most of your editorial on the apathy in A.A.L. elections, 
but is “two minutes’ thought and a threepenny stamp" all that is neces- 
sary? Yes, if you know the people involved, but not if they are just 
names to you. 

Many of our members must be comparatively young and inexperi- 
enced (only a page or two further on comes the proud statement that 
“every year the membership of the A.A.L. grows") and I believe that, 
there is an appreciable portion of the membership who feel that they do 
not know enough about the matter to be able to use their votes. It is not 
necessarily that they don't care, they are just bewildered and prefer to let 
those who know what they want get it. This may not be the best way, 
but I have heard more than one intelligent librarian say that. 

The little biographies are quite helpful, but consider :— 

*Mr. A. appears to have spent the last seven years at the Home 
Counties Library H.Q. and has served on the Nalgo Committee for five 
of them, and he has been nominated by that charming young man who 
did most of the talking at that meeting I attended last year, but is he 
to be preferred to that North Country stalwart, Mr. C., who has never 
stayed in any place longer than two years, obviously has a lot of experi- 
ence of differing types of library, and contributes an occasional article 
to the professional periodicals? Then there are the ladies, Miss E. and 
Miss F. Nothing much to choose between them but geography. Ah, 
Miss F. has special library experience, but does she rank above Messrs. 
P.and R.? A little further down my eye is caught by a familiar name, 
Mr. K. was my tutor, and I think it only decent to vote for him if he 
wants to serve on the committee. Mr. T., that famous writer of text- 
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books such as ‘ Libraries for the Librarian’, ‘ Librarians for the Library ’, 
etc. etc. Coo, I never knew he had once worked for the Nether Forward 
Co.—and another writer, Mr. M. as well. I can’t stand his books, so I 
shan’t vote for him, F.L.A. or no. How many have I marked? Another 
three crosses to go. I suppose they will want some of the old hands 
back again, so what about Mr. B.? Served on the A.A.L, 1945-1955, 

President 1956, etc., nominated by the Committee . . .” 

Joking apart, there are two ways of doing it. One, if they are all 
unknown quantities: vote for a well-balanced committee, some from 
various kinds of public library, including Reference, some from special 
Libraries, and one or two ladies, for often there are more women than 
men at our meetings. This is a compromise solution, and I much prefer 
the one which dawned on me only a few years ago: “You don't have to 
vote for seven, just vote for the one bloke you do know! It gives him a 
better chance of getting in. The rules say you may not vote for more 
than seven, not that you must vote for seven, or else . 

And a last comforting thought: If you don't vote you are not really 
entitled to criticise the Council! 

To my regret, I cannot think of a stronger conviction of the remaining 
apathetic numbskulls (5095) so a useful topic for the Council's delibera- 
tions might be: "How can we make our electorate elect?" 

(Miss) J. SANDERSON. 


The Examination Supplement 


I must draw your attention to an error which has crept into the 
Examination Supplement to the March, 1962, issue of the Assistant. 

Mr. Brimelow, in analysing the Registration Classification paper, 
refers to facet-type classification schemes, in answer to Question 5. At 
the end there appears a curious reference to the Electric Со, (sic) Occu- 
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pational Safety and Health and. Food Bibliography. Three separate 
schemes are involved here, the latter two being the well-known work of . 
D. J. Foskett. A facet scheme for engineering has been developed for use 
in the libraries of the English Electric Co. Ltd., which owes much to 
discussions with Foskett and other colleagues of the Classification 
Research Group. 

Incidentally, it is now generally agreed that the disappointing results 
of a Facet system in the Cranfield experiments were not due to the scheme 
itself as much as its method of application. Further tests have shown, 
for instance, that it is unwise to adopt a rigid preferred order policy. 


D. E. Васіку, English Electric Company. 


How right Mr. Doland is in saying that future students may well look 
back regretfully to the time when English literature was a compulsory 
subject! 

As students at a library school, we should like to add our own 
reflections to Eng. Lit's. swan song. 

Though we can only speak in respect of Period I of the present 
Registration syllabus, we feel we have been given something more than 
just a potential passport to examination success. 

Our general knowledge horizons have been broadened in many fields 
of which the following are examples: — 

VOCABULARY: Do you know what hedonism or hubris is? 

` HISTORY: Do you know who built Buckingham Palace or who 
made experiments in refrigeration and died in the attempt? 

PHILOSOPBY: Can you explain Bacon's induction theory? 
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How many examples, then, in Period I? 


We realize these factors are incidental, but would these same benefits, 
as benefits they surely are, be derived from the study of literature of a 
comparatively narrow field? 
BRIAN M. Нал; Roy W. Mayo, 


Students, Leeds School of Librarianship. 


In dealing with a question on library research, your examination 
supplement surprisingly made no mention of the Library Research 
Committee. The Committee administers the only continuing grant for 
library research in the country—£1,000 per annum—and amongst its 
sponsored projects are the survey on charging systems (the report of 
which. has received a great deal of attention from librarians everywhere), 
the guide to current British periodicals, the library Telex guide, a survey 
into the professional reading of librarians and a survey of the use of 
abstracts in a technical journal. In addition, it has been responsible for 
the launching of the Council for Micro-Photography and Document 
Reproduction as well as its work on cataloguing rules, classification 
revision, archives in libraries, library statistics and other subjects. 


P. W. PLUMB, Librarian and Research Officer, 
The Library Association. 


Subject Specialisation 
May I be given the opportunity to reply to Mr. Evans' letter which 
appeared in the March Assistant Librarian? 


It was appreciated that the particular instance of attendance at 
W.E.A. courses, mentioned in The Library Student's London, provoked 
Mr. Evans to make a general statement: “The diffusion of interest recom- 
mended by our student's guide is a professional curse", which I still 
doubt. I do not think it is a professional curse. 


We agree only in that a deep study of one subject is desirable, for 
whereas Mr. Evans would leave it at that, I still maintain it is in addition 
desirable for librarians to try to learn something about as much else 
as possible. Admittedly, the sum of knowledge is always enormously 
increasing, so that eclecticism does, of course, become necessary, but 
even that is quite different to what Mr. Evans would advise. 


I continue to believe, therefore, that it would be better to recommend 
the compromise: "Try to learn something about everything and every- 
thing about something". (T. H. Huxley) 


G. S. GEALL, Student, Ealing School of Librarianship. 
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^ . Apologia! 


ы This issue, apart from its correspondence column and review space is Й 
given over to the publication of official material relevant to the геогвапіѕа- . 
of the Association. Amendments to the Rules of the Association will come ` 
before the Annual General Meeting to be held in Manchester. on 28th . -° 

+ June, as announced on page 91 of the May issue, and it is essential that ` 
members should be as fully informed as possible. Accordingly, since it was 

‚ invoked in the statement to the membership printed in the same issue, the 
1929 Agreement of Integration with the Library Association is reprinted 
here, together with an indication of the make-up of Divisions as at present 

7. constituted; Dry stuff, maybe, but it could affect you. The relevance of 
the draft Agreement as printed is not now absolute, particularly since 
the reorganisation of the Library Association itself and E clauses which 
аге по юш operative are indicated: [*] > - 
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- PROPOSED PLAN FOR THE AMALGAMATIÓN OF THE 
ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS AND THE 
{ LIBRARY ‘ASSOCIATION 


- [ Reprinted from the Library Assistant, vol. XXII, no.5, May, 1929] 


(1) The Association of Assistant Librarians shall be a section of the. 
_ Library Association i in accordance with Bye-laws E8 to E16 of the Library К 


‘Association. 
, (2) The Association df Assistant Librarians shall be known as the 
Association of Assistant Librarians (in affiliation with the Library Asso- 


ciation) or by any other title selected by its members provided always that Е 


the title chosen shall indicate the connection апа / or union with the Library 
Association. 
` (3) The Association of Assistant’ Librarians as а. Section shall retain 


` its’ present constitution subject to amendments by its own members at - 


any time. 


(4) *The Association of Assistant Librarians shall be entitled to the ) 


sectional representation of two councillors upon the Council of the Library 
Association (hereinafter called the National Council) as provided for the 
i Bye-law B5 of the Library Association, and shall further be entitled to 
' nominate three of its members not being already Councillors of the Library 


- 


Association to serve upon each of the Library Association Committees for ' 


Education, Publications and Membership. 


- (5) *One of the sectional representatives of the Association. of | 


Assistant Librarians upon the National Council shall serve: upon Ше. 


.Library Association Committee for Finance and one upon the Executive 
Committee of the Library Association. 
(6) *The membership of the Association of Assistant Librarians imme- 


diately after union shall be in two divisions: (a)’members of the Library. - 
Association, who shall pay the appropriate subscriptions of the Library 


Association without any addition, and (b) members of the Association of 


Assistant Librarians not being members of the Library Association, who .. 


shall be known as Transitional Members апа shall continue to pay the 
subscriptions which are demanded from members of the ‘Association of 
Assistant Librarians at tbe date of this agreement, and shall enjoy all the 
privileges of membership of the Library Association as provided for in 
Bye-law А7, excepting in so far as modified. by paragraph 12 of this 
agreement. 

р (7) *The “Association of Assistant Librarians as a section shall ‘be 
bound not to enrol new members after the first day of January, ninéteen 


hundred and thirty, other than in accordance with Byelaws АЗ and Аб of |: 
the Library Association, and it shall be a part of the policy of the new - 


Section to persuade Transitional Members to become- members of the 
Library Association under Bye-laws A3 to A6. . 

(8) *The subscriptions of the members of the Association of Assistant 
-Librarians when formed as a Section shall be collected by the officers of the 


Section and shall be paid into the funds of the Library Association i in such, 


manner as may be hereafter determined. 
(9) The National Council shall pay to the. Association of Assistant 
Librarians for its expenses as a Section an annual sum to the ratio of in- 


come at present received from existing members of the` Association of . 


Assistant Librarians, i.e., at the rate of £30 per 100 members. 
(10) The Association of Assistant Librarians as a Section shall retain 
any balance of monies in its-possession at the date of the union, and its 
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Benevolent Fund shall remain the property of the Section and be under 


its control. 


(11) The Association of Assistant Librarians as a Section shall be 
wholly responsible for the editing, publication, and distribution of the 
Library Assistant. All publications at pzesent in possession of the Associa- 
tion of Assistant Librarians shall continue to remain the property of the 
Section and. under. its sole control. ~ 

(12) All members of the new Section shall receive the Library 


Assistant, as published, but notwithstanding the provision in Bye-law A7 - 


Transitional Members shall not be еп Пед to receive the Library Asso- 
ciation Record, as published, and shall not be entitled to Registration 
under Bye-laws A10 to A12 of the Litrary Association. | 
(13) The Association of Assistant Librarians аз a Section shall con-- 
trol and direct all the correspondence courses of the United Library Asso- 


' ciation, provided always that the courses are‘conducted in accordance with 


the policy of the Education Committee of the Library Association. 

(14) *The National Council shall: nominate a member of the Asso- 
ciation of Assistant Librarians Section to serve upon the Committee of 
the University of London School of Librarianship. 


(15) The~reorganisation consequent upon the union shall be carried ' 
-out under the conditions to be mutually agreed upon by the Association of 


- Assistant Librarians Section and the Librarian [sic] Association Council. 


(16) The Association of Assistant Librarians as a Section shall not 
give less than twelve months' notice of its desire to determine this agree- 
ment, ` 
(17) This agreement shall come into force on the first day of January, 
nineteen hundred and thirty. 
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‘The Divisional Structure of: the АУАЛЫ 
OE "Members: Bc irr n A 
-. 30.6. a ‚ Area S ss orsa 
609 ^ Gloüicestershire, 7 
dcr shire... un E" 
“(п “Devon, Cornwall. `. ав 
Ed ; "Lincolushire;.- ‘Derbyshire (excep 
-, High Peak), Nottinghamshire. 
Ba penis Ё ‚ Leicester: 


Londón: бойлу Р 
" Buckinghamshire, 
5 1.27707 7 1.8штеу; Hertfordshire, Berkshire. 
ii Q38).. . Kent. - E 
iVerpool. aad District. - 7(470) ^... West, Laricashire, “West. Cheshire.: 
anchester and District - (587) , Баві :Lancashire;. Hast’ Cheshife, : 
Дал ee gee stad os Уа 2 ‘High ‘Peak; (Derbyshire). 
32 4%). | С чей Combed ; 
| «Durham, ` Westmioi Y 
op с “ait shire North- Riding. PME 
ms E Anglesey, `Саегвагуоп,, , i 
Ж АЗ | < ‘Merioneth,” ‘Montgomery, | Flint 
2.7 Shire. > А 
Antrim, Armagh. ‘Down, Fer” 
Г 'Londonderty, "Tyrone... ым 
Pembroke, ‘Carmarthen; „Brecon 
‚ Glamorgan, . Monmouth, Cardi- re 
> 2 вай, Radnor, , pu J е 
> Sussex," 
: Hampshire, Dorset: Tsle- of "Wight: - 
2. Staffordshire, Warwickshire,.: Ox 
| .-fordshire;, - Worcestershire, > -Here 
` fordshire, Shropsliire. << - 
05». воть Kirkcudbright, _ Renfrew 
Dunbarton, Bute, ‘Argyll, Stirling, 
` Lanark, Dumfries. : 
"Yorkshire East апа West: ‘Ridings: M 
Scotland, е area of West. о 


: Thè, Rules of the: Asseovidtion: 
~- THe рее tule 6(c)reads: . ” OU: 

Қ “Divisional .representatives —Each Division shall.. elect. annually. oné, 
representative io serve’ on the Council where -the membership: of thé 

Jivision on 31st Décember previously does not-exceed.350, two represent 
7 “fives, ihere.tlié тпетћегзћір exceeds 350: but. does not. ‘exceed :250, - three 

a ‘representatives where.the membership exceeds 750; and "пе addition 

„delegate for. every 500 members’ -above the first 2505... * 

ane tule: was, а in- the Puoi issue ot: the Assistant Librati ian 
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«TO HELL WITH STANDING ORDERS" ` 


> ^ Council Notes—29th- and 30th March, 1962 Кее 


А, ы The agenda of the Council meeting was dominafed by SConsidératión of. 
.the report of the Reorganisation, Committee, Council's decisions concerning 
which were reported in the May Assistant. This inevitably led to a tendency to 
‘gallop through the items leading up to it, and unfortunately one of these was 
the reports of the Standing Committees. The President probably voiced the 
" need for economy of time felt, by many of those present when, at one stage in 
- the discussion on a Press and Publications Committee item, he was heard to 
: -- ‘murmur wistfully: "It would be nice to rule this out of order, but...”. 
47 ' . Ав many members of the Council well know, Council Standing Orders are, 
MIS ` inter alia, а bête noir of our Past-Presidents and one of Council's ablest orators, 
Howard .Phillips—hence the quote in my title which, I confess, loses some of, 
its fire in cold print. The outburst—Mr. Phillips has probably been promising 
`- 4 himself this moment of candour for years—was in response: to a very firm 
,: . ^ yuling from the Chair that а motion to reverse the Association's policy regarding 
© ^ . “the future provision of correspondence courses was not acceptable because the 
TS. ' policy decision had been made by Council less than a year ago. Mr Phillips'« ` 
p% motion to suspend Standing Orders was rejected equally firmly by Council, but 
- ‘it would be unfortunate if what he had to say were completely lost in tbe con- 
fusion about procedure. The point of his concern was that, although the pro- 
fession had been given to understand that the new Library Association syllabus", 
- heralded the era of full-time education for librarianship, the Library Association 
' js now actively encouraging part-time tuition classes; if the Library Association 
. sees these as a standard alternative method of preparation for the Intermediate 
and Final Examinations from 1964 onwards, then the A.A.L. Council have 
based their policy in relation to the future of their „correspondence courses upon 
a misapprehension, 

There are signs of a growing feeling among some members of the Council , 
who are not serving on the Education and Library Committee that an element ` 
within the Committee is not “with it" so far as the Council generally ‘is con- 
cerned. The members of the. Committee might just as easily claim, of course, 
that it is a section of-the Council” who are not “with it", but one might be 
forgiven for forming the impression from the hesitance of the Council in | * 
approving or sending back the recommendations of the Committee in recent ' 

. meetings that either the whole Committee is avant garde or its recommendations у 
are the work of a pressure group working within it. Since certain trends arising - 
from the implications of the new syllabus have been evident the Council have- 
received replies from the Library Association in answer to A.A.L. doubts about 

tuc the pattern of future professional education which should give the Education 

, апа. Library Committee food for thought. It. would be unfortunate if the 
impression that the A.A.L. Council is not prepared to contemplate new 

: correspondence courses at any price were to gain currency, because that is cer-. 

‘tainly not the attitude of the majority'of its members. 

Тһе main items of interest from the Education and Library Committee's 
report to Council concerned courses for graduates and non-graduates, the 
recent memorandum to the L.A. on standards of tuition in professional educa- | 

. tion, the future of A.A.L. correspondence courses, and the proposed study 

ee toür of United States libraries. The first three of these items are quite. closely . 

A linked, of course, and the picture which the Committee's recent reports convey 

= is’ not wildly encouraging. When the proposal to introduce the new syllabus 5 

n and full-time oral tuition was first mooted more than a year ago, several . . 

a » members of the Т.А. Council showed concern about the implications of 

KT transferring to the schools of librariansbip the responsibility at present borne 

^: ,* s by individual librarians for selecting the recruits to the profession. It was then 

to. pointed ош that few of the lecturers-in-charge had enioyed recent practical 
‘experience in administering libraries, that the standards of tuition between 
schools were uneven, that there is a pressing need for the appointment of large 
téaching libraries which would give practical application to the theory taught 
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at the ‘schools. and exert a rationalising influence upon the full-time student,, 

that in taking this step the L:A. was virtually abandoning its responsibility for 

standards of professional education, etc., etc.... In reply to the points made, 

the Chairman of the Library Association Education Sub-Committee hinted 

that it. was expected that the then tenuous link between the Minister of 

Education and the Library Association would be considerably strengthened by 

the time the new syllabus were implemented, so that the L.A. would be formally 

recognised as an advisory body in professional education for librarianship. So ` 
far as one can gather, this has not in fact happened and it would seem that 
the L.A; is not unduly concerned. Almost every move made by the A.A.L. to 

reassure itself through the Library Association has been met with fhe reply 

that “It is a matter for the schools themselves"—or words to that effect. The 
schools themselves are not to be blamed for this, but if this is really the, 
position there is clearly a need for a second string to the Library Association's 
bow in controlling the supply of qualified librarians. The A.A.L. should 
consider whether it should now move to amend those aspects .of the new 
syllabus which tend to make full-time education a ‘virtual necessity. 


The proposal to organise a study tour of United States libraries has met ' 


with considerable enthusiasm among members of the Association and it was 
reported that the organising working party had been formally reconstituted. 
A leaflet to be made available to епдйігегѕ will be prepared and it is.expected 
that the total cost of the trip will be approximately- £70. 


The Press and Publications Committee had raced through tbeir agenda- 


with commendable speed. They had been the first of the Standing Committees ' 
to break up on the previous day due, no doubt, to the fact that. very little 
of the report of the Reorganisation Committee affected their responsibilities 
and they had correspondingly fewer controversial matters to discuss. There was 
a moment of anxiety concerning the parlous financial state of the Association 
when the. Publications Officer reported the minutes. He revealed that "It was also 


` recommended that the Editor be authorised to solicit!" It soon became clear, 


-however, that he had either run out of breath or lost his place in his notes at , 


an unfortunate point, fot he continued almost immediately with “advertisements 
at a-page rate of £15 in connection with the annual Supplement of Documentary 
Reproduction”. Incidentally; Mr. Langley and his Committee had reason to be 
well pleased with themselves. The standard of production of the second edition 
of Binns' An introduction to historical bibliography, an advance copy of which 
"was passed round the Council room for inspection, is first class and a credit to 
the Association's imprint. 

By contrast, the Finance and General Purposes Committee had had a long 


session. "General purposes" covers a multitude of things and, had it been ' 


reasonable and desirable, the Committee could have given preliminary con- 
sideration within their terms of reference to almost the whole of the Reorganisa- 
tion Committeé's document. They had confined themselves chiefly to its financial. 
implications in the event, but there had remained a substantial agenda to be 
dispatched. It is at this March meeting that the final decisions on Divisional 
Capitation are discussed and the sharing cake this year was smaller than the 
Oliver Twist Divisions required. The scene is usually very much like an Easter 


morality play with a Dickensian flavour. Fairy godmothers have definitely no . · 


place unless disguised as Devil’s Advocates, but Scrooge is there in the shape 
of the current Honorary Treasurer and the Chairman of the Committee usually 
plays the role of Mr. Micawber. There are Bob Cratchits aplenty—one or 
two of whom turn out to be Old Fagins in disguise—and at last each little bowl 
usually has a little extra sustenance in it. It is fair to say that each Division 
able to justify its estimates usually receives its share of the supplementary 
capitation fund and so it was this year when Council confirmed the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations. Three motions from Divisions which looked 
interesting at first glance proved on examination to be somewhat half-baked. 
The first, asking that the Association should move to rescind the L.A. Byelaw 
which ‘prohibits the use of Group and Branch organisation to promote local 


views on general professional topics, whether they accord ‘with Association А 


policy ог not, was regarded as impracticable; the second, urging the L.A. to 
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ore pósitive action” тенч to Public‘Lending Right was referred. "bac 
-because it was nót' specific; and. the third, expressing concern. about an: ‘action 
which. the. L:A; had not at ‘the time- takèn, was formally received, becau e the. 
“matter, 18 still undér’ consideration “by. the Library. Association- Council: : 

' This meeting. was- not typical: in. that -nothing was,on Council's; тареп 
nich. could possibly bave- been ‘transferred for. consideration. by опе or^ ‘оне 
-of the Standing, Committees: An. item. fróm tlie ‘Honofary, Secretary’: 8. report is 
К Orth. singling: out for: méntion,. "howevér,. becáuse'it is of particular- interes! ; 
о. those local’. “government ‘staffs ‘still ‘striving to. obtain recognition of thé les MESS 
avoürable: employment conditions, in, ‘relation pto. other -depártments- of: théir.. 
uthorities’ -where,a’ five-day. week is .operated.: Correspondence was reportéd-’ 
informing - the’ Association that. the Establishment Sub-Committee “at: Hornse 
chad recommended that four ‘days éxtra annual leave be granted*to-the-libraries. 
Хау | way of compensation. Only а few of the staffs‘who. have been successful: 
іп achieving compensation have:sent' a:report to: the: „А.А. E. but it is;clear that: 
worth-while progress hasbeen’ made іп a. number’ of places in- recent: months; ` 
;; As already’ reported, when: ће Councilmecting -opened many. members feit 
xtremely apprehensiye.concerning the adequacy of the time'available' to: éonsidér / 
the, business before “them ‘and’ the réport,of.the. Reorganisation Committee’ was 
indeed. a most:important and’ time-consuming ite ‘The President's firm -ruling + 
froin: the. Chair. that ;only- the Committee's bare" recommendations "Could: bé. ү; 
discussed -and not:the vocabulary by which they. were expressed or ‘the reasons: 2 
“leading up to them did not pass without protest, but it did result in the whole- 
of the twenty- even; .récommendations Бет?“ considered: Two ‘only: of, th 
ec пан “approved. (those affecting- athe. qualifications and. térm$ `o 
:*'service of, Cóüncillórs) are’ the- subject: of the.: -General Rules ‘and’ appropriate’ 
y amendments will: Бе “offered. for “approval 10- ће’ Annual General’ Meeting at 

Manchester іп. June: (Sée Мау. Assistant.) | The” remainder. will. Бе moua 
yas. Association Policy à in; (due course. .; t 
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Dl YOUR LETTERS ...- 
A. АЛ. Reorganisation Proposals 


I hope very much that none of the rank and file. members who will 
attend the A.A.L. Annual General Meeting at Manchester in June will 
feel backward about questioning or rejecting these proposals if the platform 
does not make its cáse as cogently and convincingly,as possible. Members 
will, of course, need some clearer indication of the effects of the proposals: 
than is given on pages 91-5 of the May issue of The Assistant Librarian. 
For instance, thé Council will be reduced, if these reforms are adopted, 
from 47 Councillors (including Officers of the Association) and 6 Officers 
of the Council to 34 Councillors and.6 Officers of the Council. The present 
47 include 9 National Councillors and 29 Divisional Representatives; under 
tbe new scheme, theré would be 21 Divisional Representatives and 8 
National Councillors, which is a substantial shift of emphasis. I hope that 
members: will ask for a full argument of the case for this change before -. 
deciding one way or the other. I personally feel that the restriction of . 
experience of representing Divisions on the Council is to be deplored. 

“Тһе other major issue, it seems to me, is: the extraordinary rush with 
which the matter is being treated. There is a good administrative reason, 
connected with this autunin's elections, for this rush, but I consider that 
the cogency of this reason is rather less important than that members 
should not Бе, hustled at Council's bidding. Up to now, be it noted, 
Divisional Committees had a fortnight or less to consider the report before ' 
the Council discussed it in March; Council slogged through a long agenda, 

„айа endured an hour and а half of "Phillipsbustering" on Committee 
minutes before scrambling through the report in the last two hours of its 
day. The cool atmosphere of distilled wisdom was rather lacking at that 
time, as train times loomed larger and larger in our minds. Finally, members 
- at large will have had about six or seven weeks to discuss the issues before 
the A.G.M., but, inevitably, and, I think, unsatisfactorily, there has been: 
Libr opportunity for discussion in print except in this issue of The Assistant 
Librarian. 

Well, ‘there it is. Perhaps I should declare that I am a Divisional 
Committee member and a Divisional Representative on the Council, but 
„if the members dig their toes in and thwart the Council I shall bé glad to 
‘know that those we serve are still keeping a wary eye on what we get up to. 
Р. M. CALDWELL, ; National Central Librar y 


Apathy? - 


May I be allowed to make a few comments of Mr. Paul Bolitho's letter, - 
published in the May issue? 

First of all, I am delighted that there is at least one other librarian 
' who places Church first. I recently wrote a letter to the Record on the 
subject of Sunday meetings; the Reference, Special and Information Section 
of the l'ibrary- Association recently arranged a week-end conference for 
. Palm Sunday, one of the most sacred days in the Christian year, and I really 
do not see why we who care about our faith should be debarred from 
professional activities in this manner. : 

. Unlike Mr. Bolitho, I would place my professional association before 
my political party or trade union—as a special librarian I have no trade 
' union anyway—but,' as he says, each, of us must come to our own con- 
clusions. 

I certainly agree with Mr. Bolitho that it would be wildly irrespon- 
sible to vote for unknown candidates merely for the sake of "doing one % 
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duty professionally”; but there is another point which he. and Miss San- · ` 
derson have missed; an abstention can also be regarded asa. vote against 





‘all the candidates, many of whom may perhaps be known only too well to, 
the voter. I have often felt tempted to return my ballot paper marked "no . 


takers”, which would at least show that I was not an “apathetic numbskull”. 
One parting shot—many of the “apathetic numbskulls”’ may be. 

Special librarians, despairing of their, "professional association” ever 

"becoming aware of their existence. ay 


'K. G. B. BAKEWELL, British Institute of Managemént 
: Examinations : ч › 

В. J. McIlbraith’s initial attempts to pass Registration Group С жеге | - 
‘justifiably doomed to failure as he had sat the examination several times 
and had not heard of such matters as "technical co- operation, gramophone,, 
. hospital and other specialised library services, in staff training schemes and 
in subject departmentalisation ; innovations and practices unheard of or 
little known in Scotland”. 

England is a large place and. ‘many a potential Registration Admins 
' tration student has neither the time nor the eriergy to see many of these 
schemes fully in operation, during the course of study. Nor does one find 
` that in chatting at week- end conferences, that one has learnt enough from 
Mary Smith's experiences in the new County Library training scheme, ` 
to write a complete examination answer on the topic. 

Just as the English candidate has to read the professional library press. 
to find out about and keep in touch with current happenings, so must the 
Scottish student. I presume that as a prophet is not without honour save : 
in his own country, Library Science Abstracts, edited by an Englishman 
. domiciled in Scotland, is spurned by all Scottish candidates. Am I to 
‘presume that Scottish libraries are too poor, or mean; to provide any of the 

literature of librarianship and are too'proud to borrow from over the 
border? Could the Scottish Library Association be persuaded to promote : 
a summer bibliographical tour of England?  : 
` Apart from the atmosphere in some of the Scottish libraries where , 
the earlier effects of rate limitations are still felt, another factor contributing 
to-the high failure rate of Scots in Administration may be not lack of 
intelligence or poor library teaching, but the aftermath of earlier schooling. 
Teaching in Scottish schools is still orientated to basic fundamentals, 
with stress laid on the acquisition of a thorough grounding in the 
` mechanical side of academic work. English schools tend far more to learn 
by the topic method and insist on the child finding out something for 
: himself through the use of books; the child becomes used to dabbling in 
everything without learning ‘anything really thoroughly, in an attempt to 
fit in with the broad cultural pattern which is being imposed, Бу the 
teaching staff. The Scottish habit of a spoon-fed study of minute’ aspects 
of work does become ingrained in the mind and is bound to have an 
effect on the way post-school work is tackled. In particular, Administration 
is one of these subjects where, a surface knowledge of everything is 
required, as well as a basic understanding of the fundamentals, if а pass 
is to be achieved. 
The best remedy I know for passing Administration is not a corre- 
spondence course, but wide, careful reading, combined with regular chats 
- with a sympathetic, qualified library superior. Putting bookstock in order 
in the morning provides an excellent opportunity for such talks. 
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‘are both of an autobiographical nature, and, although amusing reading, . 





Honesty compels me to admit that I didn't pass Administration until 
I left Scotland and returned, after an absence. of eight years, to work in 
my native country, England. 


KATE EGGLESTON, Accrington College of F urther Education? 


Student librarians having “A” level passes in two or more subjects 


“аге exempted from the First Professional examination. If the “A” level 


passes include English Literature and French—which covers certain aspects 
of French literature—why is it not possible to be exempted from the 
Registration examination in ‘English literature?’ Is the standard of the 
latter so much higher or is the scope so vastly different from exams. set 
by tbe' northern universities? After all, the student spends.two years 
studying. for “A” levels, not one. 


JOAN Р. BARBER, Farnworth Public. Librar yo 


History and Archeology "f os S 


At long last someone has got down to revising the antiquated list of 
textbooks in the Student's Handbook for 1956-7. It appears to have been 
compiled, however, for the historian as far as I can see- with little regard 
for the archeologist from the size of the bibliography given on page 90. 
With ‘regard to this list Childe’s Dawn of European civilisation, 4th ed., 


` 1947, is completely useless. The 6th ed., 1957, reprinted 1961, is substan- 7? 


tially а new work of twice the size. As ап archeological student of the 
archeology of Western Europe, this was on my prescribed reading list, 


but it will be of little’ use to the prospective L.A. examination candidate ` 


unless of course one has questions such as “Discuss the Danubian cultures 
in relation to the loess areas of Europe", etc. 
On the same list, Still digging by Wheeler and Spadework by Woolley 


little use “examwise”. As notable omissions of useful works from: this 
list I would put forward the following: 

CHILDE, V. G. Piecing together the past. Routledge, 1956. 

CLARK, J. G. D. Archeology and society. Methuen, 3rd ed. 1957, repr. 

1960. 

KENYON, K. M. Beginning in ar cheology. Phoenix, 5th ed. 1961. 
These three books between them give a very good idea as to the why, how, 
and end product, if such it may be termed, of archeology., 

This examination at L.A. Finals level is farcical in its titling, In “Тһе 


Literature and Librarianship of History and Archeology” one expects an- 
even approach in the syllabus and questions set. After all, Classification . 
and Cataloguing, Bibliography and Book Selection, etc., are relatively evenly ` 
balanced. But no, archaeology gets the "thin end of the wedge". Over the: 
;.past few years in any examination paper there has never been more than 


two questions which can be interpreted. bv the most broadminded as 
archeological. Even when they appear they are so simple usually—e.g. 
"Of what, use is air photography to the archaologist?"—that they сап 
only be called a gilt edged gift to the archeologically-minded candidate, I 


suggest possibly that the examiners just have not got the nécessary and: 


sufficient knowledge to set the questions or to mark them in this aspect of 


the paper. As a practising but amateur archeclogist it makes my blood boil 


to see the ridiculous bias in this paper. 
The facilities for preparation for the exam. are a disgrace to the L. A. 


, Às Mr. Thomas remarks there is no "Guide" or correspondence course 
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available: Part- time courses are available at some of the library schools: 
fór the aspiring candidate. 
It is also ludicrous in the extreme that often the persons invited to 


Р 


archeologists often working in archeological libraries, are at а loss as to 


“how to approach the subject with regard to the requirements of their- - 


sut. pupils. The Г.А. gives practically no guidance in this respect. | 
e wem 17 It is-about time that either a just balance is restored in this examina- 


tion, or its title changed to the more truthful “Literature and Librarianship ' 


of History", which it is in actuality. The minor place that archeology has 
77 7. Бееп forced to take is a proportion of between 12 and 25 per.cent of the 
! whole paper. despite the implication of the title of an even balance. 

Жы 4 PETER A. CLAYTON, St. Marylebone Public Library 


lecture on the archeological side of the paper, in many instances qualified > 


usually at intervals of four to, five years, which doesn’t give much ѕсоре' |. 


.In his reading list for the Finals paper in History and Archeology, .' 


Mr. Thomas chose to concentrate on English History which, it'is true, 
often forms the larger part of the paper. 


X However, I would like to suggest that for students interested in the ' 


| ‘archeological section of the paper one of the best introductions is Kathleen 


. Kenyon's Begirining in Archeology. This book covers the principles, Фе | 


scope and the techniques of the subject. There is a bibliography for further 
reading, and a brief list of the leading national societies, their activities 
and their publications. 


Es 2 Under bibliography,- Mr. Thomas suggests the Readers’ Guide to 5 


Archeology published by the Library Association. Unlike the majority -of 
the books he lists, this specifically excludes the British Isles, which is 
covered’ by Prehistoric апа Roman Britain in the same series. There is 
also an annotated list drawn up by Glyn Daniel, published by the N.B.L. 


^ — 7 Archeology’s Archeology in Great Britain and Ireland which indexes 
' national and local journals carrying information of interest to archzolo- 
gists. This publication covers the period to 1660 and may therefore be of 
interest to historians., 


` Has Television Changed our Reading Habits? 


Mr. McColvin is misinformed—or else he deliberately, misuhderstands 
‚ me (January Assistant). My reference to the bookless homes of Lambeth 
- implied no criticism of Lambeth Public Libraries (Good Heavens, how 


and nation-wide disinclination of most households to provide any sort 
` 4 of personal book-provision in their own homes (and this, mark you, іп the 
so-called affluent society we live in today). I didn't take into account paper- 
backs—one sees so many rag-bag collections of these in various homes 


that they can hardly qualify, І feel, for the term “personal library". (It . 


will be interesting to see what this year's A.A.L. Conference has 10 :5ау 
* on that subject.) As a nation. we have become far too dependent on the 

- public provision of everything, and people, for their reading, rely.too much 

on the Public Library (obviously inadequate in its entirety), and, for 
entertainment, the shoddiest offerings of telly. What standards of culture! 
The tragedy is that Mr. McColvin sees nothing wrong in all this 

' and makes excuses for the teenagers. But, really, fancy quoting-titles such 
as Peyton Plage as evidence that they do buy and read- books! Why, there 


14 =. 4 


Another work that deserves individual mention is the,Council for British ~ 


(Miss) T. Bosrock, M edway College of e А 


touchy some librarians аге!), but was directed at the general tendency 


i ў 2 = 5 
аге countless homes that dont. even possess à dictionary or a one-volume 
encyclopedia, let alone,an atlas or a bible. _ 

Ken McColvin must be ‘aware, as well as I am, of the hypnotic power 
of television, and he knows, too, that librarians, in the past, have done 
precious little to countetact it. He rebukes me for quoting a bookseller's 
comments, without examining them in the light of my experience as a 
librarian. But, surely, a bookseller's comments on the book-buying habits 
f the general public are not to be scorned in this instance. Indeed, another 
well-known bookseller has since said some illuminating things about 
Britain" s teenagers (Bookseller, 10th March, 1962). He calls them “illiterate 
morons”. I'm bound to say, as a librarian, І. found this particular book- 
seller’s comments more refreshing and far more sensible than some of the 
comments I have heard lately from individual librarians. Mr. McColvin’s 

. stand-offish attitude won’t endear him to many booksellers, or publishers, 
either. He should remember that, despite our high standard of examina- 
tiong and professional pride, we are, after all; part of the book trade, No 
wonder, then, Fred Bason, in one of his celebrated "Diaries, says that most 
librarians he.had met he found * *étarchy", and elsewhere Aldous Huxley 
remarks “there never was such a set of people with such bad taste”! 

Television’s trump card is that it is there in the living-foom.: Мг. 
McColvin’s Public Library—excellent though it may be—isn’t. To be able 
to switch on, and, in particular, on a wet-or a cold winter evening, is а 
great attraction, and, no matter what’ 8 on, there will always be fools who 
will look in. (It passed the evening, it did no harm!”) But why. look at 
tosh when there i is something better? 

The answer is the home library. Instead of ‘proclaiming from the" 
housetops what а wonderful library service we are providing, we could 
have given. more active support over the years to readers and booksellers 
by encouraging widespread personal libraries. Dr. Savage gave a lead in 
1947, when he said in that very relevant and still appropriate book, A 

Librarian looks at Readers, that the encouragement of a library in ‘the 
` home was more important than any other single educational force. Sweep- 
ing words, but true. 


x 


JOHN O’RIORDAN, Enfield Public Libraries | 


, 


| The New Syllabus r 9% | 


The new examination structure and syllabus have very much to 
commend them. There can be no doubt that a two-year Course of full-time 
study will do a great deal to improve the professional standing of: 
librarians. 

I have my own axe to grind when I say that I would like to raise one- 
point which I can’ best illustrate by quoting my own case as an example. | 

Two years ago, when I first entered library service, I was twenty-five ' 
years old and married. Various circumstances, which I will not go into 

. here, were responsible for my late start. At that time there seemed По 

. -reason why I should not become qualified by the available methods. Now; 

^ however, with a wife апа. а housé to support, I have the prospect of - 
spending the rest of my life doing junior work on Clerical Grade I. Not a 
very bright future, I love library work and do not wish to remain at my 
present low level, but it is obviously impossible for me to take a two-year 
full-time course. I do realise that such a form of training will do ап. 
enormous amount for the profession, but, please, is it necessary to cut off 
students in my situation from the possibility of becoming qualified? 

‚ Would it.not be feasible to produce some sort-of part-time course to cover 
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people; like myself, caught between the .grindstones? I do'not suggest 
a permanency, merely some course long enough , to give us perhaps two 
| “chances. 
Dee ы I would be very pleased to hear any тынады from the profession’ 
and will gladly enter into correspondence with others in my situation. 


| d Me TIMOTHY R. B. MORTON, Kent County иез № 


Science Fiction 
„Мг. Simpson, giving a list of items which might have been included ` 
in the L.A. bibliography of the tale of the future, mentions two which 
| . do not come under this heading. 
ru | They are Bradbury’s Dandelion Wine and: Christopher’s- Caves of 
= | Night. The former is a nostalgic story of boyhood in a small American . 
“ы М town i in the 'twenties; the latter a pot-holing adventure of the present day. 
` В. LOVERING, Dorking Public Library 


Second Thoughts on the First Folio 


ы I may be rambling, but Mr. Wheatley must not accuse ine (April 
Assistant) of failing to do what I would not attempt, namely "forrnulate 
‚ а rationale for librarianship”. My aim was much more modest, and, of . 
-course, my remarks were inconclusive, although Mr. Wheatley -seems to 
have been able to dig up some conclusions and find them disagreeable. 
DES 3 Yet if Mr. Wheatley has the time to waste to look again at my. 
‘ramblings he may find less to trouble him. He dislikes my mention of the 
libraries people go to, but it might have been less’ obviously light-hearted , 
à if I had talked about libraries they do their level best to leave. I should 
` - have thought that the end of the article made it plain where the emphasis 
í was to be put and how seriously the remarks were to be taken, but Mr. 
č Wheatley’s second paragraph shows that it didn’t in all cases. Perhaps just 
| for the record I ought to state that the library for which I am responsible 
_ is à pretty small one and that some of our concrete is looking a bit tired 
: too. 

All the same, I just cannot see any-reason for Mr. Wheatley’ s rush to 
defend.the fair name of Tutor-Librarian. No one is “denigrating” Tutor- 
Librarians and therefore I have no wish to get mixed up in further endless 
. discussion, of their habits, qualifications and designation; surely all relevant 
and irrelevant póints of view on this subject have now been-aired in 
gut : various. places. Maybe we have not discussed the pride of Tutor-Librarians 

in their work; well, with Mr. Wheatley's declaration on the matter even 
that can perhaps now be considered settled. ys 
D A. C. BUBB, Royal College of Technology, Salford ` 


4 


002% Writing for the Press Р 

. Jn reply to Mr. Harkin concerning the Municipal Journal comment 

on^the National Central Library: 3 

1 My assertion that * ‘the National Central Library is now the: hub of our 

| interlending service” seems to me a fair representation of the present 
position, whatever the difficulties of the service. 

2. Mr. Harkin disagrees with my statement: “Excluded classes include 

-boóoks which ought to be available locally", and says that this ought 

to have read: “Excluded classes include books which the local authori- 

ties ought to be. S providing locally". As a matter of strict fact, the N. С... 
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ЭХЛЛУЛУУУУУИЛУЛУИУУУУУЛУЛУУУУУУУУУЛУУУУУУУУУУУУ? 


applicants’ own library.. 


3: Exception is taken to the phrase “The National Union Catalogue. . 


. contains nearly two million ‘entries and much work is being done in 
iuserting arrears of material". This is nevertheless factually correct and 


criticism of the arrears should not be turned into criticism of ‘the con- . 


tributor. 


22 4 Mr. Harkin, dislikes another statement that Telex “handled” over 2, 000 s5 
calls. I suppose jt might be more accurate to substitute ‘ ‘machined”, . 
although the point must be made that Telex needs human operation: and ` 


' hands аге used. Like many correspondents, I ehjoy humanising machines 


іп {һе manner of referring to а car as "she", mainly because the smooth . 


efficiency of the machine at its best is so typical of the feminine sex. 


`5. As.an’amateur soccer player of very small distinction. (once very nearly 
x signed pro forms), I have always endeavoured to follow Mr. Harkin's ` 
soccer maxim: "Find the open space and use it.” Perhaps I may: 


recommend to him the alternative soccer maxim: "Find the open space 
but do not get lost in it." 

It might be useful to add that the very ‘brief article ш`фе M unicipal 
^ Journal of 1st December, 1960, headed Interlending Services, about which 
Mr. Harkin complains, was intended as an uncritical review of the N.C.L.’s 
-most recent Annual Report, in strictly limited.space.. Although appreciating 
~ the invaluable help given by N.C.L. and the national inter-lending arrange- 
ments, no one would pretend that improvement is not possible. Perhaps the 


^ Working Party, whom I am gratified to note “may read the Municipal ` 


Journal”, may eventually report how the current weaknesses can best be 
remedied. In this event, I have no doubt that М. unicipal Journal will report 
both the criticisms and the remedies. 


Finally, I do hope this is not too harsh a reply. to Mr. Harkin. The. 


muth i is, I can’t afford to lose.any of my readers! 
j / ` N.T. 


ARE: YOU. UP-TO-DATE WITH YOUR READING? - a librarian: s 


guide to recent publications, 


"BURKETT, 7.—Special library and information services in the, United King- 
- dom. Library Association, 38s. (28s. 6d. to members). 1962. 
' According to the editor this work has four purposes: 


(a) to provide “a more intimate approach towards libraries and infor- | 


mation, services; one that not only examines more’ fully aspects of organisa- 
- tion but also shows. the background to each.unit with the purpose, of 
"indicating the useful role it plays within the parent body and where relevànt, 


“in the national scene;" 


` 


(b) to provide background information for students; 


(c) to enable those directing such services to сошраге апа Е | 


subsequently to improve their services; and 


(d) to show management that the provision of library and information | 


services follows sound industrial practice. 


2. The first chapter lays the basis for fulfilment of these purposes in the. 
shape of a well-written, historically slanted account of "The research 


structure in the U.K.” , by D: R. Jamieson, of the Patent Office. The remain- 
‘ing chapters, m various specialists, including the editor, survey- library 
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disagrees, with both of us, and states in thè 45th Annual - Report. for » 
1960-1: . the only exclusions being books which are available at the 


, 


and information services in such fields as government, public authorities 
(e.g.,.the gas, coal and electricity supply industries), and industry. Chapter 
8 contains three contributions on “The municipal contribution to special 
librarianship”, and the final chapter surveys the entire field, suggesting 
possible developments, There is an appendix on the libraries of inter- 
national organisations by Dr. Coblans. 

For the most part this book is a success. It certainly provides much 
information of use to students, and can be recommended to anyone taking 
Registration Part C or Finals Parts 3d and 4e, nor will its value be depre- 
ciated when the new syllabus comes Ио force. Mr. Burkett's first purpose 
is well satisfied too; whenever necessary the local and national implications 
of the various services are pointed out. 

The attempt to fulfil the remaining two purposes is less satisfactory. 
I realise that the editor has had to rely considerably upon the informatión 
with which he bas been supplied, but was it necessary to include so many 
firms in the section on industrial libraries?. On some pages there. are so 
many names in bold face type that it is almost like reading an engineering 
trades directory, an impression emphasised by the fact that in some cases 
there is more information on the trading activities of a firm than upon its 
library service. It is true that useful summaries are given, but I think that 
the purpose of providing information for the purpose of comparison would 
have been met better by covering in greater detail a smaller number of 


organisations, showing how services to different employee populations have . 


met particular problems. — . 

The sheer weight of numbers of firms mentioned may do something to 
convince management that the provision of libraries is sound industrial 
practice but apart from this I do not see how this purpose can be satisfied. 
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. Management i is ‘primarily interested in the value of anys sérvice, add as Mr. 
Burkett himself says.when discussing Aslib’s Survey of infor mation | library 
Lunits..., “A great deal of fundamental research is required before ‘yard- 
‘sticks’ of value can be made .. 

In conclusion: a useful work, of value to students and to anyone 
wishing to acquaint himself with organisations and practice in this field. 


' A book to take its place with Aslib’s Handbook of special librarianship `- 


as a useful contribution to library literature. 
, T. D. WILSON 


Ё THORNTON, J. L., and others: A ha eee of medical biography. · 


.Library Association; 27s. 6d. (20s. 6d. to members). E 
* In their preface, the compilers state that their selection is confined 
.to books in English published in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
` апа that they have concentrated upon biographies in book form: The 
.exclusion of books-in foreign languages has meant that some eminent 
foreign medical men do not appear in the section on individual biography, 
^while somewhat ephemeral works àppear under the names of others- The 


‚ hotes on individual biographies are extremely brief and occasionally non- 


, „existent, while it is perhaps a pity that there has been no attempt to 


) differentiate between a major, definitive biography and a slight memoir. | 
However, these limitations are outweighed by the virtues of the book. ~ - 


4 


* No similar work has been attempted before іп this country. The arrange- 
ment is clear and sensible, the coverage is wide and the price reasonable. . 

‚ The standard of factual accuracy is very high. As a’ reference work and 
iis an aid to book selection it should, be useful to librarians of all types, of 
ibraries. 


E. L. CORNELIUS 


A LAMENT ND 


bY А. B. STABLES, Chelmsford 1 Public Library % 


Go.you not near Newcastle, 
. Work you not there away; 
E Lest men should count your issues - * 
To regulate your pay. СЕ 
- (“Why should folks read non- fiction? 
Let’s stick to 823, 
- Let's.stock the, shelves with ыы 
And a dash of Lady С”) ` > 
Come you not near Newcastle, 
‘High-minded F.L.As; . = ` 
The benighted Bórough Council 
Is "going through a phase". 
How black was this Black Country, | 
How dark the: mind of man! 
God help the eighty thousand 
-` And the new librarian! 


' [t was recently announced that the post of Borough Librarian of © 


_Newcastle-under-Lyme, advertised on Grade IV-V, had been blacklisted by 
the L.A. and the S. M.C.C:L. The Chairman’ of the Library Committee pro- 


claimed that the authority would consider an increase in salary when the' 


new librarian had succeeding in producing an increase in book issues! 
| Қ ; 120 , x 
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К > completely in the dark as to what courses are likely to be'available. Where `. 


e ` positive; action. soon. The matter із -one which affects a; good. ану” 
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ane you on “to-date: иш; your reading? 























| E Fiber M. | Coniment | SUR rt 
Both. the ЖА апа, thé AAL. seem Те: ‘at the moment ofc 

^ writing of providing any. overall survey of prospects fór stüdents under : 

_ Бе, new examination ‘syllabus and, the only recourse for individuals i is to.” 
write ‘to the. colleges: themselves for information: It, is. perfectly trie, that" 

Я not all ‘colleges have finally formulated their plans. in detail, but it seems .. 
‘a pity that the professional associations are to all intents and purposes ~ 














‘the remedy lies is hard to say. The L. А. as author of the syllabus ought). ^ 
perhaps to take the‘initiative; on the other hand, some of the schools аге : л 
„notoriously backward- im coming" forward, though’ Some оҒ them, again, | 
‘have. lodged such: ‘information as they. have with.the A:A.L., which in its * 
-tumn is attempting to wait until'more is available. In the welter of. good." 
"intentions one-thing is becoming clear, which is that, somebody must take - 


-':students, and affects. them greatly. As usual, the need for а public relations | E 
“тап; is abundantly. clear. Is there, a worse; profession ики it comes, к 
“communication? One hopes not.' ^ ИМЕК 22 
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ву Edward В. Reid-Smith, быһа Public Li ilu : 


Even thóugh sex "has happily been around {дг a long” time, "we still? 5 
` cannot „be sure what is the oldest profession; certainly. itis not librarianship ee 
‘however much. ме. шау” preen ourselves over our “conference teacups: : 
..- We hear so much about “librarianship as a profession”. nowadays (һас ` 
“He would. be as, well to see just what we-mean by, the phrase, Avoiding. the’. 
ж. "multiplicity: of: dictionary definitions (Has any :one ‘of us ever "troubled > 
ус. “to refer to Фе Q.E.D. , by the way, before talking about professionalism Y 
Ж most people think of a profession as being a lucrative. non-manual: occupa: 
ion practised after: lengthy academic training; and carrying ‘with. it, thé : `: 
! supreme success of social status. Would it be,‘ ‘uriprofessional” to accuse". . 
"librarians of j joining the rat-race, when we are racing after. this ‘Tecognition? А 
„Во better a rich rat than a poor mouse.) · 2: >: 2 
Nevertheless, let us be honest and admit that. the. bàsic f теазоп why мё’ 
“are 50 touchy ‘about. our professional Status is—-we want- more money, : 
Тһе days are gone when we were ‘willing tò, turn а. blind-eye to low рау: 
: by. pretending that ме must ‘suffer for our “vocation”. -The «іше is past 
“when. we could pretend that.stamping out. romances for: frustráted spinsters: . ^ 
: is,the work оѓ a- professional,'and even if we' manage to déceive-Ourselves . ' 
“we shall not be able t to: ‘deceive our. uno Since the. war it has become. | 



























Hu 





Or to. change the nature and е ‘of the services: which we offér for ae 2 
"Whether or not librarianship. really i isa profession” as-commonly ‘under: 4 E 
` stood, itis'clear that i in order 40 convince people that this: is: so we must." 
put up a very good. case to the rest of the world; we-have'in: “fact to create ` 
an essence of professionalism; call it by a distinctive name, апа. фей. рис, 
i it Over to the. public. QUEE AR 








The Background | i Е s f ) 


. ‘Librarianship as practised today i is the, Т A many- factors оц 
ош recorded history, and has never іп itself been а profession, The earliest; 
i "librarians, were “often priests—themselves: professional : men but; only. by. "i 

virtue of their chief. occupation; divinity today i is one of the-three orthodox > 
„ “professions, though. this remote: connection. should ‘add bùt- little to. our. 

у; - public fabrication. Early libraries were, in fact; usually: attached either- Cx s 
‚ temples or.to palaces, often facilitated by the dual role of priest-king.'^ +. 
;- Other private libraries were rare.in- antiquity, and too small to, occupy." 
the attention of full-time librarians. Although some of these larger. libraries: 27 
, developed. into public collections, librarianship.-of the ' present -type "did" 
‘fot exist, and. the püblic served was limited to: à-small number of people 
", Later librarians were usually scholars or writérs—men of. some Standing: 
"but. perhaps strictly: professional neither ‘then‘ nor now. The majority of ~~. 
¿such libraries were attached to’ universities, or owned, Бу: Ы aa Sh 
nobles, and librarians played little рагі аѕ such i in outside’ affairs. | 

In modern times (that is, during the early” days. of our centegenarian, : 
"public librarianship) librarians were too: often men: rescued. from dusty... 
: retirement: men willing to look after.a collection. óf books and sweep the - 
_ floors into the bargain at ,near:starvatión wages, because actual starvation D | 
^was the alternative. The rátepayirig public ОЁ: the nineteenth century was. 
2 divided mainly into those who opposed giving.anything at all ‘tothe. poor,.- m 
and those who realised that: they. could be 105668: off” Mith a о р 


о Т, 2124. : ү 
















service. Because in England the half-hearted is often stronger than „the ` 


extreme, the 1850 ‘Act was passed. We cannot blame those ratepayers for 


spending as little as-‘possible on the upcoming poor, and we cannot blame . 


the present rate- and tax-payers for giving us a reasonably small Wage for 
the poor service which we so often offer to them. 

Industry has established libraries:in order to assist in its work, "ad 
places a definite monetary value on the services provided by library staff. 
The same cannot be said of training colleges, where until the recent 


H.M.I.’s reports and the joint recommendations of the L:A./ A. T. C.D.E.,. 


libraries tended to be dull writing-rooms housing outworn gifts unrelated 
to the practical needs of student teachers. 


The Creation of a Profession 


Can we fabricate a profession by copying the three orthodox ones of | 
‘law, divinity and medicine? I think not, though we can learn from them. 


All ‘three have for centuries been the traditional bourgeois occupations for 
the younger sons of the, gentry, and in class-conscious England this has 
counted for much. After taking a degree the heir lived on his manorial 
rents or mercantile profits, while others undertook further studies to fit 
them for one of these professions. This is the modern pattern of training 
for librarianship in America, where, despite the varying values of university 
degrees, the ordinariness of college education has served merely to equate 


librarianship with, rather than. raise it above, other adequately-paid . 


occupations. 

‘Lawyers and doctors have in the main the advantage of being self- 
employed, and we can see how the National Health Service has lowered 
the professional status of the latter. Unfortunately, the cost of owning a 
private library is prohibitive for librarians, who are therefore forced to sell 
their services not even to the highest bidder. The strength of the three 
professions has lain chiefly in their hold over the person: the doctor 
controlling the body, the priest the soul, and the lawyer the whole life. 
The strength. of the quasi-profession of the military man lies chiefly in 
his forcefully. backed arguments that people must pay the soldier to 
protect. them from other soldiers. 

- It is not easy to see bow bookish things can allow librarians a similar 


‘hold on people, but that is indeed essential to our purpose. We must 


combine such things, and ruthlessly class everything else as unprofessional. 


Just as the barber-surgeon’s duties are now strictly divided into professional · 


and non-professional, so must be our own, ensuring that those gathered 


to ourselves are the most profitable ones. There is room for the un- 


professional man to be a barber, and we must ourselves not begrudge the 
unprofessional bookish tasks to those willing to remain non-professionals. 

This does not necessarily mean that our discarded functions will not 
be profitable ones for others. There is no reason, for example, why the 
provision of light fiction cannot profitably be a completely commercial 
undertaking. No one will deny that there is a definite demand for this 
service —a demand which the existence of shop libraries proves is not being 


‘satisfied by-the municipal ones—but this is not a professioüal function. 


Similarly, tutor-librarians must ensure that lecture work undertaken is 
directly concerned with their profession as librarians, and that they do 
not become teachers to whose duties bas been added that of nominal super- 
vision of the college library. The choice must therefore ruthlessly Бетпаде: 

either these unprofessional functions must go, or we do not claim pro- 


‘fessional status. 
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. courses only. The number of such schools would depend on the number | 


Prafeseiondlsd in the Making. 








Each piece of work done must be judged strictly by this standard, ad d 


all tasks which do not contribute to professional stature must be given 


to others. These tasks are nevertheless essential, buf there cannot beithe . 


slightest pretence that persons undertaking them are members of our 
profession. They should be adequately paid, but it is criminal to tempt 


candidates at interview by promising them a professional career when . 


their work will-be wholly (or nearly so) unprofessioríal, with all that this 
implies. 


What’s in a Name? ae | è » 


AUS 


Let's face it; the thought of a rose conjures up a sweeter smell than does 


a cabbage; and the public thinks more of the status of a doctor than of a · 
. dustman, of a lawyer than of a local government officer, and of a priest 


than of a plumber. This question of word-association is an important one 
for us. Most of us are commonly known as librarians, from the junior who 
sticks labels in books to the municipal chief who sees neither book nor 


reader. To the great majority of the public (fróm whom we receive our. | 


money) a librarian is a person, young or old or pleasant or grumpy, who 
stamps out books and replaces them on the shelves when read. The 
administrator, the reader’s adviser (or whatever), and the cataloguer are 
all expected to hunt the shelves for a Mills and Boon because readers have 
"come to believe that this is a “public” librarian’s work. Because we have 
allowed this idea to take root we receive the unprofessional reward which 
is adequate for such a service. — - 

Having divided these bibliothecal tasks into, professional and non- 
professional categories, names must be found for the two classes of persons 
undertaking them. Because the word "librarian" has such a cheap and 
unprofessional meaning for most people, we must decide whether it is 
worth while trying to give it a professional connotation or to use an 
entirely different word for the professional bibliothec. The trend in recent ` 
years has been to the latter, but the conservative have bemoaned the. 
advent of ASLIB, information’ scientists and other specialist attempts at 


` professionalism. Still, it seems inevitable that the next decade will witness 


a clear delineation of duties, with the professional receiving his 
due under another name. f А 5 


In non-municipal library work there have been several attempts to 


"take away the unprofessional meaning of librarianship. In the field of 


further education ‘the progression from APT to Burnham or Pelham 
appears to depend on the additional appellation of "tutor". In the industrial 
field, where the facts of life are important and information retrieval is not 
merely an abstract phrase imported from across the Atlantic, the librarian 
works alongside his research colleagues as an information scientist or 
what-you-will. In other spheres where books are used and not merely read, 
the Gallic influence distinguishes the professional bibliographer from the 
mere librarian. 


A profession is. made and not born, and so ‘ate its members. Having- 
decided therefore what services are in fact professional ones, it is essential . 
to provide the lengthy academic training noted in out definition. ‘This 7 
would seem to indicate the provision of a number of university schools of 
librarianship, preferably though not necessarily offering postgraduate 
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of professionals mainteinable i in the economic market ‘without ‘а. reduction 
in rewards.. ` 
‘Two years’ professional studies arz not sufficient to qualify for recogni- 
- tion, and we must think in terms of uriversity training of at least five years 
for a combined degree-diploma course of the type provided: at. Ankara 
. University, or three years for an academic non-graduate qualification. This 
training should be the initial requirement from au entrant to the profession, 
who will then spend a further period of practice under the guidance of an 
established member. During this tim» he will meet with and solve pro- 
fessional problems, and receive prozessional remuneration; other posts 
will follow. If there are not sufficient professional matters to be studied 
and practised for this period, then let us give up the idea of making a 
profession and be content with our lot (or little). 


ғ 


What then ‘will happen to our present so-called professional associa- . 


tions? If they are to remain alive they must progress, for to mark time is 
to stagnate. The Library Association, under whatever name, must indeed 
be an association of professional men.and women, and give up its functions 
^as an examining body. іп the same vay that the A.A.L. is giving up its 
functions as a teaching body. The new L.A. must, like the B.M.A., consist 
only of qualified persons as members. From these, "Fellows could be elected 
for services or original contributions to the library profession; such fellow- 
.ship will not be a qualification but rather a further. recognition and a 
professional honour of standing. 

Members of a:professional. association should have no need of’ a 
trade union, for the two bodies are of a kind. Similarly, there can be only 
one professional body, and the A.A.L, will either die a natural death or be 
reconstituted as an entirely independent Library Students’ Association. 
Some- of the A.A.L.’s present functions would be transferred to a Council 


for Professional Education—an advisory body set up by the professional . 


association, whose commies will be empowered by the Privy Council asat 
- present. 
This article is ‘not concerned with non-professional staff working in 


‘libraries, occupied solely with such duties. However, it may be stated that- 


their. general duties would be of a similar standard to those undertaken in 
other offices and government departments. No academic or professional 
qualifications are needed for the bulk of this work, and it is as wasteful to 
employ qualified staff to do such work as it is to attempt to give professional 


duties to unqualified staff. These latter may decide to remain members’ 


of such unions as N.A.L.G.O. or, the N.U.G.M.W., or perhaps feel them- 
selves numerically strong enough to form their own union where they will 
not have their claims overshadowed. 

Certainly the present combination of professional and clerical workers 
іп N. A.L.G.O: cannot.continue. Two cases spring to my mind: library A, 
where in the same week the municipal council advertised for a technical 
college porter on a higher scale than that offered to (and accepted by) 


a chartered librarian; and library B, where library staff have to do manual - 
and messenger duties because the porters and caretakers belong’.to а” 


stronger trades union. 
Professional staff in all types of libraries will therefore find membership 
of the professional association sufficient, and the S.M.C.C.L. will also be 
: superfiuous as the need for such a pressure group automatically disappears. 


Pro fessional Publicity 


The economics of our professioni force us to sell our services to the 
- - 127 











вые ДАП. but ve, must. dot ignore the, fact "that hey Will: ‘not: valle 
our, profession: higher. than do we. ourselves.” Having stripped. the - outer, 
arments of unprofessional ; duties, ‚эуе must ensure that the: baré, body of 
ij iprofessionalism is recognised for what-it is worth. If it. has: no worth, then: 
"let us forget (thé. Whole’ busiriess and ‘continue to give the impression, tha 
ео means. handing out: ‘books: like à jupk-merchant.j in a. second 
3 hand. bargain store... ^. 

The Library Association has recently’ ‘decided ‘not to renew: the d sone 
ment-of its ‘public relations adviser.. It máy ог may not be- desirable’ for a: 
> professional association to employ such an officer (and personally 1: beliéve 
Ва we should, just as we employ professional : secretaries and‘accountants); ` 
А үш the main, responsibility. lies in our own -hands. If we. determine the 
< essence of the, profession, ensure adequate | training for, it, practise it and `. 
өшу it; arid sell it as our only, and essential service, then this bibliographical 












































1 Ме аге at some "disadvantage in. that we "have little visible ‘material 
evidence ‘of our; ; professionalism, ‘yet. we ‘can compete: with the’ craftsman: 
_ nevertheless. I am not saying that the remuneration for: our professional. 
< services must bė: greater than’ that of a craftsman, for each, will find its. 
own economic level according to demand. What the professional librarian: 
. muist do.is to ensure that Such а demand is created, recognised; and тізіп- с) 
` - tained, and that: its value i is not hidden. under a mass of мао ve 
‘distractions... i | АУ 

e The: “choice is ours, for же; "are ‘the profession: and we: ‘are: the pro: . A 
professional ‘association, - -We mist ‘either ‘progress or -stagnate, Бе either: 
‚ 2 professional or non- -professional, but. our future depends .wholly, on: our. 
present determined апа single-minded , décisions ‘and-actions. =... x 
5 Who knows, éveri the: newest profession may Yer warrant, a ‘sauicer 
Eo “under, its, teacup. "nx Ка pU iis 
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m Lists of juvenile picture, “story . books; 
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^ Penguins ` апа. paper backs | „available: in m 


Rh special. bindings: may be had соп request. | 
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Tt: may nót Бе: ове. s ambition to: owi ‘а genitive. country seat; but: у 
© live in опе for the*weekend does. wonders for the morale: Nót a few ОЁ. 

he.niore or less secret: egoists; ‘amongst those A: ‘A. L. ‘members: attending | the : 
thirteenth annual. Conférence at Stoke’ Rócliford'were'tó be seen at. yarious 
_ times posed. nonchalantly: : on. the’ steps, of this beautiful Jacobean Hall 
7 presumably trying the. coronet for size, of giving the beaters thëir instruc 
“Шой. Stoke Rochford is now a teacher training. ae maintained. D 























cu the,students and end to result i іп. а high percentage of. successes., a 
i _Approached "from the A.1 “by two. long, winding. drives, one, 296 а` 



















БИ не ‘college “is 35. far removed from the. mundane тае; of Ше. ‘as “it “is 7 
possible {о get; and ‘our conference benefited’ accordingly. ‘From’ Friday” 
dinner to Sunday. lunch. the mood ‘was relaxed and receptive. One‘hundred-- 
. members сате to Stoke Rochford: and to the eye of the beholder a larger 
`. proportion than ‘usual were new (о: A.A:L. conferences. This. might-have 
“been due to’ the exceptionally large contingents’ provided by the main library’. 
А ‘centres within: easy. distance, Sheffield and Manchester; or possibly because ` 
` the girls уеге тоте: béautiful than usual. Аба! events, with a net stretched." 
as-wide'as from.Cornwall to Londonderry the Conference could: "hardly, be ' 
. calléd- insular. Chatacters, in the accepted sense, were: Scárcer ‘than usual ' " 
“xcept: for the Chaliapin. of the AAL., Roy Oxley, the only librarian’ with. 
“built-in stereo-equipment: now practising. Our usual minstrel left his guitar 
"at home and confessed to unease, аф singing unaccompanied; though’, hei 
seemed. to. be: able to kéep going. üntil 3. а. m. without much: strait, except - 
son those trying to'sleep: `z- 
2 - ' Assembly on Friday; afternoon. brought: thé usual glad’ cries of greeting- 
from-old friends-and dinnér inaugurated the process. of making new. ones.: ' 
" "Throughout the "weekend, -incidentally, , the: Conference. was: "exceptionally. 
“well-fed. A dance: followed thé evening meal and ‘this suffered from the : 
-, unavoidable distance between it‘and.the bar, just.as last year's: 'gained from 
heir; proximity. Still, sufficient people enjoyed the band.to make it worth 
while, whilst the. rest: patronised: the pleasant club: bar’ below stairs. There- 
, after;"the parties got ‘under, way—one in a double bedroom unfortunately - 
^ allocated to a young,, ambitious librarian who'was requested Бу his. deputy 
„сіу. librarian" to. allow” “Ше, event: sto take. place. there,: and. ase fae 


































Take GREE NWICH ^ 
- just as. an “example ` 


“CRAMER? S: 
“for. MUSIG. 


- , MUSICAL. ITRRATURE: 














Four “weeks. ;before- opéning | ‘(this 
' month) the new Branch at Kidbrooke,.. 
the-Chief, Librarian made. sure ‘that ` 
KEESING'S would ` Бе: -among. those ,| :, 
“present "at; the. inauguration—thus, 
providing, from ‘the outset; authentic. 
data. оп current: national and. inter 
, national affairs. ‘in.’ ithe,” Reference 
.]- Section. n. DORT Eum : x 



















“199: ‘New. ‘Bond - ‘Street ; 
s ‘London, У: l3 МАЗе 3456- 
“ж ee Music Service: Provided % 






confronted. не won; hé: should go pr з 
d ‘Saturday’ morning: '"brought:the usual haggard. жо. an 
f. the Conference—a ‘paper. by Mr Charles 
According. to ‘those with slong’ memories, . this. ‘Cc 
"е best served ‘by. its: guest: speaker. In his, survey: -of the growth. “of papé 
back: publishing, -its.effect upon. the booksellérs atid orthodox’ publishing 
and upon libraries, and its development i in the future, Mr: Clark efitertaing 
and- enthralled: his” audience їп the ‘manner’ боги.” 
‘The publisher as A. gentleman: first and: a prótés onal, second: 8. dis. 


commercial, ‘profit апа: "with professional skills." iti -on: financial: тона, 2 
not | out:of-altrüism, that the trend. towards paper-back: publishing has . 

‚ taken place, begining in the late 1940s (Penguin’s: apart), with. almost: 
"exclusive publishing’ -of -sex "and. crime:.novels,. developed ` "Jafer by. the 
‘Commissioning: of; original ‘work,. ће publishing. “of “good” - reprints and 

№. by «Ве. ever-increasing, zumber^ of < “egghead”. titles coming": into- the 
market. Мг: Clark foresaw: the-:next step as paper-back publication: first 
followed by’ a hardback edition,: such as being done by Cassell’s-in their 
‘Belle’ Sauvage”. library reprints of: Pelican titles: -This- should: result ій га” 
‘inkage of the hard-back. publishing and іп rationalisation’ of the "bóok- 
elling .trade, Paper: »back supermarkets ‘were: very. ‘near -int this: ‘country, ; 
organised on ‘American’ lines: апу of thisitook place'libraties would have 
^to compromise on ‘thé binding :of. paper-backs, and. Mr. Clark felt it. а pity.” 

2. that’on this as’ on: other. matters'trench: ‘warfare between: two sides. wit А 
Тп. common had -béer carried on-for so long. Other matters, touched upon ` Um 
included the use of libraries as display agents for: ‘paper-backs; the-revolu- — V; 
: ‘tion now taking place in ove ert and. the infiltration’ of “none- “publishing 

Sisi Amo „гл dE ~ ° 


^ BRÍTISH ISLES FOR 
“EFFICIENCY; “SERVICE 
ND COURTESY 
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- г Discussion’ on + the paper. ‘followed : a. сос ақ апа. коша un^ 
х bated until closed--by- the President in time: fof lunch -(just)., k was a 7. 
`v ‘measure of Mr.-Clark’s popularity. that some people - seemed. to: ‘want, to-go’ ++. 
“hungry, rather than stop. Very few. junior librarians found. it: necessary’ to’, 
15реак а pity, perhaps, since the experience | of ‘counter : staff i in particular: 
`. dealing with: paper-backs must.be of interest. < 3 Е 
. 1 The. first .group. discussion" of. е: subject took - Blade ‘after’ tea. on: 
Saturday апа the other ‘two sessions were on Sunday. morning. The group 
бізі leaders, W. Н. $, ‘Ashmore, D. J. ‘Campbell ‘and С. H. Ray, hád found. plenty : 
vf basic шаейа! to work on and though there was the usual proportion of : 
ЛП "irrelevant comment it was not less valuable for that. Dr. "Campbell. in 
X 2. particular ranged. widely over the field of special library'serVicés, to (һе. 
„71, delight of his largely public-library. audience. Mr. Ray's. summary. included. 
_~ basic questions like: “Is therea: ‚Расе for the paper-back: in the library?" 
: ` -This ` ‘was not ‘answered satisfactorily—such - -direct enquiries. chever. аге--” 
` but- а 101 of. fun was-had by. "the. ‚ pro-and-cori-tagonists. involved. in the- 
“discussions. Otie description: of the Soft-cover book sticks in'the meinóry— 
“a vehicle for Carrying. rather unfortunate ideas" х Are libraries riding оп’ 
a -this "bus currently. paying the faré? Hmmm. :.. Mr. Ashinore considered ` 
“basic relátionships, between the paper-back and its more formal.” parent,- 
_ “The reader of tomorrow-—will he buy or.will he. borrow?” There's the rub. ~ 
The plenary session on Sunday afternoon, overshadowed as ‘usual Бу ` 
the need to catch ‘trains, miraculously” produced only, one résolution, to be - , 
-considered | Фу: Council at Ив next meeting—a request, for an investigation 25 
into the use of: paper-backs by.the libraries of the country. А blessing от; à! 
“the: President and a-rush for the door—on tlie Бев day of: the weekend for: 
M ‘weather, too. A. good Conference, happy and кише. Here's’ to те” у 

Uo Bext time, ipa the Emphatic hills ot: De: 
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Гат not a i librarian: Б try о, teach English E 
plication. of. МЕ Patrick Dolan’ 5. notes: on: the English: г | 
Of the: ао examination. in your March i issue. Г feálise'the; difficulties 
"có rid that I тау! talsò be amisinterpreting- the 
"But, it: is ‘nearly all over’ s etc. ‘buti his Қы E ‘the 


anyone ie it. n hust aim “at developing" the: génüine, p dod taste of: thé 
Feader: and: his’ power. "to" discern-goód. іп Wesker ® and. Williams; Tennessée, . 
as in ‘William: ‘Shakespeare. ‘The- fifth . columnist: int: every ‘al 
vinyerted or. otherwise. I pops | that Мг: Dolan: will ` ‘share m concerti ‘that, 


Tibrary ‘Service works, ‘very: en те басталу а union е опаде Indeed. 
с ‘would. be’ willing’ to join" Mr. Phillipson: thé outskirts: of London when ‘he 
leads his , . Barn the Union Catalogue; for Yorkshire”. march: on: Whiteha 
ey “Мг. ‘ike York must асты ‘that other: Meine is Services 


3 ‘that hey: “should бе" араа abolished at- his stage in, ihe 
rary Services: of: this: “country. Moj 


Та, other. wore: І M MS Phillips" 19 nt 
i A arid. soul- -destroying. work ‘should: be: carried on, bu 0 not see. : 
how, the : Working: ; Party оп Library’ Co- -operation сап: be: xpeeted. «to 
recommend the ‘abolition: of unioi catalogues: forthwith. 
"There: Thust-be: room. for. modifications, аһа: économies; 

































Evedtodllj, ás we call a en a EV ор aded dient pou ат 
‚ LS sérvice-is. set up іп this” country it ‘should be oe to. p union. 
me catalogues i in: regional bureaux. ; к 
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How ae itis to's see e Mr. Phillips d liis aid do йы Sh 
(the Black Knight ' of out-of-date librarianship. However,” Y feel: that: his- 
. recent tilt in these columns at Union Catalogues’ must not gó oy without. Ч 
some support for his unfortunate opponent. ... Ku 
- I agree, whole-heartedly, that. Something Must Bé Doné. about these 
> Catalogues, but before we all. join the ranks‘ of those- who: would. throw 
== all. records’ into the’ wastepaper basket we should examine more: closel 
": some, of his arguments: in. favour of Yorkshire’s way of doing. things. 
ус] o He says that some: Union, ‚ Catalogues | are-only kept-up-to-date at, а, 
У hidden cost: Who. pays for the: time taken by assistants in the. Yorkshire: 
4222 libraries’ to. .chéck all the requests in circulation from one library to- 
2 another?. However efficiently. the rotas àre organised. (and . I know they: 
2 “аге),. this still calls for a great deal of work, much of it duplicated апат 
5. wasted. 
. E ul agree that. subject dpecialisation should, obviate: the дейі. for ‘such - 
.'things as-Union. Catalogues, but I question, most, strongly; ‘any: asssumption 
- that! the-book selection: policy of most public’ libraries is either:efficient.or, 
m .* comprehensive enough to be relied upon. However well we organise systems. 
> ~ “of. subject. specialisation now, this won't ‘affect’ the provision: of literatúre. 
ONS ‘of, ‚а bygone age to-any. miaterial degree... - . st 
al’? . The working of the Yorkshire Scheme i is greatly aided. by the presence 
VU vof several large municipal. libraries there. .Quite apart from the éthics of, 
Ар e rélying upon ‘such libraries for the satisfaction. of. the majority: “of inter-, 
library loans’ in. a , Country that" “still manages to do without a National’ 
i ран Service; is it fair to assume that.a similar. scheme ‘would work i in: 
"ап-агеа which did not have the.advantage.óf' such libraries? ' ғ; 
е) Finally, there are considerations other than cost to е. applied: to 
z inter:library lending \and-the most important’ of these is:the time. factor. 
Can Mr. Phillips beliéve that the Yorkshire Scheme сап provide a “book 
“quicker. -than an up-to-date and. efficient Regional Library ; Bureau using 
. a. Union Catalogue? I know that there-áre figures to prove 'that ‘it can 
‘at ‘present, but surely: that is why’ the Government’s Working. ‘Party is^ 
' being asked to consider allocating money to make the Union Catalogues 
. efficient And up-to-date..We must not forget that the Yorkshire: Regional. 
` Executive Committee have agreed, in, principle, to a -Union "Catalogue 
‘vy and-have said that they would ‘reconsider their position: if outside funds.“ 
© Were made available." 525. “JOHN R. ALLRED, Hampshire County Libr агу 
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put ue ` The AAL. is gathering as “much ‘information: ‘as: “posible tegarding- 

:staff exchange schemes, and all "Divisional Secretaries have been asked; to 
- .1 submit reports. It. would be useful if such А:АТ.. members::who experi 
a 5 enced such schemes would: write to Ње Edifor, not m for publica 


3 g B tion, with апу. details which they may have. 


АВЕ YOU UP-TO-DATE WITH: YOUR READING? Notes andi reviews. 


“BEYAN, P:;. comp: —Ош of prin tybooks and mss- on: microfilm held in. the 
; - Scottish Central Library. S.C.L., n.p. 1962. Ya 

1, > Typescript list of books апа, periodical articles, mainly’ Scottish, avais 

; able from or рше Е S. С. k. Scale of atest included, | Supplements, to 
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and fi nd ng of the’ party while.i in. the United States - 
. and several. alternative: itineraries (including some: 

~ sightseeitg ): will. be available. x a я 
The cost; apart from: incidental expenses will ‘be. T 
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` THIS: 15 YOUR OPPORTUNITY. TO SEE. AMERICAN - , 
: LIBRARIES, MEET. AMERICAN LIBRARIANS: AND, SEE У 
| SOMETHING’ OF THE: UNITED STATES. . = 
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dE VOU, ARE INTERESTED WRITE: NOW. FOR ңі 
‚ DETAILS AND: АМ APPLICATION FORM то: 87 


*G. E. "Smith, Esq. Е. LA; 
Hampshire County uai | 
; North Walls, ус у эз 


"WINCHESTER, Hants. 
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fie ЖТС Available’ doi SL; Ji nip ВАШЕ: IE 2 a 
DIAZ;- J.’ D., ed.—Guide to microforms in print, 1962.. Microcard: Éditions 
EN D Jnc., 4 dollars. 1962; \ ·. : 
Е ‘Alphabetical’ dictionary list, Covering. "only U. 5: а sources. 
WILSON, "A. -ed.-~Post-war librariés іп the; West: Midlands. Birmingham: 
MES ‚ава District, Branch ‘of the Library Association; 5s. 1961. 
Vey useful- СТ of! new: “апа projected library о in the. 




















| Гена based Опа guestionngire.. Moderate detail- including some: speci- 

` fications and: costirig. Includes: "Work carried out since 1945. and projects 
“up-to the. че of, 1962- Avallabley from" Hon: Sec; pA HIE 
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STEWART JD, ed Repe on is "Har: system д), London nd-the Home `. 
n 21 Counties," 1959." London; and’ -Home: Co 5 апо Ё the", 
ч Library: Association, 135. 64: 1961. Ба | 
: H "The eighth report іп а quinqaenniàl; series?” Based.. on а: заезНор = 
4 maire, submitted. inthe. counties of London, Bedfordshire, Berkshire, 
+ Buckinghamshire; ‘Essex, Hertfordshire, Kent, ‘Middlesex; ‘Oxfotdshire, 
„Surrey and Sussex. Two parts— Municipal and County: ‘Libraries: ‘National, 
, University” “and Special Libraries. Well printed , and: ‘presented: ‘excellent 
"survey of what.is being done in one area. ‚ Available. from. Hon. Publica- > 
tions officer, ‘Central Library, Banstead Road; ‘Purley, Surrey. ds 
‚ DOUGLAS, М.Р. ~The primary: -school пиа апа its services: ©. NE E. S: С 9x 
“Ts 6d.: :1961. 3 











“STEPHEN; PETER, ed.—A ILIO d Вей. Б қорған iai serves 
Council. or Microphotógraphy: and ‘Document’ Reproduction, 8s 
a - (6s. to. members). 1962. МЫ As : 
Typescript / offset list. of ‘sources ‘for phofo- reproductions; néarly 120 
7. services provided. by national, public, university and: special libraries, plus: 
E ‘some commercial firms: Prices, equipment available ‘and some details of- 
iv "collections feld. Alphabetical arrangement by .namie, of; organisation 
sic Available. from The Library Бош! Chaucer House, Malet’ Place 
: London, W.C.1.- {+ 
^ WRIGHT, W. E., AND. STECKLER, PR. eds. —T he Bowkér Annual off ‘library 
2... ." ‘and book trade: information, 1962. Bowker, 6:95. dollars. 1961. . 
sae Compendium surveying American librarianship and publishing. ' 
- THE LIBRARY.’ ASSOCIATION—Professional~ and. non-professional - duties in 
peed d -/' .Hibraries-L.A:,.A8s. (13s. 6d. to- members): 1962. . 
cl куз “А> descriptive list compiled ‘by a Sub- committee “of ' ithe: Membership’ 5 
“Cominittee of thè Library: Association.” Atlast a-guide on how:to manag 
staff in a: professional context. Some points of argument, of course; shoulc 
the introduction of new readers to tbe library. be left entirely to пр. вай” 
- (paras 252; 253); and how is this different from’ “Explaining thé general 
=: arrangement and resources of the library”; listed earlier as a professional; 
`2 2 duty? (para 225). Can two people; опе professional and опе. non-profes 
sional; -arrange'an exhibition? (paras 217; 218, . 221). Тһе book. is: indexed 
y production. uninspired. - Available. from the LA, M Male 
"Place, London, W.C.1. . 


< HOBBS, 3. L.—Local р and The ‘brary. Deutsch: "508. 1962. - T 
ILI Many librarians will know’ Mr...Hobbs? earlier book, Libraries: an 
^o.. ће: Materials of Local History. ‘It is a' pity that: ‘fourteen -years, may ‘have: 
- г. c dulled their memory" of the title, for this is.no revised. edition; but à 

























Мұ“ ‘entirely new book; Its newness’ is 'iríteresting ` in. itself, for it;indicates th 
“а. “great changes which have taken: ‘place ina. very short, time in; the natur 
755 - Of this subject. The interest .shown' in local history: by. an ever-increasing у 
circle of readers andthe amount of research.now being undertaken would-: 
` have seemed- unbelievable before the last war when the study of the past. 
' was an esoteric, “or at. worst, a "Pickwickian. Occupation. | Z 

sos Mr. “Hobbs describes first the aature of the subject, its ‘present status 

v ап: ‘its basic materials, . both printed апа, manuscript. . He next“ disctisse 

> the difficult-question of the position of libraries in the deposition of records 

"His. plea. for co-operation and’ forbearance: between: libraries-and- record’ 

. offices isthe only. present solution of an: incredibly complex. situation 

Б which, museums, university libraries, private, societies. and: even, privat 
















ша ЖҚА е е even more EET The fdilowing aren дей with: 
“bringing” the “Local ` History collection > Чо -the "publié: through extensión © 
ae activities апа exhibition." Administration is fully dealt with— organisation, < 
* /staffinig and accommodation: There are good chapters'on cataloguing aùd: 
:classifying ; апа a sólid classification scheme which could be used for. any 
‘local: collection with ‘the'minimum of manipulation. norm 

Тһе chapter ' on Photography i is perhaps the most. important: “Modern” 
с devélopments ‘in ‘this field permit considerable enlargement in the-scope . 
„of: the. local history, collection and its utilisation,’ For many of us, limited: 
"finánce. prevents -the proper. úse of these techniques, but. in how: тапу 
libraries Баз theif. usé never been thought of? ..' " ` as 

И 59: тапу years now the spirit of research;among ТАЕ has been. 
- dying, aided. Бу, perhaps even. caused ‘by,' the’ rigidity of our professional · 
examination ‘syllabus: The new syllabus. will; опе: ‘hopes, give. Some, point: > 
О „professional research and'stimulate those-who in the: past have turned . 
exhausted after their qualifying’ struggles to the therapeutics of : ылымы : 
making ‘wireless sets and other:such soothing occupations. For those; and-. 
‘there should be. many, . .who find themselves fascinated by the évolution . 
.of.their own. environment, local history presents: a wide. open field for : 
bibliographical- research: and Mr. Hobbs’ book, with its excellent biblio-. ':- | 
‘graphy, ‘will be their vade тесит. For the librarian, with a ,dusty,statié „| 
.unexploited-local collection, or none at all, the.book"will open up'a пем. 
‘Jirie-. of . service to: his ablic | which will do much. to increase his; local 
“statis”, т i, | 
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ROUCH," MARCUS.— Treasure" seekers. and pe children's. пр іп - We 
M. Britain, 1900-1960. The, Library Association, 308. Qs. 6d. to. ME 
: . members). 1962. . 
^" When „Мт. ‘Crouch’. begari * ‘his survey of children’s: books” ‘of. ЗЫ 
“twentieth. century : the had. hoped (о follow. F.. J. Harvey Darton and to’ 
;. describe. how < "changes jn social behaviour. апа.. фе material: révolution ; 
` ^ “were reflected іп. Не books which the children of each generation read: ‘for 
"3, pleasure”, but he:could not. find enough évidence to show that, there was: 
апу" close rélationsbip ‘between’ the. books: and the social: райегп “ОҒ the. 
times, so he has been content to give a brief. summary of. the events and ` 
„charäcteristics of each- decade: at the beginning .of .each „chapter, before `` 
going on to write, of the ‘authors: ‘and: to make some assessment of their . 
fbooks.,, : : n 
“Тһе introductory chapter, cinders the books available for a. child. in 
` the 1890s, in. particular: the“ books which Arthur Ransome may have read." 
"The survey: is then divided into. seven significarit périods, and under these 
;héadings.^Mr. Crouch brings. togetlier every dévelopment-óf any. impor- 
v, tance fo. his subject: ‘He.‘considers the outstanding, ће mediocre-and even 
.- thé^worst, including the’ rewards, ‘the Bumper: books and ‘the phenomena’ `` Sat 
: * of: Enid Blyton ‘arid so ‘gives a complete’ picture of the scérie. I feel that: b^ 
Mr: Crouch rather. lets Artbur, Ransome. domiinate his picture’ of the.” 
half-century, ‘despite *his^ numerically: greater.’ ` references ‘to’ "E, Nesbit, , 
` Eleanor. Farjeon and Walter de la Mare. Not only is -this а ‘survey oft 
: imaginative. writing, but alongside: ‘this, there i ‘is-anaccount of the informa-. 
tive book, and-Mr. Crouch points ош the way in which television and new. 
- methods , of reading’ have increased: the. demand, for. books’ of- this: - kind. . 
Е Picture. books: апа ће work: ofthe: illustrators ‘of children's books. are 
А competently discussed, arid there, are thirteen- ‘reproductions of well-known“) 
Е illustrations, which, add considerably to the sajoyment of, the book. STARR H VN 
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| Treasure Seekers and Borrowers will be. particularly valuable to child- 


ren's librarians, who will no doubt take it to their hearts. It will be of value’ = 
to anyone who is interested in the supply and demand of children’s books, ` 


but I am afraid that it will not have the widespread appeal of Margery 


Fisher’s Intent upon Reading, a critical appraisal of children’s fiction of. 
the last thirty years, which has recently been published by the Brockhamp- . > 


ton Press. A quick comparison of these two books shows that Intent upon 
Reading-is more attractively produced, seems to be written.in a ‘more 
vigorous style and is in fact cheaper, at least for non-members of the L.A: 
On reflection, the two books seem to me to be complementary; what is 
lacking in one the other supplies. Treasure Seekers and Borrowers. in fact 
contains the very things which the Times Literary Supplement reviewer, in 


the’ Children’s Book Supplement of 1st December, 1961, found wanting i in 
"Intent upon Reading. Here are the answers to all his questions: 


What was the state of children’s books in 1931? р 
How did the war years affect publishing? 


When did the earliest books by Noel Streatfeild, Patricia. Lynch, 


.. William Mayne, first appear? р қ | 
Mr. Crouch does have that “perspective of fact” which the reviewer 


found lacking in Margery Fisher’s book and if it does not appear to me to 
be so lively and amusing, it is a thorough, knowledgeable survey to which’. ' 


Mr. Crouch has devoted the enthusiasm of a historian and scholar. When 


writing of some authors such as E. Nesbit, Arthur Ransome, Mary Norton ` 


and C. S. Lewis, Mr. Crouch becomes more than a historian and shows real 
imaginative insight into the qualities of their work and. these are the most 
enjoyable Parts of his survey. 

' This is a most valuable addition to the existing literature on children’s 


books, and children’s librarians owe Mr. Crouch a considerable debt of . 


gratitude for so ably covering this practically uncharted period. . 
‚ JOAN | CLARK 





LACY, D.: Freedom and communications. University of Illinois Press. 


o ` 1961, 93 pp., $3 (245.): (English agent: W. S. Hall & Со., 60 Arno ' 


Vale Road, Woodthorpe, Nottingham) 
Students seeking to satisfy the minimal demands of both old and new 
L.A. examinations will find this a helpful and thought-provoking book, 
preserving lectures given in the Library School of the University of Illinois 


„in 1959, and the author's authority demands the attentión.of those who no 


longer have to worry about examinations. Mr. Lacy is well known in 
American librarianship for his defence of libraries when he was head of 
the U.S. Information Library Service during the McCarthy purges and for 
his important work in the formulation of two statements adopted by the 
American L.A., The Freedom to Read and Overseas. Library Statement. 

In considering the place of libraries in the national communications 
system Mr. Lacy concentrates upon aspects of the system. which can be 


affected by such instruments of public policy as the Library Services ‘Act ` 


and the regulation of television by the Federal Communications Com- 


mission. The importance of public policy for American libraries and the 


whole communications system lies in the facts that thirty million Americans 


.have, no library.service, three-quarters .of elementary schools have no 


library, and only a minority of colleges and high schools have adequate 


which Mr. Lacy describes. 
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libraries. Only lengthy quotation can do justice to the appalling situatión 





-“Probably,. hal the: total; pópulatio 1 r ) 
pary, service. 59 роогаз. fo: offense” realistic- access: о the national: Tesources ^ 
] 1 ‚таа; ок паегы by bookstorés: 


y. 
the ‘publishers? lists’ of a yèar. ago апу. кошун book t тоға. Des selle 
‘but, of ‘solid substance and. indepéndent viewpoint, the odds are that in 
three-fourths’ of: Бе. counties of the U:S. there is/no;copy in: any. ‘school [9 
3 iome or bookstore: ‘or ‘library, and: the book- has never been: reviewed ‘or’ 
mientioned in "апу newspaper > or in: ‘any broadcast: bein here" "or. even; 
“апу "magazine widely read there.” : 
То; ешн. thi 


d for tlie extension: of-services if rural areas.and the grants, thade under 
ү &i National: Defense: Education, Act ‘for ‘school alibrary acquisitions. in: 
2 sSCience, mathematics and' foreign ‘Janguages. ' ‘There isa national need for | 

d lcreaséd resources ito enable libraries” to eee their . здері тердің 


posé on ihe consumer: ‘the taste. and: ‘opinions of. ‘média ‘proprietors and... 

idvertisers. The advertisers" demand for, huge: ‘audiences in both’ television 

"radio. ‘broadcasting and ій the newspaper -and- magazine press: -has- ‘led, 

to -banality,. conservative (і.е:, Republican) political. bias: and: to the incor: 
Mec ‘of sex arid- violence и. Ве. armoury of persuasion ‘technique 

"Aesthetic" ‘objections to ве subordination of cultural апдагаз. to. market 
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viis s are КӨН? with поо Е ‘objections чо “functional illiteracy’ 
‘in public affairs. One week in 1959^three major television networks offered 
‚ 804 hours of evening viewing, of which 2$ hours were devoted to news 
‚ programmes. In the short time available for news broadcasting, complex 
issues are inevitably oversimplified and public responses to complex 
political events are shaped accordingly. Government control of university 


research in foreign affairs-and in the social sciences opens the door to . 


government control of the information needed to appraise the administra- 


р tion. 


Mr. Lacy advances as objectives for public policy in communications 
the general aims of catering for all different audiences by a wider distribu- 
‘tion of printed material and by diversification of radio and television, 
broadcasting. These aims could be attained, he argues, by federal grants for 
local broadcasting, by the introduction of * ‘pay television" for culture 
„programmes, ‘and’ by commercial production of filmed and taped pro- - 
: grammes for local stations serving quality rather than quantity audiences, 
supplemented by university, foundation and government produced рго- 
grammes, e.g., video tape productions from the Library of Congress. In'the 
wider distribution of printed material the library is of supreme’ importance: 


commercial distribution having failed to carry out an information function. 


in the communications system, the library must extend the range of choice 


available to seekers of information and Rien Бу adequate provision of ' - 


: books апа. periodicals. 

‘What chance has the library. ‘of success in carrying out its. information 
function in American society? In the motivation research teams of the 
Madison Avenue: ‘advertising agencies (cf. Aldous Huxley's Brave New 
World Revisited), in the chains that control one-quarter of thé daily papers, 


; in the film distribution.cartels and in the scarcity of bookshops even in 


the cities, the libraries have- considerable inertia, if not actual resistance, to : 
overcome. It is.surprising that. Mr. Lacy omits some of the, more. 
"encouraging features of the American scene, such as. Norman Cousins's 
Saturday Review, and that he under- values the Scientific American in 


,, comparison with "Esquire. 


s 


Libraries bave not only to provide material but to participate in | teach- 
ing students how to use that material and in the development of documenta- 
tion techniques. to deal with the flood of material which threatens to 
swamp conventional research and bibliographical methods. The libraries" 


' attempts to supply culture and information are meaningful only in the, . 


context of à demand, and the demand depends upon education. "If the 


minds it [education] sends forth аге, already closed...then what the > 


communications system can offer them perhaps doesn't really matter," 
conclüdes Mr. Lacy. There is in this pessimistic note a challenge to 
librarians to accept the responsibility of the library to attempt to open 
closed minds to а wide range of information ‘апа opinion. 


The link between communications and freedom is, on Mr. Lacy's 
argument, weak. His facts are too often wrong and his inferences too 
frequently dependent upon casual statements about history to convince 
the critic that communication is essential to freedom. His first chapter. isa 
superficially attractive potted history of written communication which | 
proves to be marred by cliché and silly generalisations, e.g. "Until recent 

years the great advances in pure science were. . essentially accidental". - 
But even in his off moments Mr. Lacy can. raise questions КҮНЕН аге 

vital to British as well as to American librarianship. ` 
. BRIAN SELBY 
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‘term of: office i is. posts mobs My form of this rild ol ht ME | 
"has. for excuse thes ‘eagerly: awaited: Reports -of the- Working. Parties set : LE 
йр Бу the-Ministery of Education’ to: ‘Study the future of two Of the Aspects: ] 
-of the- Public Library: :Movement: T: must apologise to -many:of my col-: 
‘leagues for; ‚yet опе more, paper on the Public Library, but ‘these’ Reports,’ 
and the legislation, which will: presumably be based. upon them,- affect our 
future 50. dramatically thats 1? am ‘going to. ask. your indülgence for * a 
.chánge of. procedure. ҚАНЕ КТА Лан 
_Т propose to speak, not to ой but: in his. ‘absencé, “to ‘our: ‚дем Patron Я 
d the ‘Minister. of Education. Little of^what'I haverto, зау will be. ; to. you: 
‘put, Lam ‘sure it will. be new to: him. 602552: bh | 

А ^ Minister—I' am’ sure that, in- -your. career, you "have bedn сайра; many. B 
lames. I think “that! you мй Бе. surprised -bythe one“ which we.. have’ for” 
‚уди ош fairy godmother.. "The-term.is not lightly. applied; we have: been: 
КЖ ‘Cindérellas for a'long time—no.one to lové_us-—no,.one to protect us; Оп” 
he: st of. December; 1960 you, announced ' that; the” ‘Government’ Жаа 
десідед- to give you ‘a. general. ‘responsibility : for: the oversight, Cof. the 
Public Library, Service. "Oür. joy . at. that time. was. ‘unbounded: We didn’t: 
know: -you cared,; Other. comments, which "you? ‘made ‘at that time"took* the: | 
: Hm ‚ой, ош. picem but: ме consoled ourselves ве that your. 







































In the months which have passed since: your бш! Pionoüüceinenf r 


` we have watched the situation with growing-unease. The Working Parties ` | 
~ which you set up to look into the situation’ ‘and. to advise you must be · 


almost ready to report. The time has come for ws to talk to you directly: 
and to give you our views. For you have not. asked our opinion. We, the 


' Assistant Librarians in the public library service, 8,000 of us, are ће 


people. who will carry out' whatever plans you: eventually authorise. When а 


_ all the Committees and Working Parties have folded their ‘brief-cases 


and departéd, we will spend our lives carrying out the work as you have 


" planned ‘it. Сап. you think of any other trade, industry, profession whose | 


futüre- was, solemnly studied: without the consultation, the participation, 
even the ассербапсе-оЁ evidence from a. single member representing those: ' 
whose working lives are spent in that service? You have certainly consulted. 


. some chief librarians; a-chief librarian has his own viewpoint, he is com: ^ 
`.. mitted to a certain sphere; his viewpoint is that-of the administrator. and 
‚ to a certain extent the executive, but he is far removed from the front line 


of public service—and it is the public service which we аге discussing. ` 
Another point; the members of your working parties, chief librarians 
and other local government chief officers, are static. They have found: 


. their niche: They. represent, they cannot help representing, their own 
-type of authority. We have the advantage of mobility; today we Work in' 
` municipal library or in technical college; tomorrow. we work in county ', 
_ library or in institutes of education—we must take the broad view of the 


profession because. we don't know where we shall be next., · 2x 
Have I convinced you that we assistant librarians in. public ‘libraries . 


. have a point of view that’could well be taken into account before final 


decisions are made? Then I hope you will bear with me while I present 
a short thesis from where we stand. 3 
First of all І would like to impress-upon you- the | seriousness of tbe, 
' decline in ‘the Public Library’s position in the community during the last : 
ififteen years. You know all about the enormous -building programme. 
for education; in no year since the war has public library building expen-' 
diture even equalled, in real móney, the low annual levels of the nineteen 
thirties. Again and again during the last ten years my colleagues have -~ 
compiled and published figures proving that public libraries have been . 
starved of capital, of staff and of the ‘common commodities of their  . 
trade while the pressure of demand for their services has’ grown and': ' 
grown. I could dig out these figures, could, quote the. expenditure; on `` 
building. by the- various sections. of our communal life and prove my, . 
point quite, conclusively. But it would have no’ effect at all; apart from a 
mild tut-tutting no result has been obtained from all these dramatic ` 
revelations. So any comment I make will be backed up not with, statistics 
but' with instances from my own experience. May I start from the fact 
that within a mile of where I now ain, work is in progress on a University a 
project to cost more than ten million pounds; no work.at all is in progress ` 
on the creation of new public libraries for this City—the Council's modest | , - 
proposals were refused loan sanction. The calls made on us increase year. ` 
by year; the work we do increases year by year. The contribution which . 
we are making to-the country’s life is immeasurably greater than it was -./., 
леп, twenty or thirty years ago, but the buildings in which we work are, 
‘almost without exception, the ones we worked in before the second World 
War and in very many cases before the first World War. You will have. 
` heard a great deal about the re-building of Coventry Cathedral; you will | 
have heard ош about the re-building of the Central Library which ' f 
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was destroyed on Vibe: same night. The old Central.: binis was part ofa 


group of buildings of which the Cathedral wás the leader; the site has 
now been earmarked for something far more ‘important than a. public 
library; when the new library is eventually built, it will take its place on 
the fringes of the civic areas, a place proportionate to its fallen status. 
A parallel with schools is striking: the. public’ library, especially the 


small-town public library, is still being maintained: with a programme . 


like that of the old Board School. The progressive .broadening both of. 
the school’s function and of its financing has passed us by; if we had had 
the face-lift which you have-given to ihe schools, you, would be as proud 
of us today as you are of them. 

At the end of the war we stood ready to face the enormous expansion 


' jm education which had been foreshadowed by the 1944 Education Act. 


То take our place in this new drive public libraries were singularly well 
equipped; true their. building and stocks were depleted but in staff they ~ 


"were rich indeed. The keen young -professional librarians of those days 
faced a bright future: for many of them that promise has not been . 


' broken; they have found rewarding posts as Librarians in Universities, 


Colleges of Technology, Colleges of Adult Education, Téacher Training 
Colleges, Special Libraries, Industrial Libraries of all types. The leaders. 
of these institutions were quick to grasp the value library staff had іп ` 
this new world where there is a need for up-to-date facts quickly supplied 
and for a knowledge of books and of sources of information. қ 
At the end of the war then, staff were standing by in the -public 


libraries, ready to handle the expansion which must come. Not only was ' 


there the skilled staff but also the basic resources, the organisation, the 
technical know-how, the machinery for searching, finding and making 
available. The contacts, the “old-boy network" if you like, were there 


© аз so many firms found out when they brought jn public library’ trained 


staff to build their own libraries.’ 


But in the public library field expansion did not come. Status and ~ | 


the salaries of librarians had always been low; while these rose gradually 
in other fields they stayed low in public libraries. Because of this many 
of the best staff left us to become librarians and information officers in 
other fields. Of course this pooling of available staff to meet new ‘needs 
was inevitable and was. desirable; we could stand the loss; we could, but, 
it went on and on. We have now reached the position where- the best of- 
our public libraries. are merely training grounds-for other services; where" 
it is so difficult to retain. staff that the turnover is about thirty, per cent 
per annum. Libraries other than best are dead-ends, traps where resounding 
titles like *Deputy Chief Librarian" are given to an unwary younger 


'professional entrant instead of a decent salary. I will not weary you by 


quoting salary figures—you must have had more than enough of that 
in your present office, but I would remind you that it is over thirty-five. 
years since the Kenyon Committee recommerded that qualified librarians. 


should.have salary parity with teachers, and that the Roberts Committee ў 


. in 1959 recommended the same thing. 


‚ Your reaction to this recommendation was to “refer it to our joint: 
Negotiating Committee". Perhaps you are not fully aware what' this 
means. Your action reminds me of the reply which the Victorian maiden 
gave to the unwelcome suitor—do you remember the poem? : 

“Go to Father” she said when Í asked her to wed. 
Now she knew that I knew that her Father was dead ' . 
And she knew that I knew what а life he had led. tC 
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So she Кпезу that I knew what she meant when she said, 
“Go. to Father”. у * 


Ме hope you меге being naive; if you were being cynical then ` 


‘ there i is little hope for us. A few small examples only : one of my colleagues, 


-“Әе head of the largest music lending library in.the world, one: of the 
‚ greatest authorities in this country on-his subject, a man who is’ repre- 
senting his country at the international gathering of music bibliographers, 
..gets, not only less than any headmaster, not only less than any teacher 
. with degree or special responsibility allowance, he gets less thín any 
‚ teacher in this country will get even before the latest wage claim. And! 
let us not forget that,we do believe that teachers аге, underpaid. A 
librarian in a further education establishment is very poorly paid indeed: 
it he can add some, elementary teaching to his duties and claim the title 
““tutor-librarian” his salary will be almost doubled. 


Now you may say that, although all this may be true it is just one . 


` of those things and that nothing can be done about it. Some flourishing 


Ё 


streams dry up, some promising channels become dead ends. It is up| 


to the people working in those. streams to adapt themselves and to transfer, 
to channels which have been proved to bè of more potential value to 
the community. But this is not the case, the potential yalue’ to the com- 


` munity of the public library service is immense; irrelévancies, accidents 


of organisation have led to the failure to develop a basically sound 


. system and to the sheer wanton dispersal of valuable resources. Our 


‚ staffs have been treated shamefully, not because they are inefficient or 
' because they are not needed but because they happen to be part of the 
framework of local government and not of the educational, commercial, 
‚ or industrial framework of the country. . 

The great educational expansion of the immediate post war years was 


‚ obvioüsly going-to cost a lot of money and this money was not grudged to it: . 


The expansion took place in several different fields—through University, 


College of Advanced Technology, Local Education Authority and so on— . ' 


but all of these had a formal connection with the Minister of Education. 
'The ónly educational adjunct which had.no Ministerial connection was the 


ме 


‘Public Library Movement,- which Һаррепѕ. їо Бе entirely under Local, 


"Government control. This should not have affected the issue; in practice it 
has affected it dramatically—it has almost ruined it. 
As you are well aware, Minister, there is: in modern government 


"everywhere every increasing movement towards centralisation. With the 


re-organisation of local education authorities at the end of the war this 
tendency had, in the opinion of many Government thinkers, reached its 
limit in this country. There was an obvious danger that-any further 


“reduction of the services under the control ‘of local authorities might . 


' cause a loss of interest among its members and this would in time be 


‘accompanied by a fall in the interest and participation of the more 
: intelligent members of the community in the management of local affairs. 
Consequently. a genetal décision was taken;to the effect that no other 


service should be removed from local. control and that' in particular public . 


libraries should. remain entirely in local hands, without governmental 
support or control; it is from this decision that most of our troubles stem. 


If you ask ‘те when this decision was taken, by what Committee of | 


body and where it is recorded I can only confess that I don’t know. 


Nevertheless it is perfectly obvious that such a decision was taken. That ; 


‘it merely confirmed. the status quo does not alter tbe fact that, in the 
context of the edùcation expansion, it was an appallingly bad decision. 
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Does: this mean that we are dissatisfied "with Tcu Government and: 


'consider it an inefficient instrument? By no: means: for its purposes 


British Local Government is one ,of the most perfect instruments ever 
created to enable those who need a.service and who are paying directly 


ү for it, to control its ‘level. But it has great weaknesses when it provides 


the framework for^a service which is essentially one for individuals, not . 
areas. The reading and information needs of our citizens do not vary 
between: districts nearly as much as “supposed: there are no backward ; 
library areas, only backward library administrators.- 

Furthermore а: ‘local authority’s ‘other commitments can place it in 
an impossible position in regard to its library powers. For ‘example where 


"slums "аге worst the local authority will have to spend а great deal on 


housing and so there will be less to spare Zor other services such as 
libraries; thus the worse the housing, the worse the libraries, “which 
might have helped to alleviate the misery. But in general the machinery 
of. local government would be suitable, were it not for the attitudes of 
many local representátives. Over the years their negative attitude and 
their concentration on keeping expenditure low has meant that àny 
development of the service has depended on the permanent officials and 
even they become discouraged in time by the excessive attentions "which 
their Committees pay to restraining them from “wasting public money”. 
Local Government in this country. is the best method yet devised to control 
and restrain official -expenditure.. Always the emphasis is on control; 
where does the drive come from? Do you recall the verse of. Roy Camp- 
bell on'the excessive restraint and control shown by some writers? 

. “You praise the firm restraint with which they write, 

I’m with you there of course, 
They use the snaffle and the curb all right, 
> But where's the. bloody horse?" 

The horse has been missing “from local government libraries for. a long 
time. 

І would not have you think that we blame local government control 


“entirely for the fact that we spend so little on our service. Many authorities 


are only too, anxious to improve their libraries and to build new ones. 


My own authority for example has drawn up plans for some ambitious |. 


new libraries which would-be working at this moment had they not been 
held up by governmental control on the grounds of shortage of building 
labour and materials. Of course we can't be unreasonable about this; it - 


‘is not for professions such as ours to question the priorities which the 


соцпіѓу in its difficulties must place upon the various demands. It is 
difficult to understand however when we, who are forbidden to build new 
libraries, see, fór example, within a few yards of this building, a new 
office, block, a glass palace which has arisen within the last two years and 
which, now that it has been completed for a year, is still only sparsely 


inhabited and bears on half its windows the words “To Let". We are only . 


- librarians and ‘don’t. understand these: things, but it seems to us a little 


odd. that such a building could hàve so much higher priority for building 
labour and material than the library which a housing estate of a hundred 
thousand people has been needing ever since it was created twenty- -five 

\ 


‚ years ago. 


One of the chief functions of the library іп formal education is to 
provide to students the means to read widely, to extend their knowledge. 
of the background and the fringes of their subjects so that they can better 
relate them to the whole of knowledge, to follow up ideas, to foster the . 
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habit of studying and checking and comparing in order to’ stimulate and 


provide a quiet and convenient centre.for this reading and working. The 


library in the college, school ог other institution has for its students the 
-great advantage of proximity—in many cases this is all-important. In’ 


~ to: develop a balanced, flexible and a lively mind. To do this it has to . 


ay 


others it is less so; in recess it is а greater-advantage to have such a library ~ 
„ hear a student's home. Let us not talk theory, Minister, but plain checkable 


facts. Where does the student go for these fatilities? Above our ‘heads, 
in this very building, the average number of Students using the reference 


' facilities in any one weekday this summer has been over. 5,000, twice the . 
` population of some universities: Students, Sir, not people borrowing books DA 


for recreation, or coming in out of the rain or filling in pools coupons, 
but students of all ages and all kinds. Almost any afternoon you could 


; count more than a thousand seated quietly here with books before them—~' 


I won't say that they are all working any more than I would say that. 
any body-of students are all. working at any one time, but they have 


' books before them and would be very annoyed to be interrupted. Do you . 
© know their main complaint. against this particular public library? That ` 


еге: аге barely eleven hundred seats available so that many have to sit 


- on the floor or on ledges ог to go away unsatisfied; a further depart- 


ment is béing constructed at the moment but we do not deceive ourselves 


"that it will allow us to keep up with the expansion ‘ 'of the numbers of 


_ Students who will come here. ` 


.. 





Can you explain this away by saying that it is caused by the expansion. 
of the locál university and colleges and that when they have larger libraries >. 
they will cater for their own? Ask the librarians of these universities and ` 
colleges; they know that the authorities have not even, considered · 


` ‘seriously the minimum provision which will be needed in the next twenty: 


years—and this applies most particularly: to the Colleges of Advanced 
Technology. And are these students just an overflow? A census of users 
of this particular public reference library was taken on one-day recently. 


'and although the majority of the users were university and advanced , 
college students, only a minority were from the local university. A fair“ 
| „proportion came from Oxford'and Cambridge, from London.and Dublin. 


You may say that it is obvious that this would be 50 in recess; but where 
are these students and the many foreign students whom we. welcome to, 


Let us not forget that in 1939. there were in this country. 50 thousand ' 


students of higher education. This year there are 100 thousand; in 1970 
- * there will be nearly 200 thousand. This building, Sir, is not elastic’ sided. 


Perhaps this is not a typical public library building, but it is one of 
many and the contribution which they make to the field of formal education 
must be enormous, to say nothing of the millions-of books which.students 
borrow for home reading in connection with their courses. But students. 


. spend a very small part of their lives in Institutions of Higher Education :- 
718 the habit of reading supposed_to die with them when they graduate? 


- . this country to go at these times? I spoke of the education explosion : the ' 
A term was inaccurate because the expansion is, continuous and increasing. 
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Where are they to continue to keep abreast of.their subjects, to keep alive е 


the interest which has been stimulated in them at so high a cost to the 


‘nation? There are other sources: the individual purchase of books, par- ~ 


ticularly of- paperbacks, private. libraries, professional libraries, industrial, 
libraries and so on; but the bulk of the answer to this question must be 
the. Public Library service. And yet your Ministry which plans so effec- 


_tively and so lavishly: the educational future of the country shows попе . 
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of this foresight and initiative when considering thé next sfep in thé ` 


-education of our young people. If the better public libraries are over- 


'^crowded with students.now, and you knów that the student population 


is due to double within twenty years, are you content to see public library’ . 


authorities sit back with proud plans for-yet one more glass-fronted rabbit- ` 
) hutch which they. call a branch library? ` 


Your Ministry has encouraged the spending of many hundreds of 


° thousands of pounds upon new library projects since the’ war. You have ` 


authorised libraries in primary and secondary schools, in colleges of 
adult education, teacher training colleges, commercial and technical col- 
leges, universities'and’ many other institutions. The purchase of books to 
serve directly the reading needs of students has increased out of-all pro- , 
portion; we who have laboured in the field with inadequate tools and little 
support are grateful that you have come so ponderously to our aid but 
we must tell you, frankly, that vou are not getting the best value for 
your money. It is a great mistake to think that a full service to students 
can be obtained by the endless repetition of small or fairly small collections 
-of books housed-in different buildings throughout the country without any 
national framework.. These new library creations have one thing in 
common-—they serve a closéd community. You have created them, or 
you have allowed internal pressure to create them, at- à great cost’ to the 
nation but you have done nothing about the only service which exists to 
‘provide for all citizens. The result is a great conglomeration of bottled ^ 
libraries, each sufficient unto itself, instead of a network, or, a better 
. simile, a system of reservoirs with connecting pipelines. 

One example: the school library. The opportunity to give to all: 
School children what had been restricted in the past to the few, was long 
“overdue. You gave your support generously, and though we may criticise- 

-your.lavish distribution of bookfunds without asking for any assurance 
„that those handling it had the slightest knowledge of the job to-be done, ` 
. we admired your attitude and are doing our best to help in the training 
‚ОЕ the teacher-librarian. But Public Libraries which have served children 
` for almost a hundred years find that this new type of library is given ^ 
' three times as much to spend on library books as they are: if-the children’s ; 
- public library has been found wanting it has been because of its 


impoverished condition. Would it not have been more reasonable to spare | 


a crumb to- remedy that poverty? 

This expensive and elaborate sponsoring and creation of new agencies ` 
to handle increased library demands has been by no means confined to 
` the field of formal education. It has applied in commercial fields and in ` 


industrial ones. An outstanding example is the creation of new National | | 


Lending Library for Science and Technology. The need is undeniable; 
advanced.scientific workers need advanced scientific information—quickly. 
The great difficulties are the form in which ‘the information is becoming 
` available and the problems of languages. These are undoubted difficulties; 
.they could have been overcome while building on the present biblio- 
graphical framework. Instead’ they have been made the excuse for an 
entirely new project. Its basis was the twin thesis that present organisa- 
_tions for the supply of bibliographical knowledge are inefficient and. 
irrational; and that the training of library staffs is irrelevant to the task. ) 
Viscount Caldecote of the English’ Electric Company, іп his address 


MS 


to.the Library Association last year, took the opposite view. Speaking of vee 


industrial libraries he said: “The most important ingredient of any- 
library is its staff’... and tete "first and foremost a librarian must be 
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: properly trained “ог library work". This does not fit in with the idea that 


' only scientists can handle scientific information. It is absurdly untrue that . 


B 


a young. man, who has (акеп а B.Sc. im Biology is better equipped, to: 


handle a,query on engineering or chemical literature than one whose ` 


training over a -similar period has been on general bibliography, and 
methods of search, and includes an acquaintance, with the standard works 
in most of thé larger fields of knowledge. Either might develop into an 
"expert given the right training; if all other points were equal, the graduate 


_ is obviously to be preferred but to reject the one for the other on à principle ДЕ 


` is educational snobbery. 

‚ "An argument against the use of public libraries as media was that the . 
¿stocks of scientific and technical’ books held by.the average public library '. 
“are “enough to make an angel weep”. We know that very well; the stocks 


©. of books in the fields.around Boston Spa at’ that time weren't so hot either. . 


Energy and money have altered the опе situation; they. would have | 


‘altered the other, and they would have served at the same time to revitalise 


‘the withered channels of the national library frámework. It was not- 
necessary to throw out the baby with the:bath water. 
Don’t misunderstand me, Minister. I have no wish to criticise the 


National Lending Library; its Director is a man of outstanding energy ..- 


and ability and һе і already making his library a powerhouse of informa- 


.tion for the nation but in rejecting the hierarchical method of approach 
“to the supply of information he had deprived us of the chance to аео. : 


а vital network of information points which might well have been a very ` 
great asset in time. He has cut red tape and swept aside conventión, but 


' the cost in- duplication of services is'not small. 


Are public libraries so" useless to industry? From this building loàns 


` direct to industrial firms are numbered in thousands; the-technical library | 


alone answered fifteen thousand telephone inquiries last year. Three and, 


-a half thousand current periodicals are taken already. Oh, statistics are 


no use, Sir, but if only a.few public librariés can give a service which 
industry appreciates, could other areas not be encouraged and assisted ` 


' to do likewise?, 


To. commerce most . public libraries offer much less. Even T M 


і libraries seem to presume that commerce пеейѕ ће same kind of informa- 


. tion service as’ industry and are content with that uneasy hybrid, the. 


commercial and technical library. Usually this is'the result once more of : 


‘sheer poverty; it is impossible on present financial levels to employ separate 


experts in the literature of each field. Many areas fail to provide commer- 


cial information services at all, even though the greatest single contributors : ` 
to their rate funds are these same commercial firms and the need is. 


undoubtedly great. An example: you will agree that it\is important that” 


* each citizen should be given the opportunity to make up his mind on the 
' question of the’ Common Market: the best bibliographies to enable him 
-to read for himself have been-produced, not.by the Ministries, but in this- 


building, in a public library, and the demand for them. throughout the. 
country has been tremendous. If the Commercial Library is so vital to 


this particular area, how can it be that other areas manage without it? Is . 


there no commerce in ‘cities of less than half-a million population? Is 


“there no trade in' small towns? THe only answer is that other- conurba- 


tions suffer for lack of the süpply of vital information and that the 
country's export machinery, to name only one part, suffers too. 

These are orily a few of the aspects of book and information pro- 
vision which a vigorous public library has developed to meet the demands 
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of. its- community but which in many areas һауе бега stifled by the dead 
hand of its administration. The development of microphotography;, Telex 
and other new techniques have made even à medium size public library 
‘а potential-powerhouse of information given adequate financial backing. 
*- A real coverage of music, not just a selection of popular classics arranged 


for, the piano but à full service to the individual and to the communal ; 


musician; à responsible attitude to the history of the locality by the 
) preservation and the development of its documents, its deeds, its archives; 
information services, local museums, programmes of lectures, the publica- 
tion of catalogues and reading lists, the contribution which a live public 
library can make to the life of its area is far, far wider than you would 
guess from Whitehall. : 


The professional repertory {рәге which is part. of ‘this particular . 
public library's contribution to the life of the: district is just as much-a ` 


method of communication as is the book, the music score, the gramo- . 
phone record. We may not believe with William Morris that any true poet 
can weave tapestry as he, writes an epic, but we believe there are many 
forms of communication which are all part of the same culture.’ 


I recently read a paper by a professor who called for а new facet - 


of university life: the creation of smali coffee-bars where people could 
gather-to see paintings, have access to books, discuss poetry and generally 
help to improve the urban environment.: А few yards from whére we аге 
.now is such a coffee bar, working effectively as part of a public library. 
‘This is no revolution in community service; just the sort of thing which 
could be provided in any area where the library authority took its job 
seriously and was prepared to spend a reasonable amount to provide 
what the community needs—certainly only a fraction of the grant which 
the professor would need for the scheme he envisaged. 
` The greatest single activity of the public library has always been 
that of providing general reading, that most valuable of all forms of 
informal education and recreation. On the strength of the accépted value 
of this work has grown'up a service to those who cannot reach the library, 
those in hospital, in old people's homes, in prisons and approved schools 


and in isolated areas of the country. And yet this part of the public - ' 


library, the laying open of books to general readers, has been made the 
excuse for the refusal Бу many short-sighted educationalists to accept us 
as part of the educational services. Time was when the heirs of Samuel 
Smiles were respected in the community. Writers, thinkers, even. a Prime 


Minister-were not ashamed to admit that they owed their education tothe . 


public library. . . Б 
But our greatest sin is that of providing fiction. Presumably here I 


should apologise: apologise that we encourage the people of, this country’ 


to read widely .and freely,-by their own choice, books which give them: 
pleasure, allow them to relax and perhaps make them think. I will attempt 


no defence of imaginative writing; but when I walk rouünd' the fiction- - 


‘shelves of a good public library I feel proud that I am in some small: way 
- helping.to encourage people to read these books. I know, the. pleasure, 
; and the stimulus which so many have brought to me, and in pride and 

humility, I want to share what I have known. Those who see on our ` 
shelves only the cheap and tbe dirty are like those who see around them 


' only nasty. vicious people; there is a great deal which is in the eye of the- 


‘beholder. Of course a lot of what is published today is dirty and vicious; it 

always was. Shakespeare read it in his youth. We use some of today's 

output, as a doctor uses vaccine, to create good judgment and clean., 
t Hie a * 
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palates. Readers in hei literary PUDE "will бези reject the, 


‘tawdry: they reach maturity by reading widely. - : 
. . , ‘Incidentally have you noticed that to stock light fiction is БРЕ in 7 
: many Colleges of Adult Education in order to interest those of literary . 
` immaturity atid limited education in the library. When public libraries 


do this it is‘ called “pandering to the lowest tastes”. 

You, Minister, are proud of your achievements in the field of formal 
Éducation: we are proud of what we do in the field of informal education. ` 
We get more pleasure ош of seeing one intelligent person read a Faulkner, . 


` a Graham Greene, a-Durrell, than we do out of seeing a hundred students 


'-.dissect those authors to order. Just as in our theatre-we are happier.to: 


Èk 


have one person:come to see a play voluntarily than to see a whole school . 


г attend ‘the performance by compulsion. 
‚ *' И, Minister, you accept' anything of what I say, if you ‘feel there is 
any virtue in a public library, then you will want to do something about it. 


What would we have you do? First of all we would like to recommend ` 
some reading matter for you and however little you think of our qualities 


Тат sure you will admit that our forté is recommending books to read.. 
. When you have finished reading the reports of your Working Parties, let 


me recommend that you read, пау let. me beg you to read a-report pub- 


lished twenty years ago, the McColvin . Report on the Public Library ` 


system of this country. Twenty years: old—before the educational explo- , 
sion— but dated? I will venture.to suggest that there is in it a clearer view 


of tbe. public libraries of this country as а whole than you will see in. 5 


E your more recent reports. True the ad hoc library area is not now feasible 
- but. the vision, the grasp, the sheer sound reasoning in that report are as 


vital today as they were when it was first published. It was vital, so 
visionary and so ‘intelligent that the combined wrath of: ‘reactionary local 


` government literary power of the country rose up and smothered it. 


Our first real, request concerns the Advisory Committee which you . 
were recommended by the Roberts Committee to set up. It is our dearest 


wish that the terms of reference of this Committée shall be the positive р 


опе, to improve public libraries; not the negative one, to do nothing which 

might offend the' Association ‘of. Municipal Corporations,- the Urban 

District Councils Association or the County Councils Association. >, 
Secondly we would, with respect, ask you to think again about. your. 


^ -8tatement that you do not intend to appoint a-permanent-inspectorate; we ' 


believe that a small but experienced body of men and women, organised 
on the lines of your much respected Inspectors for Education could prove. 
of уёгу great value. But we would have their responsibilities wide enough 


:. to include not.only seeing that the absolute bare minimum provision is not 


avoided: but also that each library has objectives in view. It is not enough | 
that an Inspectof should keep a Library Authority’s feet out of the mud, 
he must see that those feet are. taking the right road and that they are: 
kept moving. ` 

You know, as we know, that there will be opposition to’ the official - 


22) encouragement: of higher standards. We know that you can handle ‘such 


` opposition, if you are convinced that. it is necessary, in a way not inimical | 


want you to encourage the sluggish authorities to erect buildings, like those. - 
я LI 


to the English.local government system.^ What we fear is that your own 
agents will be too tactful, too respectful. We don't only want an inspec- 
torate to tidy things up, to bring the^very backward systems up to Ше, 
standard of today's. good systems; we want it to spur оп our best libraries 
to race ahead so that they can accept the challenge of the times. We don’t 
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few which haye been pui up dutibg the last three’ years; while "we И 


been glad. to see any library built, we have despised them for their poverty 
of vision. Опе апа all they have been planned for the day, before yesterday. 
A great Metropolitan Authority has been praised for making a new 


reference library for the centre of London. It has 100 seats. I repeat, ` 
Minister, 100 seats. Our universities are looking forward and so are our. 


Advanced Colleges—must the public library always trail behind? . 


Our third request: we want you to make us a part of your empire; 5 
we want you -tó serve as a co-ordinator between the country’s libraries а. 
well as between us and other educational bodies. The waste at the moment - 


Is shocking; two small examples only: students are set to chase books 
which are in short supply, while equally valuable ones languish for lack 


of the co-ordination of demand; and a particularly sore point, Schools of .. 


Librarianship are responsible only to their own Education Authorities; 
professional educational standards need to be.laid down nationally; it 


` requires very simple action to do this but only you can do it. 


‘Fourth: we want you to say, in no uncertain, manner, that citizéns 
have the right of access to records regardless of the size of the community 


they live in and to kill forever the "half-baked notion that some towns- 


are “backward” just because their Councils are backward. A small town 
has its readers, its musicians, its industry, its trade just as a. large town 


.has and they have the right to be served. 


Our final request concerns your own approach to the reports of 
your Working Parties. They will present to you a cautious and well- 
hammered-out plan for small administrative improvements; which can 
be effected without treading on corns. The Working Party concerned with 
areas will show you how to talk the borderline authorities into merging, 


but it will not talk about a national library service; the one concerned - 


with Co-operation will discuss tidier methods of lending each other books, 


but it will not deal with. co-operation with a small c. Perhaps you were 


-right not to ask for. our views—we can be considered inexperienced and 


impractical—but in thus dispensing with the help of the young and 


` enthusiastic уои have taken on the responsibility of supplying the fire and: ` 


the vision which will assuredly be lacking from the reports. Unless we can 


- here convince you and inspire you with the faith which is so necessary, 


this whole job will have to be done again in ten years’ time. 
It would not be gentlemanly to anticipate the publication of these 


documents; we càn no longer afford to be gentlemen. We can guess what... 27 


these reports will say; it is obvious from the constitution of the Working 
Parties and from the inquiries which they. have beer making. You 


appointed to the parties representatives of all kinds of public libraries -~ а 
and library authorities, county and municipal, large and small. Was , 
this the way to get'a balanced report? It-was certainly the way to get a . 


harmless and inoffensive one, a middle of the road report which. will ] hurt 
nobody's feelings. It is our fervent hope that at least one of the ladies 


and gentlemen you appointed will forget his humility, remember the faith: 


of his younger days and insist on a strong minórity report. But from the 


‘-depths of my own experience of these affairs I will predict that the . 


outcome will be yet another triümph of the British genius for compromise. 


And, Minister, if you only knew how sick we are of the British genius `` 


for compromise. MM 


It is not that we quarrel with the competence. the professional abilit; y. 


of the members of your "Working Parties, but they are all senior local 


: government officers and that means they have long ago learned to come to 
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'. terms with helt environment. When you read their reports we ask. you : 


‘to realise that they are detailed, down to earth studies carried out by: 

"men and women who have been. discouraged by a lifetime in local govern- ` 

` ment service. You may rely on them to recommend how the most glaring- 
of our present anomalies can be corrected, to show you. how the, worst 
of our present libraries can, be led to emulate the best, but their vision 
will always be that of the past—even if the best of the past. 

Е Minister, this is not self-interest on,our part. We professional "s 
librarians 'can find caréers in-librarianship in many different fields. There 


7 js no shortage. of opportunity in this.profession and many of us will work’ 


as librarians, in industry, commerce, formal education or'in mahy other . 
fields. There are others, of whom I am one, who are public librarians 


*. because we believe in the. value of public libraries.. Who believe, that the 


public library service; long an accepted part of the British way of life, can 
,be expanded into an instrument to provide an integrated service which 
'the whole community very badly needs. For we have the virtue of providing 
interests for a human being, not for an engineer, a stamp collector, a 
,'Stüdent of Greek, a pianist. One reader may be all of these. We can help. 
to overcome the dangers of specialisation, dangers which are growing 
"ever greater. The press, advertising, radio, television, as well as formal 
and informal education tend to separate as they influence. The vacuum . 
at the centre of the community grows ever wider, the place which the 
Community Centre was to have filled still gapes. Schools, the universities 
and the, church have their part to play; we believe that the ae library: 
~ service of the future can fill а part of that gap. 
We do nót ask for an instant, miraculous solution to our troubles. 
Cinderella had her disappointments too, before the Prince claimed her 
' for her glittering future, but we have waited one hundred and twelve 
years for our fairy: godmother to wave her wand. We hope you will not: 
- ask us to wait until the Local Boundary Committee has finished its work 
before you allow us to enter into our future: life is too' short. But, we. 
are at yoür disposal, and we will work to help you if you will let us. 
Thank you; Minister for listening to me—if you did listen. | 
And we in the library profession, while- we wait for the wand to, 
wave, let us not relax. When the Working Party results are published let 
` us study them carefully and if the findings.are timid and half-hearted, 
.eautioüs and conciliatory, let us send up such a howl as will be heard 
even in Whitehall. We and our predecessors have neglected many chances; 


|. this 18 our last chance. We must not fail. . 





| CRAMER'S ` | Take AFGHANISTAN 
for MUSIC just as an example 


Hardly had ‘‘Kabul Times", the first , 


MUSICAL LITERATURE { and only English Daily of Afghanistan, 

AND MUSIC BINDING | | KEESING'S was ordered t% be the | 
139 New Bond Street | | formation and reference, fully їп. 
London, ҮЛ MAY fair 3456 gexed, on current affairs thé warid А 
Ж Complete Music Service Provided И C... export or diel) 
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‘STUDY FACILITIES AND THE NEW SYLLABUS 
The Council- of the A.A.L. have considered further their decision 


concerning the cessation of correspondence courses for the new syllabus 
and have now finally decided not to offer such courses, The views of 


Divisions, individuals and overseas organisations: have been considered; | 


only four requests for the continuance of the courses have been received. . 


The Education Committee and the Council of the A.A.L. gave lengthy’ : 


attention to the matter at their last meeting and felt that the time had 
come for a final decision. 


Whilst realising that many students possessing parts of the Registra- 5. 


tion Examination will need some guidance in papers still to be taken in , 


the new Intermediate апа Final Examination and sympathising as they - ' | 


do with overseas students who have relied upon these courses the Council 
(having pronounced their belief in full-time study) feel unable to perpetuate 
a system of part-time study unsuited to the requirements of the new sylla- 


students still “in the pipeline”, the amount cf time and work ‘involved in 
producing new courses would render them highly uneconomic and they 
would not be available by the time they were needed. 

To some students, therefore, the only remaining means of НЕЕ 
their studies will be by attendance at part-time oral classes. Whilst the 


Association сайпо{ support such. classes as a permanent means of quali- 
fying, it is felt that local courses are more easily organised and can meet 
-local requirements. In some areas courses based on Schools-of Librarian- . 


ship will be offered. Some Schools state that these classes will only be 


offered during the 'transitional period: others may, extend the facility, ' 


possibly on a day-release basis ог may even’ accommodate visiting 
students within periods of théir full-time courses, this scheme being 
possibly applicable only to students of the new Finals syllabus ағ places 
become available due to withdrawal of Intermediate students. Enquiries: 


maybe made of any School by students in need of this type of tuition . ` 


over the next two or three years and living within reasonable distance of 
a School. In areas without an accessible Library School the problem will 
be more difficult and in places where no apparent plans are afoot it is 
suggested that the student should contact the Honorary Secretary of tlie 


.local Branch of the Library Association. Where no satisfactory arrange- 
ment ensues the equivalent officer of the local A.A.L. Division may be `. 
approached and the Divisional Committee will then consider action. The 


area Regional Advisory Council for Higher Technological Education’ 
machinery will be involved where appropriate. ў 


FULL-TIME STUDY 
' — "Those students who need to take all or the major part of the new 


syllabus will have to attend a full-time course of study at a library . 


"bus. Even if courses were offered during the period of transition, with - 


M 


school. Most'schools have plans for expansion to cater for an increased.. 


intake and it is hoped that these will prove adequate. The A.A.L. Council 
is keeping the matter under review until it.is satisfied that there is a 


sufficiency of places. 
It must now be accepted 'that qualification for librarianship in the 


future will be by full-time study, on a parity with training for teaching. · 


. Regarding grants for students, the Association of Education Committees , 
-has issued a recommendation to its members to the effect that they should’ 
favourably consider the Library Association's request that appropriate, 
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of courses will reniáin available. to these students. A i timetable of sessions 5 
follows: . 6 





Е р, г “BRYANT, Chairman, BAT: Educatión Сізді. : 
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THE. ANNUAL. "GENERAL ‘MEETING 


Ер АТ. he ‘Annual ‘General ‘Meeting. -of ; the “Association, hel in “the.” 

: Library’ ‘Theatre: at Manchester on. Thursday, - 28th June, 1962, a motion. 
опне Greater London Division that "Considération, of Jtet. Sof the : 

^ (printed). Agenda’ be deferred to.à Special: General Meeting" ;Was carried ` 
- following: lengthy, discussion, In ‘effect, therefore, there. can be nó altera-. ` 
ion, -to-the ’ “composition: “of. the Council "until'the.matter-hias been con- ^ 
idered -afresh. Буга. Special. Gereral ‘Meéting-of the, Association, -A full ^ 
` report- -öf the: Annual General. Meeting and of the- June: meeting- of: the-, 
Сеше walk appear à in the next issue of The. "Assistant. та. A AM 
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; YOUR. LETTERS .. EL 
The. Black. етан : А ze . 


I must congratulate Mr. Stables оп’ his poem А: Т (Assistant 
Librarian, June) concerning the.post of кеми Librarian at Newcastle- ” 


=. under-Lyme ,but oh! Mr. Stables—‘. «Ноя black was .this Black | 
Country ...?!! 


Since when has Newcastle been part of the Black Country? ` 
The Black Country is situated in the south-west corner of Stafford- 


“shire with that detached portion of Worcestershire, Dudley, as its-capital. 


At no point does the Black Country éxtend northwards of Wolver- 


| hampton and Newcastle is 33 miles north of Wolverhampton, the majority - 
' .of the country between the. two towns being rural and bearing по resem- 


blance, to the Black Country. . "BRIAN М. HALL, Dudley Public Libraries 


"As an old member’ of Staffordshire County Library, and having 
married a Birmingham girl; I feel qualified to correct the misuse of the 
phrase “Black Country”. 

The “Black Country” is a small industrial,area to the North and West 
of Birmingham, stretching about fifteen miles in each direction. Most of. 
Staffordshire is rural and contains some beautiful country. 

However misguided and primitive the salaries policy’ of" Newcastle- 
under-Lyme may be, Newcastle itself is a small independent borough on 
thé edge of the Staffordshire Potteries. It is forty-five miles from Birming- 


. ham, and is, no more in the “Black Country” than Chelmsford is іп the 


“Smoke”, қ 
- I suggest that Mr..Stables takes а course. in regional geography before 
he renews his poetic licence, ALAN HAWGOOD, Devon County Library 
i Esaminutions ; 


5 


I was a trifle perplexed | on, reading Miss Joan Barber's letter in the 
June Assistant Librarian, and I suspect that’ perplexity will have been 
replaced by аппоуапсе in the case of many of my colleagues who have 
read this letter and decided upon its implication. i 

What, one wonders, does Miss Barber expect of the L.A.? Does she’ 
not agree with a: system | of professional education whereby a body sets 
examinations of a certain standard to test the knowledge of candidates ' 
on subjects which have some bearing on, books and librarianship? Тһе. 
bearing is, it must be admitted, slight in somé cases, but neveretheless any- 


опе who wishes to qualify as à librarian attempts an examination in, say,. 


. Bibliography and Assistance to: Readers; thus it is known that all A. LAs: 


have a knowledge of these subjects which reaches a required standard, and 
which concentrates on certain aspects of the subjects. 

Why equate the Library Association’s Registration exam. in English ` 
Literature "with “А” level English and French? Who can say that the 
standard required is the same?” The L.A. examination, for instance, 
requires candidates to have “а general view of English Literature". within 


‘one of two periods. They must show “а` knowledge of the chief writers 


and their works and an acquaintance with literary movements and their 
chronological, development" (Students' Handbook). A detailed knowledge 


- of the texts is not generally expected; there аге по “set books” etc. which 


can.be relied upon to secure a large proportion of the marks if thoroughly 
studied, as is the case with “A” “level English. 
, Some librarians, rightly or wrongly, lament the passing ‘of the First | 
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Professional Examination; it constitutes, after all, a Basic introduction to 
-library techniques, and it seems utterly ridiculous to equate this examina- 


tion with, say, “А” level passes in Woodwork and Botany. To see ahother · 


‚ of our professional examinations avoided: by the bright boys who leave 
school late in life after doing well in general educational exams would 
leave a nasty taste in the bibliothecal mouth; the line must be drawn. some- 
where, lest the road to qualification consists of more exemptions than 
examinations. : 
З If Miss Barber objects to studying for the L.A. Registration exam іп 
English Literature, I would suggest she attempts one of the alternative 
papers—or perhaps someone will come up with some. weird “А” levels to 
dodge these! | MELVYN P. K. BARNES, Herts. County Library 


Miss Joan P. Barber may perhaps derive some consolation in her 


thoughts on Registration English literature from two facts: 

' 1. Anomalies of this sort will be swept away by the new syllabus 
which becomes operative from mid-1964; 
` 2. even those possessing a good honours degree in the subject have 
not been exempted from the requirement to take this group by examina- 
tion. As one of these, my letter to the Library Association on the matter 
merely provoked the tart reply that I should find it all the more easy to 
pass the examination! | JOHN L. S. MILES, Сан diff Public Library 


Miss. M. Hutton (July) allows that she А “misinterpreting the | 


» 


comments: ‘But it is nearly all over etc 
invites my response that the nature of my article was lost on her: that 


her awareness of irony is defective, that she resents playfulness, and refuses 


to see things as they are. 


(sic). By this admission she. ' 


“Throw the.cobwebs from your eyes", said Joyce's washérwoman;- | 


and a century or two earlier, Dr Johnson advised: “Have done with 
canting”. One who follows such good advice will observe what this 
present civilisation thinks about our literary heritage; he -will reflect how 
few Honours graduates, after three years’ study of Old English, continue 


to read Beowulf, or find renewed delight in the Ancren Riwle. I am ` 


frequently asked to give book-lists composed of novels of our time: 
never to make lists of what І can only call our “classics”; hence I believe 
that the past should be approached through the present as far as adult 
students are concerned. 

I thank Miss Hutton. for her gratuitous definition of my literary 
attitude by means of a pseudo-equation which she terms “the equation” 
- as if it were a standard. critical formula; whereas it is an easy cliché. I 


4 


regret this intrusion of a phoney mathematical expression as symbolic ` 


of my literary taste and creed. 
There is so much more’ that could be said if time and space per- 


mitted; for example, what is, "the genuine personal taste”; can a non- · 


| genuine personal taste exist? Y subscribe in"general to Miss Hutton’s de- 
finition of the aim of a course in Literature: but her penultimate sentence 
is so vague as to be meaningless.’ If the purport is that my article suggests 
to her that I am a “Fifth Columnist”, “the snob, inverted or otherwise” 


(horizontal -or oblique?), then her last sentence must itself be hypocritical,. 


since a request for support can scarcely follow ап insult: or am I in 
peril of misreading her irony? 
I deplore hypocrisy wherever it exists, and a moderately discerning 
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reader can. “easily detect the" И againstsit'i in my light- hearted, swan- 
sóng of a commentary. 


PATRICK DOLAN, Newcastle upon Tyne School © Librar ianship 
^ 


. “Still, peddling tripe?” . | е 


' The fearful cynicism of the reaction of the. ‘Daily Mirror and other 
newspapers to the Pilkington Report is related, I believe, to the equally 
fearful attitude of some librarians conveyed in the oft-repeated but decep- 
tive phrase, “I give the public what it wants”, which, being interpreted, 
means, “I give the public tripe because this is all it is capable of reading”. 
Cynical because.it implies such a low estimate of the mental capabili- 
ties of the general public, this attitude has its basis in arrogance. Who are 
.these people, journalists or librarians, that they assert with such confidence 
that all people need to stretch their minds or delight their eyes is sexless 
romance, gutter violence or watered-down versions of that- noble genre, 

. the Western? We must be as suspicious of such assertions from the lips 
of "Experts" as we аге of tbe claims of the manufacturers of ‘L*x’ soap 
that it is used by nine out of ten film stars; for in neither case are we, 
offered any proof to convince us. Vested interests apart, anyone who read 
the Mirror's attack on the Pilkington Report must have been sickened ` 
by the bogus claims made on behalf of the “Ordinary Bloke”. Do we accept 
too readily attitudes from librarians which are equally bogus, if not so, 
outrageously expressed? 

| May I add an appendix to the letter you print in the June Assistant ` 
Librarian from Joan P. Barber? I sympathise with her, for not only have 
I got Scholarship level English, with distinction, but I also hold an Honours ^ 
degree in English Language and Literature. For the latter I followed а 
three year syllabus culminating in nine final papers which covered the 
entire span of English literature from the earliest Anglo-Saxon texts to the. 

' present day. І make no particular claims for myself ‘because of this— 

anyone who wants to can: go to University today, but I must айтат о 

. finding the refusal. ofthe Library Association to exempt me from the'' 

English Literature paper amazingly perverse. 

PATIENCE HUTCHINSON; Herts. Сонту Library 


Too old at 23? 


As a reasonably young library ‘assistant intending eventually to 
Meme a, Chartered Librarian, I have one question that I would like to 
as 
А A. question ‘which has been asked by countless students in Фе’ past 
and will be asked again by students of the future. < 
^ . Муви necessary to wait until we reach the age of 23 to be elected 
as an Associate? It is perfectly possible to. have been successful in the 
Library Association Examinations and to have fulfilled the condition of' 
three years approved library services by the age of 21. Therefore J feel that 
by this time we are mature enough to be elected to the register-—without ^ 
waiting a further two years. . 

- Surely with: the commencement of a new examination syllabus—this 
is an ideal time to consider this point and perhaps eventually to lower the 

age limit or remove it altogether. . . 
E JENNIFER GRIFFITHS, Shropshire County Library 
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THE PAPERBACK TODAY 
A lecture to the Annual Conference of the A.A. L., April 


:1962: - 
by Charles Clarke, Penguin Books Ltd. 


The general air of the publishing world has been characterised by an 
American editor in a Letter to a Young Man About to Enter Publishing. 


“You will soon be aware of the jolly hypocrisy, the fat-mindedness, and - 


the belief in one’s own book jacket that can abound in the upper levels of 


the publishing business." “A flair for talent” and “а nose for books” are | 


great expressions, with publishers, but they are perhaps not a good substi- 
tute for hard thinking about where the trade is going, and the opportunity 
that your conference offers for an exchange of Views about the book world 
is most welcome. 

The publisher is in general: a middle man, whose essential function is 
to bring together what an author wants to say with what his public wants 
to, or ought to, read at the most advantageous time for both: and his 
commercial profit comes from applying to this task a wide range of pro- 
fessional skills. Three phases in this quick formula are of key importance 
in paperback publishing at the moment-—social function, commercial 
profit, professional skill—and although I shall not deal with them as 
separate subjects, their implications and connexions will be obvious 
throughout the talk. For the paperback is becoming part of the general 


background to our lives, which we accept much as we accept television, 


Marks & Spencer clothes, coffee bats, or have long accepted the public 
library: something, in short, between a necessity and a luxury. Such a 
. product, I shall later suggest, carries a social responsibility of a particular 
sort. And the commercial opportunities, although considerable, are 
dependent on professional skills which the “occupation for gentlemen” 
tradition of British hard-back publishing does little to encourage. 
: ж 
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` General Survey · 3 : 

. The total number of paperbacks ій print in Britain has increased from 
50 million six years ago to about 80 million at Ше епд of 1961. Some 200 
new titles appear each month. Penguins alone in 1962 will publish about : 
275 new titles and will reprint the same number of titles on the back list. 

- The expansion is terrific and the answer to the question "where does it 
lie?" is hinted at by a re-reading of the address which Dr. Desmond 
Flower gave to the Double Crown Club in April 1959 just over three 
years ago. There-he described paperback publishing-in the United States - 
as passing through four phases. In phase one just after the war titles in 
paperback were гёргіпіѕ and were entirely sex, crime and westerns. In 1949 
phase two began when paperback publishers found it simpler and more 
economical to commission original work. In phase three, which really 
started about 1950, serious general titles were introdüced, heavily dis- 
guised as cheese cake. The disguise was successful and: gradually led to the 
successful development of the fourth phase. Dr Flower continues: “Today 
what one may. broadly. call ‘serious’ books have nearly caught up the 
trivia which ten years ago comprised the whole soft-cover output. (I am 
speaking of indigenous output, for Penguins have. always had a branch . 
~in the United States and had the field to themselves in successfully mar- . 
keting their own high-class original and reprint titles.) Of the 1,683 new 
books and néw editions issued in soft covers in the States during 1958, 886 . 
were fiction and 797 were hon-fiction; and it is equally significant that, of 
the fiction, crime, westerns and science fiction together represented only 


` 49 per cent of the ‘total. The soft-cover book has. grown up.’ 


“Тһе waning predominance of crime, westerns and science fiction in 
the States is to some extent paralleled in the British Commonwealth market, 
because, as I have said, the soft-cover edition has almost entirely taken 
the. place of the hard-cover cheap reprint, and it has been found that a 
demand exists at all intellectual levels. But the phenomenon which we 
have not yet seen bere is the tremendous development i in the serious non- 
. fiction field." 

Well, of course, in the past three years Britain has made it. The growth 


_ of the egghead’ series has been, to adopt Dr. Flower’s word, phenomenai— 


; University Paperbacks, Unwin Books,. Routledge Paperbacks, Fontana, 
Mercury, Peregrines, Papermac, Oxford, Cambridge, Collier, and now 
Bowes and Bowes—which together with the serious non-fiction imported 
from America must make a bewildering paradise for the first-year student. 

Except for the strictly egghead field, which has developed recently, the 

"figures suggest that the most successful paperback publishers are those 
whom I shali call the professionals, ie. those who publish nothing but 
paperbacks—-Penguins, Pan, Panther, Corgi, Асе, and Four Square— 
who between them take.66 per cent of the total paperback market in this 
country. It is a point that I shall return to later. Meanwhile one specific 
point concerns yourselves. The destruction of stock by enemy action 
" during the war and the drastic rationing of paper, both during and after 
. the war, must have left many libraries short of stocks of books published . 
between fhe wars. Many of these books are now re-appearing in egghead 
paperback lists and I have noticed that one of the libraries I use. has not 
been slow to re-stock at low cost some of these titles. The opportunity must, 

"however, be set against the Publishers Association's very understandable : 
niisgivings about the practice of binding up paperbacks for libraries. 
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The Bookseller 1 т 

The booksellers’ position is becoming difficult. The crux of the 
position is that the public wants more paperbacks, the publishers can pro- 
duce more paperbacks, but the booksellers seem no longer able to provide 
the link, i.e., a display of titles. Indeed, the public never sees half the paper- 


backs available. The setting up of self-service emporia looks inevitable, 


and if the booksellers will not or cannot develop on these lines then there 
is a danger that the publishers themselves will start financing either 
wholesale distribution or trade outlets, In a recent survey of the paperback 
book in The Statist the author concluded: “Publishers faced with expand- 
ing production cannot afford to fail to seek all possible methods of 
improving distribution.” a 

-“One alternative would be ‘for one . of the larger wholesalers to try 
by himself to rationalise the system. Instead of supplying many small 
wholesalers in the same area, he could appoint one wholesaler for each part 
of the country who would provide real service to publishers and retailers 
alike. Another possibility, albeit less -likely, is for publishers to try to 
achieve this themselves, by supporting the most efficient wholesaler in a 
particular region. But jealousies in the publishing world are too great 
for this to be easily done and if each publisher chose different whole- 
salers it would not be very effective. 

“There is still, however, a faint chance that somewhere in the entire 
trade, among publishers or wholesalers, an eifort may be made to develop 
distribution methods towards the American pattern, despite the fate of 


PBD. Paperbacks are in a sense the dynamic element in book publishing. 


Both hard- and soft-cover books suffer from the same weaknesses in the 
` distribution system. If change is made here, it will probably come from 
the paperback side. Distribution has managed to carry the rapid expansion 
of. paperback production over the last five and ten years: but it may not 
be able to do so as sales continue to mount up. Without some fairly drastic 
reform of distribution methods, the growth of paperbacks may soon be 
put in braces." 


One obvious, although minor way, in which the bookshops them 


selves can develop i is in the establishment of the campus bookshop. As the 
universities expand over the next decade, the need for university book- 
‚ Shops carrying a range-of set textbooks in hard-back and background 
reading in paperback will become acute. The new universities are alive to 
the problem and are very concerned that their students should have as 
wide a range of paperbacks to browse among as possible. The opportunity 
for, possibly, a syndicate of booksellers to set up a chain of university 
bookstores looks bright. 


The Publisher 


What, then, of the publisher i in all this? The figures that І have given .- 


© suggest that the future lies with the professionals. Frank Rudman, in The 
Guardian survey last October, had this to say: “The paperback market i is 
indeed enormous, but it is complex and contradictory. I have been engaged 
in publishing for over twenty years; I was trained in a hard-back publish- 
ing school and learned responsibilities there: The paperback world which 


Sir Allen Lane largely made possible is full of excitements and adven- . 


tures, but the responsibilities are vaster. 
"Paperback publishers pay generally higher salaries to the people 


they employ than their hard-cover colleagues. Their employees suffer ^^ 
Jess from the crippling sense of belonging to an “occupation for а Я 
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“or for débutantes no longer able to bask in-the dubious glory of being 
‘presented’). They are and have to be closer to the new readers, and less 
supercilious about new outlets, more aware of new qualities in books, 


` as well as in social patterns. All this makes the paperback publisher 


better fit for healthy survival in our questioning and changing society’ 


_that no longer entirely believes in an arbitrary establishment. Clearly such 


a survival depends on the ingenuity, imagination. and common sense of 
people who' care not only for books but also for the new reading public." 
,It may be that after a monopoly for Pelican Books of twenty-five 


years the public will at last be getting an alternative responsible range" . ` 
of informative and educational paperback works at a Pelican rather than . 


egghead level. “ 
' № non-fiction one factor may be of increasing interest in the future. 


‚ There is a slight trend towards co-operative commissioning. Particularly 
in the range of reference books, the editorial cost of, for example, a 


general editor, specialist contributors, 'and a specialist illustrator may bc 
high and the costs of production for a reference-book are always high 


. because it often involves difficult problems of setting. By agreeing to split 


editorial and production costs, а hard-back and paperback publisher can 
spread the load: the hard-back publisher has a clear run for one or two 
years with the hard-back edition and then the paperback publisher brings 
his edition on to the market. Thereafter, the hard-back publisher makes 
his sales іп the Christmas and gift market, and the paperback- publisher 


ЖЫ takes over the general market. This seems a valuable field for co-operation, 
- since the consumer (i.e., the reader, who is the man who really matters іп 


all this) gets a book which, but for the development of paperback original 


" publishing, would not have been published at all. . 


The Consumer 

Finally we come to the consumer. On the whole he bas now a 
fantastic range of material available in paperback and, as he becomes more . 
discriminating, so the paperback professional publisher i is able to do more 
enterprising work both in original commissioning and in taking on works 
previously published in hard-back. Penguin Books, for example, recently 
published with, success the first two volumes in a new series—Penguin 
Modern Poets. It is doubtful whether such a series would have succeeded 
three years ago, and its success is some measure of the i increasing sophisti- 


-cation of the paperback public. 


I should like to end by expanding briefly on what I said at the start. 


. about the responsibility that paperback publishing ought to carry. Without 
- being pontifical about the social mission of the paperback, it is surely 
‘п. right to watch with great concern the sort of editorial standards which 
. Һе trade maintains. The intelligent use of paperbacks is partly conditioned 
`, by the intelligent publishing of them, and I have a slight fear that the 
: -paperback boom may bring with it a sort of pseudo-Pelican: the sort of 


book- I mean is one which offers "the wisdom of all the ages" for half a 


“crown—the Great Religions of the World, Philosophy Through the Ages, 


Master Thoughts óf Sigmund Freud. This sort of title, unless well done, 
can be dangerous. It induces in the reader a passive assumption that һе. 
can understand Freud, Socrates, Shakespeare, Marx, etc., by reading 
paperback extracts and ‘potted appreciations. It is a disquieting assumption 
which those who believe in the paperback should squarely face. I mention 
it here because it has been mentioned to me recently quite independently . 
‘by some friends in the academic world. They were disturbed at the refusal 
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of students, quite simply, to: meet great-writing half-way. Although pro- 
fessing interest in their subjects, the students seem satisfied to skim. 
lightly and offer packaged comment. Their assumption was that they 
ought to be supplied with extracts of criticism, selected reading lists, etc., 
and that a regurgitation of what they were fed with was enough. Remem- 
- ber that these are full-time university students, not part-time students at 
evening classes, or people taking professional exams in a hurry, They are 
university students and appear to come from school with this assumption 
already formed. Somewhere here there is a failure, and it is a failure 
*' which packaged, slick, "non-book" paperback publishing will do nothing 
to remedy. To make the point at all Ї am guilty of exaggerating it, but it is 
all the same a point that should be faced by those who control paperbacks, . 
. Since, to return to the point I started with, paperbacks are rapidly ' 
becoming in the 1960s a separate medium,of mass communication. 


NOTICE OF ELECTION 


Nominations are invited for the following .Officers and Councillors of 
- the Association of Assistant Librarians to serve during 1963: 
Honorary Secretary, Honorary Treasurer, and Honorary Editor. 
Nine National Councillors, at least three of whom must.be under 30 
years of age on ist January, 1963. 

' .There will be no special provisions on the ballot papers for National 
Councillors under 30 years of age. The three candidates under 30 years 
of age who poll the highest number- of votes: will be declared elected, and : 
the remaining successful candidates will be the six others who poll the 
highest number of votes irrespective of age. 

Nominations must be submitted in writing to.the Vice- President, 
К. С. Surridge, . F.L.A., Hornsey Centrai Library, Tottenham ' Lane, 
- London, N.8, by two or more members of the Association, countersigned 

by the nominee and accompanied by suitable’ biographical details (i.e., 

qualifications, present and previous authorities or employers, work: in 

connection with A.A.L., Library Association, Trade Union, etc., and 

the candidate's аре as at 1st January, 1963). 

The last day on which nomination may reach the Vice-President is 

15th October, 1962. 


JOHN HOYLE, Honorary Secretary 
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BOOKS ‘BEFORE TWO: some а оп the 


reading of the very young 
by Mrs. S. Simsová, Finchley PublicjLibrary 


A long time ago, before I had any experience of small children a 
reader asked me to allow her two year old son to join the library. She ' 


claimed that he had been reading books with her for several months. 1 


accepted her explanation with incredulity thinking that she was showing - 


off with her precocious child. 
Since then I have discovered, with the help of my son, idt toddlers 


г do have an interest in reading. I shall try to describe the development of `, 


his reading between approximately 18 months and two years. I was sorry 
to find tbat D. M. White in her valuable study Books before five did not 
start to keep a record of her child’s reading until she was two. She men- 


tions, however, that her daughter was given books and showed an interest . 


in-them before the age of two. I would have liked to compare her record 
with my own observations. 
/ The interest and the attitude shown by the parents towards the 


child's reading are among the decisive influences on its own development. 


A child liberally supplied with reading matter and living in a household 


in which books form part of the daily life of its inhabitants will be a 


more-advanced reader than one whose parents never take their. eyes off- 


the television. 

‚А child of 18 months has а small vocabulary and is unable to follow 
a story told by his. parents. He recognises some three- dimensional objects, 
but finds it hard to recognise two-dimensional pictures of tbem. He has 
to be taught the meaning of pictures just as later he will have to be taught 
the meaning of letters. 

It takes some time before he distinguishes the shapes and colours of 


pictures and relates them to the objects of his experience in real life within `. 


the limits ‘not only of his experience, but also of his vocabulary. As the 
first two words are the names of the two most important beings in his 


life, so also he starts his reading by calling every picture of a ‘human = 


"being ' *Mummy" and "Daddy". 
: What the child reads does not matter in these early stages. There i is no 
need to use books, reading matter is provided by newspapers and periodi- 


cals. The present style of advertisements with large real-life photographs - | 


‚ is much appreciated by him. 
. Sooner or later he distinguishes between men and women and begins 
“о add other objects of his experience to his reading. His recognition of 


them in picture form is not very accurate at first: every round object ' 


(including the letter O if sufficiently large) is “ball”, every four-legged 
creature “bow-wow”. This stage lasts for a long time and is closely linked 
with the growth of the child’s vocabulary. Gradually the child develops 
greater accuracy and better perception of detail. But the main feature of 
this stage remains: the pictures are static, they do not represent action. 


Й 


4. 


I would have expected a picture dictionary to be the ideal book for 
this kind of reading, but I found the illustrations in most picture dic- ` 


‘tionaries too small. The child likes large realistic pictures, preferably in 


colour, the kind often to be found in books for grown-ups: My son's ^ 


favourite book was Fishes of the world. Large colour photographs, such 
as those іп the-Collins’ New ABC in colour-photography, are best, especi- . 
ally if they show one object only. Photographs including too much action, 
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and detail such as Tales of the Riverbank, are too confusing. Pictures of 
animals dressed in clothes, in the style of B. Potter, are lacking in realism по 
matter how realistically drawn and the excellent illustrations of Ardizzone 


: in the Tim series.are lost on the child until he can begin to follow a story. 


It is during the second stage that the child perceives or imagines 


. action in pictures. He begins to buzz when he sees the picture of a car, 


to bark in front of the picture of a dog. At first the action is not necessarily 
related to the action in the picture (the car may be stationary), it is based 
on the association between the object and its activity. Then, one day, he 


.Sees the action, perhaps with the startling announcement over a picture 


of odd crash in a paper: “Car broken". Pictures begin to tell a story 
to 

For a time each picture tells a story of its own, he is, unable to follow 
a long story spread over several pages. Books with individual pictures 
depicting an action, e.g. well illustrated nursery rhymes, are ideal for this 
stage, but any book will do provided each picture is taken separately. To 
quote again a book not intended for small children which was however 
thoroughly enjoyed by my son in his own way: it was one of the Rath- 
bone books dealing with scientific experiments and showing a chemist at 
work. He called it “Ше man who cooks" and read-it over and over again. 

Next comes the perception of an elementary dramatic situation spread 
preferably over not more than two pictures. I find, though, that the type 


of book answering this specification is comparatively rare and cannot ` > 


think of a better example than a Czech picture book by E. Cepcekova and 


B. Hajducikova. It is a series of stories about two helpful characters; Teddy -- 


and Piggy. Each story is in two pictures: the first presents a problem, the 
second its solution. On one page Teddy and Piggy find a kitten lost in the, 


snow and crying bitterly. On the next page they take it home in: their 
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еее und éverjóne: ds nappy. І stall; never. forget the йен with which’ pus 
my-boy. followed "і. drama when Не was. ready , to "understand" if: He 
would “пау” "sadly over the first picture, ene rejoice. saying, ` “Ноте 1” and. 
“Daddy!” over tlie-next one.- . i а 
:- Аз :thé child's imagination begins to develop’ ‘he. acquires’a $ейзе of; i 
бош. Не. по. longer. wants - the. pictures - to “Ве. fully tealistic. ` He" 
- thoroughly 'enjoys- Tom: Kitten dressed up, іш BS small. trousers being 
‚ haughty and- smacked Бу his mother. _-. : 
7T expect that: the next stage: will lead. to the: enjoyment ot a full stot 
Te) ‘the „Ardizzone type; but that is something. I still have:to learn. ^ ^ 
„Earlier I have: said that,material other-than books can. be used for °° 
the. first, stages of. a. child’s: reading. Newspapers, periodicals, well illus- + 
tiated , ‘adult books enlarge his: vocabulary. and teach him to understand : 
_pictures..- Children’s literaturé'comes into its own when the child has the 
ГЇ" inkling: of а-4гатайс situation. Provided’ his ‘parents help. him to 
acquire the..elementáry-techniques necessary: for following а: story dn. 
‘pictures, the need ‘for’ children’s books: begins : approximately. at; the áge;^ ^ 
of: те fa “Му reàder. who ‘brought: her: "son to our, library- phoe, the Tight 
ime: or. dt: Seu ` 
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` SMART. BOY OR “GIRL WANTED 


` "Thé present Honorary Secretary: will тос 
2 Бе standing for re-election’ in the 
-autumn. -° > 
The Council will adopt its'nominee, To 
` 1963 at, the October: meeting and. it . 
would welcome: an opportunity to offer. 
, to the members for election a young man 
‘or woman. who: is keenly interested in 
. professional ‘affairs and in sympathy 
with the aims, and work of the A.A.L.- 


’ There are. hundreds of our members who.’ 
fit this description. If you are опе of 
- them, or if yowkriow of someone whom ` 
. you ‘think might overcome their modesty, 

" why not write to Jolin Hoyle at Oldham 
Central Library or contact your local 
7 Divisional Secretary ?, . 





EXAMINATION SUPPLEMENT 
EDITED BY W. M. WATSON 
Newcastle School of Librarianship 


“Examinations are formidable even to the best prepared, for the 
greatest fool may ask more than the wisest man can answer"—-a quotation 
from a little-known work (Lacon, 2 v., 1820-22) by a little-known clergy- 
man, who was also.a sportsman, gambler, bankrupt, wine merchant and 
suicide, Charles Caleb Colton. From this it is obvious that Colton 
experienced at Eton and later at his university the feeling of many who 
sat examinations last June. 

If we were to be perfectly honest, I feel that we would subscribe to the 
first part of the quotation, at least, though one could not levy the second 
part at all Library Association examiners. On the whole, the feeling of 
the contributors appears to be that the papers were fair (they are never 
easy, nor should they be) but we are still experiencing the problems of 
questions sneaking into the wrong section, misprints and the technical 
questions for printers' apprentices appearing on the papers. Since there 
are now only three more examinations under the present syllabus, may 
we hope that it can go out gloriously with a series of model papers in 
order to lay the foundation for the Summer 1964 session. 

Since space is so limited for this Supplement, I feel that it must be 
pointed out that contributors are severely handicapped by the space which 
they are allotted. This does mean that many questions which have 
appeared in the papers covered cannot be touched upon. I apologise for 
this and hope that at least most of the problems experienced in these 
papers by students last June are covered. 

Finally, I must thank all of the contributors for their co-operation, 
enthusiasm, and prompt efforts which have made this issue possible. 

Although another quotation from C. C. Colton may be appropriate 
here ("When you have nothing to say, say nothing"), I must withdraw 
on the pretext of lack of space. 

W. M. WATSON 


FIRST PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATION 


The four papers seem fair and reasonable and to provide some questions 
for assistants other than those who work in medium-sized public libraries. 
Some of the questions are familiar, but that cannot be avoided when two 
йон a year have to be set and is hardly likely to be complained of by 
students. 


First Paper 

0.1. 4 reader belonging to a particular library system is not restricted to 
the stock of that service. Explain why this is so. A straightforward question 
which calls for an explanation of the scope of the inter-library lending schemes 
(but not for minute details of the routines involved) and some mention of local 
co-operative schemes such as CICRIS (West London), SINTO (Sheffield), TALIC 
(Tyneside), LADSIRLAC (Liverpool), HULTIS (Hull) and of inter-availability 
of tickets between libraries. . 

Q.2. No profession can exist without adequate qualifications. What do 
you know of the qualifications for librarianship, and of the methods of 
studying for them? The final phrase indicates that academic, not personal, 
qualifications are wanted and the answer is something that every student should 
have considered before embarking on study for the First Professional 
Examination. It is all clearly set out in The Student's Handbook. 

Q.3. The service at the charging desk of any lending library plays a most 


1 


important part in public relationships. Explain in what ways this statement 
can be substantiated. A question to test whether the candidate (who will 
probably spend part of each working day at a charging desk) has thought about 
his own importance. In most libraries the charging desk is in a central position 
and is the first place to which the reader comes, being the barrier that he must 
pass through before he can get books; even where this is not so it is the place 
to which he must go to return or borrow books and so is the one place where 
һе is certain to make contact with the staff—hence the importance of the 
impression made and the service given by the staff. 

Q.4. What steps has the Library Association taken to ensure that its 
members can meet for discussion on professional matters? The only meetings 
arranged directly by the Library Association are the Annual Conference and 
occasional conferences on special topics (e.g. on cataloguing rules), but the 
organisation into Branches, by area, and into sections by interests, is designed 
to ensure that meetings of all kinds are held at convenient centres. 

Q.5. Another factual question: either the candidate knows about the work 
of the National Central Library or about the activities of ASLIB (a nice 
distinction this) or he does not. Briefly; N.C.L.: Centre for the loan of books 
between libraries in this country and abroad; for information about books; for 
lending books from its own stock; for loans to adult classes; for the maintenance 
of a National Union Catalogue of non-fiction books; for the allocation of 
duplicate books to libraries at home and abroad. ASLIB: Deals with Special 
Libraries and has a high proportion of corporate members; supplies information; 
sponsors research; arranges meetings; publishes—it is essential to mention 
at least the Journal of Documentation and the monthly annotated list of 
scientific. and technical books; maintains special indexes of unpublished 
translations, of translators, of indexers, etc.; lends books from its library or 
locates material and arranges for loan; has organised a number of Special 
Subject Groups of its members (e.g. on Economics, Electronics, Textiles, 
Chemistry, etc.) to consider problems in special fields. 

Q.6. Mention some types of material other than books which you think 
may usefully be included in some libraries and explain in what ways you 
consider they can increase the efficiency of the service. A cautiously worded 
question. "Types of material other than books" include periodicals, pamphlets, 
maps, illustrations, micro-records and tapes, films, filmstrips and lantern-slides. 
I find it difficult to decide how these can "increase the efficiency of the service" 
except in so far as they extend the scope of the stock and provide what the 
enquirer wants even if it is not available in book form. 


Second Paper 

Q.1. What purposes are served by the Annual Report of a Library? 
Mention the type of library with which you are dealing. A question I suspect 
many Chief Librarians who compile them would have difficulty in answering! 
The candidate must avoid such pleasantries however, and deal with the 
question. The Annual Report is, first, a report to the governing body giving 
information to enable the work done to be assessed; secondly, it may be used 
to publicise the work of the library outside and to gain support for it; and, 
thirdly, it may reveal different aspects of the service to users. It is usually a 
repository of statistics on stock, staff, readers, issues and reviews any new 
developments. Specific examples of reports issued by the type of library dealt 
with should be mentioned. 

Q.2. How may the librarian ensure the return of books borrowed from his: 
library? Indicate the type of library concerned and comment on the adequacy 
of the procedure with particular reference to the kind of charging system 
employed. The first part is straightforward—written overdue notices, personal 
calls, letter threatening legal action and, possibly, legal action; the second part 
requires a recognition that systems other than Browne or triple charging and 
its variations, require reference to be made to other records for details of books 
overdue and/or details of reader; with token charging the librarian relies on 
the fact that a reader must return a book before he can borrow another one 
and no overdue notices can be sent. Assistants who work in libraries with photo- 
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charging would have a good opportunity of drawing on their own experience 
. as to whether the less frequent sending of overdue notices has an adverse effect 
on the return of books. | 

0.3. What undertaking should a librarian obtain from а reader who requests 
a photo-copy of copyright material in the library? Draft a form suitable for 
this purpose. By the Copyright Act of 1956 the librarian of a non-profit- 
making library may copy for readers an article in a periodical (but only of one 
in the periodical) or parts (“а reasonable proportion of the work") of non- 
periodical works, For the latter the copy may only be made after obtaining 
the consent of the owner of the copyright, unless his name and address are 
unknown and cannot easily be discovered. АП copies сап only be made 
provided that they are used for research or private study by the person making 
the request, only one copy may be supplied and a charge covering the cost 
and expenses to the library must be made. All this has to be borne in mind 
by the librarian furnishing such copies and will be reflected in the form the 
applicant must fill up which the librarian will file. Although the responsibility 
for obtaining consent is on the librarian it is likely that he will get the applicant 
to obtain the permission and show him it in writing, if this can be done. The 
form must therefore show the applicant’s name and address, details of the 
material he wants copied, and a signed undertaking that the copy is required 
for his personal use and that he will pay the necessary charges. 


Third Paper . : 

Q.1. Describe the various ways of arranging novels in a general library 
and indicate what advantages each method has for the reader. 

(1) Author and title, possibly with some scheme for indicating on the spine 
the type of novel where it clearly belongs to a particular type; suits the reader 
who selects fiction by author; easily understood arrangement which keeps 
together all the novels of a particular author; avoids congestion. 

(2) In broad subject groups—suits the reader who reads (or who wishes to 
avoid) one type of book, e.g., detective novels; makes quick effortless selection 
possible. Two other possibilities, to shelve with literature or arrange by title 
irrespective of author, are not likely to be used in general libraries. 

Q.4. Present the arguments for and against the provision of reading lists 
by a library which already possesses good catalogues. Indicate the kinds of 
information you would expect to find in such lists. For: Can be designed to 
meet a special need; can bring together books separated in the catalogue; 
selective; can be attractively presented and call attention to: special selections 
of the stock; can be taken home by readers or carried round the shelves; can be 
given full annotations and evaluate titles; can form valuable publicity. Against: 
Their compilation may take up more time than is justified; they tend to create 
a demand for books of which there may prove to be insufficient copies; good 
printing can be costly but if badly done the lists can harm the reputation of 
the library. Kinds of information given will depend on the purpose of the 
list and the readers for whom it is intended— must include author, title, 
date and location; may include annotation, publisher, price, details of illus- 
trations, etc. Mention of reading lists with which the candidate is familiar 
is desirable. і : 

Q.6. “Broken order" and “parallel classification" are devices used to over- 
come practical difficulties in arranging the stock of a library in a single classi- 
fied sequence. Explain, with examples of their use in practice, what is meant by 
EACH of these terms, and differentiate between them. "Broken order" is the 
removal of a section of stock from the proper sequence in the classification in 
order to put it in a more convenient or useful place; e.g., all music may be 
put on special shelves apart from the rest of the fine arts. "Parallel classifica- 
tion" is when books classified by a scheme are divided again by size or some 
special character; e.g., “oversize” books may be shelved apart from octavos 
or a reserve stock may form a new sequence in another room. 


Fourth Paper 


Q.2. Describe, with examples, the kinds of reference material which would 
be useful in helping readers with their holiday and travel enquiries. Like Q.1. 
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(on atlases), a straightforward question. Requires mention of maps, gazetteers, 
guide books, time-tables—train, air, coach, bus—directories for lists of travel 
agents. The important thing here is specific examples—for maps to name the 
series most likely to be useful (Ordnance Survey 1” and 24”) or, for Europe, 
Michelin, Hallwag, etc. 

Q.3. ... Why are abstracts important, what basic kinds are there and how 
are they used? 'The article by Mr. Rippon and Mr. Foskett which appeared in 
The Library Assistant (as it was then) in May 1952 provides a better answer 
to this question than I could and the candidate who had read it and could add 
some examples of abstracts he had handled should have found this question “a 
gift”. 

Q.5. Name and describe critically any THREE series or periodical publi- 
cations which would enable a student to keep abreast of developments in ONE 
of the following fields: [four are named}. This question appears to have strayed 
from Registration! There is no suggestion in the syllabus that a candidate at 
First Professional level should be expected to describe periodicals “critically”; 
they cannot be regarded as “more important types of reference book”. 

Q.6. State the meaning and explain the use of the following: et seq.; op. cit; 
n.d.; vide supra; o.p.; ibid; MSS; q.v. I think all of these have appeared in 
previous Examination papers, so they should cause no surprise. The difficulty 
is to show precisely the differences of meaning and use between similar ones, 
“op. cit.” means "in the work cited" and is used in footnotes to avoid repeating 
the title of the work referred to—it should not be used if there is more than 
one book by the author concerned nor more than 1,000 words from the first 
citation; “ibid” means “same reference” and is used in footnotes to avoid 
repetition of a work referred to immediately above and it can be used in 
successive references to the same work. 

MISS Е. J. WILLSON, F.L.A., Chief Assistant, Hammersmith Public Libraries 


REGISTRATION EXAMINATION 


Group B (iv): Bibliography and Documentary Reproduction 

In reviewing this paper with a pathological skill of only one year’s 
experience as a full-time library tutor, I will venture to say, first, that no 
examination in the nature of things can contain questions of equal fairness to 
all examinees, and, secondly, that this particular paper is not less fair than 
papers of the last ten years. The danger in the examination of this subject is 
that it may be forgotten that it is for librarians and not for would-be printers, 
typographers, etc. Librarians are concerned with the end product and a know- 
ledge of the practical processes is necessary only in so far as it helps the librarian 
to understand, use and preserve the end product. This attitude on the whole 
has been kept in mind by the examiners, except in questions 5 and 8, and 
possibly question 6. 

Taking the paper by sections, the first three questions in Section A offer 
a fair choice. 

Q.4. Discuss the development and bibliographical significance of signatures 
and catchwords. Not an easy question. The development of these items is at 
least obscure and is more fitted to research than to an examination. 

The bibliographical significance of signatures follows from the definition 
of a signature as a letter or other sign intended to guide the binder in the 
arrangement of gatherings to form the finished book. Preliminary matter was 
normally signed by arbitrary marks; text itself by the 23-letter alphabet. As 
pagination or foliation was usually carelessly done, it is the signatures that aid 
the bibliographer in his investigations. Any deviation or unusual occurrence in 
their use will have some meaning. Their significance can be briefly stated. 
Collation—the determination of the number of quires, number of leaves in each 
quire, expressed by using the signatures in an algebraic formula. Any omissions 
or deviations are indicated by signs evolved over the years by such experts as 
Greg, Bowers, Cowley. Signatures therefore in a properly constituted formula 
give a picture of the make up of the book as it was issued and can therefore 
be used for purposes of comparison. Cancels—detection of these is important, 
as they may signify some major alteration of the text. A disturbed signature 
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sequence, a signature where normally none should appear or a signature in an 
unusual position can corroborate a bibliographer's other tests in the detection 
of cancels. Checking editions—signatures aid the bibliographer in his endless 
task of comparing copies of the same title to ascertain the order of editions or 
the first edition, which it is assumed, for good reasons, will be nearest to the 
author's intention. Briefly, the significance in this respect can be summarised 
as: length of signature sequences in copies, relation of signature to type page, 
the position of signatures, fount sizes, the preliminaries are signed in each 
copy. 

The catchword, the first word or part of the first word of the next page 
placed below the last line of a page, also helped the binder in assembling the 
book. The bibliographical significance of catchwords is in principle the same 
as that of signatures. They are mainly used by the bibliographer, where present, 
to compare copies of the same title in page-by-page reprints. 

Both signatures and catchwords were used in medieval manuscript books. 
Signatures were usually placed near the margins and in many cases cut off 
after the sections were assembled. The early printer, imitating what was 
familiar and having this book-building pattern to follow, added signatures by 
hand at first. Later, as the printing invention is characteristically opposed to 
any insertions by hand, they were printed (Nider Preceptorium divinae legis, 
1472) is the first extant book using printed signatures. 

Catchwords have a more garbled history and the student is advised to 
check McKerrow pp. 82-84 for a brief résumé cf their development and use. 

In Section B the "technical" element is prominent. 

Q.6. What factors are likely to influence the choice of a colour process to 
illustrate a book consisting entirely of reproductions of paintings? Describe 
briefly ONE such process. 'The student should begin by noting the limitations 
in the question—"colour process" and “consisting entirely of reproductions of 
paintings". 

From this he/she would gather that the cost factor (colour processes are 
expensive) should be mentioned. As text is not to be printed with the repro- 
ductions, the student has a wider field to choose from in his choice of process, 
and the simplest approach would be to recapitulate what colour processes are 
available and their characteristic results; e.g., half-tone-coated paper, brilliant 
effects, questionable accuracy of reproduction to tone and colour values, cost of 
preparation and printing; photogravure—preparation costly, long runs possibly 
a compensating factor, richness of colour obtainable; photo-litho offset—again, 
costly preparation and accuracy plus lightness of effect and finally most accurate 
in colour and tone but expensive in production, the collotype process. Students 
would probably be guided in their choice by the second part of the question, 
[е process they could describe, rather than by any other factors imagined ог 

own. 

Indeed, this sort of question "plays with fire" as librarians cannot, as 
librarians, be aware of all the latest technical developments and the technical 
excellence printers have attained in reproducing paintings by these methods. 
Nor does the question give sufficient information from which to draw: the neces- 
sary conclusions regarding factors likely to influence the choice of process. 

For example, are the paintings in oil or watercolour? A process such as 
photo-lithography has an obvious advantage in watercolour reproduction. 
Also, the surface texture of a painting; e.g., impasto is an integral part of the 
painting but it is a technical nuisance to the camera operator and possibly 
only collotype could reproduce this satisfactorily. More than anything else it 
is the size of the original paintings that is the most difficult factor to take into 
account. Size is linked with the intention of the artist and it is part of the 
compostion and meaning of the painting; a reduction in size makes the copy 
an interpretation rather than a reproduction. It conditions the printer's whole 
approach to reproduction in colour, plus the fact that colours in some paintings 
are difficult to translate into ink. At best a reproduction can only hope to 
evoke in the spectator a "diluted response" similar to what he would experience 
in front of the original. 

Q.8. One of the more technical type of questions which is permissible only 
in so far as it tests the student's awareuess of the technological developments 
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in the production of what he handles, (See Penrose Annuals, especially Vol. 51, 
also Staveley, Notes on Modern Bibliography, pp. 32-7, and the Unesco Bulletin 
for Libraries, August-September 1956, pp. 201-6.) 


Section C 

The rag-bag of binding, paper and document reproduction—all pretty 
fair and basic to the course. 

0.12. Assess the value of microtexts in enabling libraries to acquire 
material that is otherwise out-of-print, giving examples of publishing organisa- 
tions known to you and the kind of material available in this form. Out-of-print 
material is a constant problem to all librarians—witness the “Notes of out-of- 
print books" column in the L.A.R. There are two solutions to this problem. 
'The student who reads the above column will be aware that one of them is to 
persuade publishers to issue certain works where sufficient demand to meet 
the cost of production (printing is usually by photo-facsimile methods) is 
proven. Such reprints are usually for novels or standard works which would be 
favourably received. The other solution is for librarians to obtain microtexts 
if these are available. The value of microtexts for this purpose is mainly 
confined to large libraries or specialised libraries who have the capital to instal 
the necessary reading apparatus and also the reader demand for specialised 
items published in the microtext form. 

Another difficulty facing the student under the heightened tension of 
examination conditions is to decide what the examiner means by “out-of-print”. 
In the conventional everyday sense it is taken to mean the type of material 
listed in the column in the L.A.R. which has been mentioned. The real value 
of microtexts does not lie here, but in material that can be called out-of-print in 
one sense but may not be thought of generally as being out-of-print. For 
example, is a book listed in the S.T.C. called out-of-print? Are back files of 
periodicals out-of-print? Are newspaper files out-of-print? Theses, which are 
so valuable, may never have been in print but some call these out-of-print? 

Taking. the broad connotation, the student could make the point that 
microtexts of such material make it more available to more readers and are 
of great use to libraries which are being set up or will be set up; e.g., libraries 
of the new universities. Examples of publishing organisations and kind of 
material need hardly be listed here as they can be seen by students on consulta- 
tion of catalogues issued by such bodies as University Microfilms (books listed 
in the S.T.C. from a co-operative holding basis, American Culture Series); 
Microcard Foundation (Monographs, sets of early English plays, their 25-year 
project of “significant literature”); Microfiche (International Documentation 
Centre, Stockholm: Monumenta Germaniae Historica); Microprint (Readex 
Corporation: historical reprints mainly, such as British Parliamentary Papers) 
and Microlex (Microlex Corporation of Rochester: legal material mainly); not 
forgetting the publishing activities in all microtext forms of Micro-Methods Ltd. 
Students should also remember the new reference tool Guide to Microforms in 
Print, published by the Microcard Foundation, which is a guide to the whole 
range of material available in microtext form in the U.S.A. 

G. JEFFERSON, F.L.A., Lecturer, Leeds School of Librarianship 


Group B (v): Assistance to Readers 

This, I thought, was a difficult paper and not one which would be to the 
liking of many students. It was uneven and must have caused some consternation 
in the examination room even to the well-prepared student. Candidates must 
therefore have breathed sighs of relief to see some of the old favourites such 
as questions 4, 5, 7 and 8 

Q.5, however, should not have appeared in Section B, which deals, 
according to the Moderating Committee's gloss on the syllabus, with general 
reference material; it should have been included in Section A. As a result, the 
paper was somewhat unbalanced and a candidate could offer threé questions 
dealing with library services. 

Section C must have been discouraging, especially to those candidates who 

had worked hard in studying the bibliography of their two chosen subjects, 
for the questions were so worded as to make it extremely hard for them to use 
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their subject knowledge. How many specific subjects (Q.10) support two major 
abstracting services and one major indexing service? Very, very few. This 
question would have been better set as a general question on indexing and 
abstracting services in Section B. Again in Q.12 there is the emphasis on the 
major, this time major encyclopedias and dictionaries. Students are becoming 
more and more adventurous in their choice of special studies and many work 
on subjects which have only a moderate bibliographic apparatus. Questions 
such as these are going to give future candidates the impression that the only 
safe way to success is to study the very few subjects which contain major works 
of reference. З . 

I have written at length about Section C as it is here that the student is 
being examined on his own researches and, in my opinion, he should be offered 
fair questions applicable to any subject and his choice should not be limited 
as it was in questions 9 and 12. 

Q.1. Assess the value from the point of view of assistance to readers of 
current Library Association publications (including the publications of Groups). 
Give examples to illustrate your points. What additional publications might be 
undertaken with advantage? No doubt the examiner was inspired to set this 
question in view of the very many recent publications in this field, details of 
which can be checked in the current edition of the Students Handbook and in 
recent issues of the L.A.R. As an overall assessment, consider how difficult 
our work in assisting readers would be without the L.A. publications. 

The second half of this question ties in with Q.9, for we need more guides 
to libraries and library resources, both regionai on the lines of the guides to 
the libraries of London, Manchester and the West Midlands, and by subject 
on the lines pioneered by the Library Resources of Greater London Area series. 
We need more literature guides like Lewis's—one for the humanities is surely 
a must. We need more guides for special classes of readers (Q.4) and the existing 
one revised and brought up to date. These and other projects spring readily to 
mind. 

0.2. The development of technical college libraries may be an important 
factor in library co-operation. Give your views. Q.2. is so weakly worded that 
I suspect there is more to it than I can see. Technical college libraries are 
increasing the national stock of books and related materials in subjects which 
are traditionally under-represented in public libraries, This should help to 
ease the burden of interlending at present carried on by university and special 
libraries. They can also strengthen local provision of technical materials by 
co-ordinating their acquisition policies with neighbouring libraries and by 
co-operating in such local schemes as TALIC, HADIS, etc. In an integrated 
scheme of provision such as exists in Hertfordshire, the impact at local level 
is bound to be dynamic; nor must the value of the evergrowing goodwill 
between the technical college and local industry be overlooked. On the other 
hand, the standards of staffing and of book provision in some technical colleges 
appear to be so poor that they must be a liability rather than an asset in any 
scheme of co-operation. | 

Q.3. A report on the adequacy of public library reference stocks was 
published in 1960. Summarize its findings. What do you suggest should be done 
to raise the level of reference library stocks as a whole? 1 thought it unfair of 
the examiner not to give the name of the report which he wanted candidates 
to summarise. It may even have deterred candidates from answering this 
question. After all, more than one report on reference library stocks could have 
been issued in 1960. I take it, however, that the report in question was Reference 
Library Stocks issued by the R.S.I. Section and based on a questionnaire cir- 
culated in 1958 to libraries in England and Wales only. Its conclusions were that 
there was a great unevenness in reference library stocks even in towns serving 
populations of. similar size, that in the majority of libraries the provision of 
bibliographical works of reference was poor and that there were extremely wide 
variations in the number of periodicals filed by libraries of similar size. 

In view of this it is wrong to suggest, as the question does, that the level 
of all reference stocks needs to be raised. The position may be very much 
different in 1962, in the post-Roberts era of increased book funds; the question- 
naire, as the editor of the Report states, was not without effect. Nevertheless, 
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black spots obviously remain. A variety of suggestions can be made: increased 
book funds with special allocations for reference stock, the implementation of 
the Roberts Report, schemes of stock specialisation and regional reference 
‘services, more publicity as to the value of reference services, etc. 

Q.6. Discuss the various ways in which bibliographies and reference books 
(excluding general encyclopedias) are kept up to date, giving examples. This 
was a good and interesting question which gave the well-prepared candidate 
every opportunity to shine, the only difficulty being the time factor, as there 
was so much ground to cover. The basic problem is that reference books and 
bibliographies go out of date as soon as the manuscript is completed. They 
are expensive items to publish and the form in which they are kept up to date 
(some, of course, are not and are eventually superseded, i.e., Minto, Walford) 
depends on a variety of factors which are in the main financial. The alternative 
to keeping a work up to date is to record only the current output (B.N.B., 
С.В.І., Chemical Abstracts, Year's Work in English Studies). 

Methods: Annual or periodic revision (Who's Who, Stock Exchange Year 
Book (annual) Crockford (bi-annual), Kelly's Directories (revised at various 
intervals)). Revised editions when necessary (Concise O.E.D., World List, 
Besterman, L.U.L.O.P.. Supplements to original work (Kirk and Othmer, 
O.E.D., D.N.B., B.U.C.O.P., Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature). 
Supplements between new editions (Winchell). Basic bibliography plus accession 
lists (R.I.B.A. Catalogue) and subsequent cumulations (Lewis's Catalogue). 
Annual bibliographies supplementing a basic bibliography (Writings on British 
History) Loose-leaf compilations (Citizens Advice Notes). Annual Surveys 
(British Encyclopedia of Medical Practice). 

Q.9. Attention has recently been drawn to the lack of documentation 
services in the humanities and social sciences. Comment on this, indicating what 
is being done in any particular field. This was an interesting question, but surely 
it should have appeared on the Final Part 1 paper. To answer it the student 
should have read the recent articles by Foskett, Urquhart, Filon, Gibb and 
Richnell who have written on this subject or on the closely related one of the 
National Lending Library for the Humanities, and the recent report issued by 
the British Academy on Research in the Humanities and Social Sciences. 'They 
reveal a sad story of bibliographical services conducted on a shoestring, of 
failures (Register of Research in the Social Sciences in Progress and in Plan) 
and of a general lack of bibliographical progress as compared with science and 
technology, owing to the parsimonious attitude of the government. For the 
majority of subjects I feel that it would be most difficult for a candidate to 
give anything but a very general answer to the second part of the question. 

C. MURIS, M.A., F.L.A., Deputy County Librarian, Bedfordshire 


Group C: Organization and Administration 

What a good thing it would be if the excessive length of Group C papers 
could be reduced so that candidates need not spend so much time merely 
absorbing the content of the paper and balancing alternatives. Is it really neces- 
sary to have as many as sixteen questions? Does the segregation of questions 
into "Municipal and County" and "University and Special" do anything to 
bring home to candidates the underlying unity of librarianship? 

One way of shortening it would be to make questions generally applicable, 
rather than limiting them to one of the two types of library. Four questions 
this time could have been broadened in this way by slightly different wording 
(Nos. 5, 11, 12 and 13; those on Telex, selection and aquisition of books, etc., 
encouraging maximum use of a library, and staff training). These alternatives 
would have made it possible to give the same—or wider—choice in a paper 
of only twelve questions, eight of them generally applicable ones. 

Jt was not an attractive paper from the student's point of view, and can- 
didates who get upwards of 70 marks can congratulate themselves on having 
done a very good job indeed. The primary reason for its unattractiveness was 
its tendency to concentrate on minor aspects of major topics. Why are examiners 
so afraid of repeating themselves? Provided enough variation is made in suc- 
cessive examinations to ensure that questions are not directly predictable, it is 
surely best to concentrate the bulk of the questions in a paper on the central 
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core of the subject, even at the expense of somewhat similar questions appearing 
fairly frequently, rather than achieving novelty but not examining the main 
points at all. 

Apart from Q.3 (on in-service training in special libraries), all we had on 
the vital and enormous field of library staff was a question on temporary 
exchange of staff between libraries (Q.4). Library co-operation was represented 
by questions on such byways as the National Committee on Regional Library - 
Co-operation (Q.3) and airy speculations concerning the idea of a National 
Lending Library for the Humanities (Q.2), whilst Q.10 (“In what ways does 
legislation link public libraries in England and Wales with (a) local education 
committees, (b) the Ministry of Education? What possible changes in these 
relationships are likely in the near future?” gave about half a question only 
to the whole subject of the future of public library services—a topical matter 
if ever there was one. The uncertainty, when this paper was set last November, 
as to whether the reports of the Minister’s two Working Parties would be 
available by June, may perhaps have inhibited the examiners in setting questions 
on library areas and co-operation. 

Q.1. To some extent the work of the Library Association and ASLIB 
overlaps. Suggest fields in which co-operation would be of mutual advantage 
underlined the importance of covering sources of information other than 
textbooks when preparing for L.A. examinations: nobody who had read an 
L.A. and an ASLIB annual report side by side and marked the points at which 
their content overlapped, would have had any trouble with this question—and 
we all receive the L.A.’s annual reports and every library gets ASLIB's. 

Q.2. Do you consider the establishment of a National Lending Library 
for the Humanities practicable and desirable? What do you think would be 
the scope of such a library and how could it be brought. into existence? was a 
gift for anybody who keeps up to date with the professional periodicals— 
Richnell’s long article in the Journal of Documentation for December 1961 
(Library Science Abstracts 11879) gives a complete survey of the subject—and 
as Richnell is Senior Assistant Examiner for this examination, any candidate 
who fails to read anything he publishes is very foolish. How many candidates 
ever look at L.S.A., I wonder? Precious few in my experience use this labour- 
saving method of viewing the field of professional literature. 

Q.3. Describe the history, functions, and constitution of the National 
Committee on Regional Library Co-operation. List with brief notes any FOUR 
recommendations made by this committee in recent years is, on the surface, a 
stinker: one has momentary visions of wading through NCL annual reports. 
The clue to it, however, lies on pages 349-51 of the Library Association Record 
for October 1961 (this paper was set in November 1961, don't forget), where 
the National Committee's annual report for 1960 appears, at the head of which 
is a note on its history and Constitution and the bulk of which is notes on 
seven matters, most of them involving recommendations, dealt with by it during 
the year and previous years. Nobody who reads his L.A.R. could fail to do 
well in this question, but it is to be hoped that the examiners will make 
allowance for what appears to be a printing error on the question paper in 
that "constitution" is given with a small "c" (which to my mind indicates 
“nature of membership") whereas the L.A.R. article, whilst it does indicate 
the basis of membership, also gives the Committee’s “Constitution” (with a 
capita] "C") in the sense of "written statement of objects and purposes". 
Though in the normal way one would deprecate the inclusion of purely his- 
torical matter at Registration level, in this case, where the history is neatly 
set out in potted form as an article which candidates should have read for other 
purposes, there is little ground for quibbling. Once again, the moral emerges 
that the way to pass examinations is to keep up to date with professional 
periodicals. 

- Q.5. For what purposes could Telex be used to advantage in a large public 
library system? How would you justify its cost to the Library Committee? 
Telex has until recently mostly been thought of in connection with communica- 
tions outside the library system, and its uses in this respect should not have 
been overlooked here, both for contact with other libraries and sources of 
information and receipt and transmission of messages to library users equipped 
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with Telex, but Buckinghamshire’s use of it, primarily for transmission of 
catalogue information to regional branches, and Newcastle upon Tyne’s recent 
.installation at District Libraries point the way to possible internal uses. 

Q.6. What assistance would a chief librarian. derive from a study of a 
Report on a survey of book-charging systems at present used in England, 
published and sponsored by the Library Association. The uses to a chief 
librarian interested in radical alteration of his charging system are obvious 
(though the absence from the report of consideration of cheque-book charging 
is a serious limitation): less obvious but possibly more important are its findings 
on improving the working of Browne, such as using “reverse Browne" (pocket-. 
shaped bookcard with flat reader's ticket), “Kendal”, and design of counters 
and auxiliaries (for example, the suggested low ledge for bags, etc.). 

Q.7. American public libraries frequently dispense with the registration 
of readers and the issue of lending library tickets. Do you consider this 
practicable in Britain? What would be the advantages and disadvantages of 
adopting such a policy? Тһе impossibility of using the “Wallasey Bye-law” 
procedure for prosecutions (which has been spectacularly successful in some 
areas in reducing work on bad overdues) with this policy, and, in fact, the 
whole question of the legality of disposing of local authorities’ property in 
this way should be considered as well as the economics of the subject, which 
are, perhaps, more obvious (making the reader sign for each book is, pre- 
sumably, ruled out as impracticable). 

Q.8. Discuss the administrative problems involved in the provision of 
separate special departments other than general lending, reference, and child- 
ren's libraries (e.g., a local history library) in a public library. Factors of extent 
of potential use (this is a big-library method of organisation), cost and buildings 
are well known: less realised is the lack of availability of suitable staff— 
virtually nobody has ever taken some of the specialist alternatives in Final 
Part 3, and inadequately-qualified so-called "subject specialists" are likely to 
bring their services into disrepute with specialist users. 

Q.9. What factors are involved in the provision of Children's Book Weeks 
in either (a) a large municipal library, or (b) a county library? Here again, the 
assiduous periodical reader scores: Hertfordshire's recent week (probably the 
most ambitious of such efforts ever held) is fully covered on pages 196-9 of the 
Library World for February 1962, and also referred to in the December 1961 
Liaison (p. 100). 

.14. Writing in The Librarian and Book World, J.F.W.B. states: "One 
would like to see a survey of university libraries conducted either by a com- 
mission of librarians or an appropriate individual, so that we might have the 
equivalent of the McColvin Report as a basis for future thought and action." 
Discuss this statement. Apart from matters concerning the purposes, methods 
and adequacy of university libraries in serving the universities themselves, 
their wider function as major units of the national library service should not be 
overlooked. Ways in which they could become a more effective part of the 
general intellectual and cultural life of the areas in which they are situated 
should be examined, including possible means of ending the isolationist policy 
which they have largely hitherto pursued in relation to libraries of other types 
—despite their financing from public funds. 


L. G. LOVELL, F.L.A., Chief Librarian, Rotherham 


FINAL EXAMINATION 


Part I: Bibliography and Book Selection 

Final Bibliography and Book Selection has always been something of a 
hotch-potch, depending on the varying definitions of the term bibliography. 
The student needs to be well acquainted with the problems of practical printing, 
to have pondered about typographical design, to have a fair knowledge of the 
techniques and purposes of analytical and descriptive bibliography and to be 
well versed in the methods and applications of enumerative bibliography. Add 
to this the somewhat nebulous sections in the afternoon paper and it is not 
surprising that there are so many failures. Students who feel that this is only 
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an extended version of Registration Bibliography come sadly adrift. It does 
demand a deeper, thorough knowledge of the facts and an equally thorough 
knowledge of their application. 

. Bearing these strictures in mind, the papers set this time were typical, fair 
and difficult, although I thought that Section B of the First Paper was rather 
unkind, since it offered no alternative to a question on descriptive bibliography. 
My second complaint is against Question 1. “Photographic composition” is an 
obsolete term and has been so for a number of years. Each leading make— 
Monophoto, Linofilm, Intertype, etc.—refer to their equipment as filmsetters. 
The older term was at least abbreviated to "photo-composition". 

Q.3. Assess the merits of the various alternatives to traditional printing for 
the production of a library's own publications, and discuss how the best results 
can be obtained by such methods. In what circumstances should traditional 
printing be preferred? This question should have been a joy to answer. It is 
relevant to the work of a librarian responsible for any publications. The 
alternatives are the various forms of duplicating and small offset-litho. The use 
of electric, justifying typewriters (e.g., Justowriter and Varityper) in combina- 
tion with the small offset (e.g., Rotaprint, Multilith, A.B. Dick) has improved 
the standard of production of publications of libraries fortunate to have the 
equipment or access to it. A library's publications have to compete with pro- 
fessionally designed and produced advertising matter. The "converted" will 
probably bear with indifferent production in the desperate search for informa- 
tion about the maze of books, even to reading several pages of duplicated 
matter. Some libraries lavish their best printed efforts on their “Annual Reports". 
This is one publication which could be duplicated if there is only a limited 
amount of money available for printing. 

What can usefully be produced by non-traditional methods? Guides to 
the library service (because they soon date), short special book-lists and the 
lists of recent additions are all possibles. The best results can be obtained from 
the alternative methods by the use of colour, either in ink or paper, and the 
employment of illustration, good lettering and careful stencil cutting. These 
will all help to attract the reader. Banda offers the choice of multiple colours 
in single runs, but the best results still lack a certain crispness. For ordinary 
duplicating the use of electronic stencils enables a much more professional- 
looking illustration to be produced than can be done with a stylus on a wax 
stencil. The special type-faces now available with certain typewriters tend to 
be too thick for efficient cutting. Acceptable results can be obtained by typing 
for electronic stencils, but this is an expensive method of producing text at 
15s. 6d. for each stencil. Offset-litho plates are much cheaper, and with this 
equipment the largest number of copies of the most consistent quality can be 
obtained. But even the best of this printing is not entirely successful. There 
is no real substitute for the traditional, almost unnoticeable familiarity of 
ordinary type-faces. Even so, thoughtful design applied to non-traditional 
methods has often more impact than mediocre monthly printing! Any 
publication which has a prospect of being a permanent contribution to the 
bibliography of a subject, e.g. the catalogue of a special collection, ought to 
be printed, and printed attractively. A reader will endure less than perfection 
if his interest is sufficiently aroused, but it is putting too great a strain on our 
public relations to expect to catch his interest with indifferent or poor production. 

Q.4. Discuss the importance of colour as a factor in the design of books 
and their use in libraries. The number of bocks in which colour is used typo- 
graphically is limited. In ordinary books there is the occasional two-colour 
title-page (the second colour nearly always being red—why?). In more con- 
sciously contrived books coloured initials are to be found at the beginning of 
each chapter. The only other types of book to use colour typographically are 
those on typography itself and books on mathematics and like subjects, e.g. 
Е. W. Land's The Language of Mathematics. Here colour gives emphasis to ` 
parts of the text and clarity to diagrams. 

Undoubtedly much could be done in instructional books by the imagina- 
tive use of colour. Directories, year-books, etc., use coloured paper for sectional 
emphasis. The use of coloured illustrations depends on the subject and it is 
not só much a matter of design as fulfilling the purpose of the book. 
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But it is to the design of coloured book-jackets that most talent is devoted. 
A few books have attractive, simple, coloured casings, e.g., Williamson’s 
Methods of Book Design and Jennett’s The Making of Books, but many books 
rely on the vast and gaudy array of book-jackets of all colours, with illustra- 
tions and either typographic or drawn lettering. The eye is dazzled when 
looking at a shelf of books all retaining their book-jackets, all carefully con- 
tained in plastic jackets. Like the ladies in America who associated the qualities 
of detergents with the differently coloured packets, although the contents were 
identical, one expects a book to reflect the quality (if not the colour) of the 
exterior. One can be disappointed. Boon’s Companion to School Mathematics 
has a cool, lucid green jacket and one expects a typographically interesting 
presentation’ inside. Instead the text is an indifferently stereotyped reprint. 
Perhaps publishers should issue more of their books in different colours, as they 
do now for different series. Colour “sells” both in bookshops and in libraries, 
as in everything else, but this is a matter of psychology and not of design. 

Section B (on which I have already commented above) forces the candidate 
to turn his thoughts to analytical and descriptive bibliography. Both questions 
demand a thorough knowledge of the work of Fredson Bowers, and his 
Principles of Bibliographical Description was required reading for this section. 

Q.6. How far, and for what reasons, do the bibliographical problems posed 
by modern books differ from those posed by earlier printed books? The 
enormous output of modern books defies detailed description. In any case, the 
majority of books do not warrant the attention given to early printed books. 
What Moran in his article “Filmsetting: Some Bibliographical Implications" 
(The Library, December 1959) calls the "incunabula of filmsetting" will demand 
special attention because of their curiosity value—with a book composed and 
printed in modern times, the same problem can arise as with earlier books— 
the determination of authentic texts. Bowers in his Textual and Literary 
Criticism instances a number of cases in which changes have been made in the 
printing of texts by Yeats, T. S. Eliot and Sinclair Lewis, where bibliographical 
aid is necessary in determining what the authors intended. | 

Little can be gained in modern books from a study of the signatures, if 
they are present at all, because of the complexity of modern impositions and 
the size of modern printing machines. Differences arise in the reprinting of 
books from stereotype plates and the partial correction of errors. The simul- 
taneous issue of hard and paperbacked editions may present difficulties, as 
may the publishing of editions in two countries, from stereos or by photo-litho 
offset. The issue of an edition much reduced in size from the original plates, 
again by photo-offset, e.g., М. Е. Toal’s The Sunday Sermons of the Great 
Fathers in full and pocket editions demands special description. 

Q.7. Enumerate the kinds of bibliographical work which may be under- 
taken by a library which aims fully to exploit its stock, and explain the purpose 
of each kind. Briefly suggest a policy for such work in any ONE type of 
library with which you are familiar. 'The library's own publications already 
mentioned in Q.2 may form a basis for this answer. The preparation of routine 
lists of accessions in a general library, particularly for the lending departments 
of a library with a substantial book-fund, is of limited value. It is not biblio- 
graphical work, merely the advertising of what ought to be taken for granted. 

The kinds of bibliographical work which may be undertaken take several 
forms. The first is the personal service, the searching of the literature of a 
subject in response to an enquiry. The amount of work involved will vary with 
the nature of the enquiry. More direct exploitation comes from the other forms 
of bibliographical activity—the book list, the literature survey and the catalogue 
of the special collection. The unannotated book list is easiest to prepare and 
reveals the existence of titles forgotten or unknown. The annotated book list 
demands far more effort. The literature survey carries this one stage further 
by attempting to relate the books included one to another, and to provide an 
introduction to the study of the subject. One advantage of such bibliographical 
work is that an opportunity is given for revealing gaps in stock. The catalogue 
of a special collection, by reason of its depth and width of coverage, will 
probably approximate to a special bibliography of the subject. 

In special libraries there will be emphasis on the exploitation of periodicals, 
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reports and other sources. The aim in each type of library, whatever approach 
is used, is to publicise the probably little used material or by chance groupings 
of apparently unrelated books stimulate interest and use. Related to all this is 
the necessity for display, exhibitions, talks, etc. The policy will again differ 
with the type of library. A special library with z fixed clientele will naturally 
draw attention to items in certain subjects as publications appear. The general 
library will be systematic, deliberately advertising parts of. its stock in rotation, 
and also taking one from anniversaries and topical events. 

Q.10 on the bibliographical activities of varicus bodies is not my favourite 
type of question, although undoubtedly it will have been welcomed by many, 
as the inclusion of the Library Association, UNESCO and ASLIB must have 
been a relief. My objections lie in that it demands the remembering of too many 
chance facts. Final students should be acquainted with any source of biblio- 
graphical activity, but I feel that this question was rather out of keeping with 
the rest of the paper. demanding not maturity, but a good memory. 


Second Paper 

Q.1. M. D. Carter and W. J. Bonk’s Building Library Collections (1959) 
lists 154 statements (many conflicting) on the principles of book selection. It may 
be heresy, but I see no value in listing criteria by which the performance of 
book selection can be theoretically assessed. It is possible to construct such 
criteria, basing results on size and composition of population, local industry and 
local activity, the building-up of a liberally-based, well-balanced book-stock, 
the inclusion of only the best books and the use of readership surveys. Books 
are for use, and any basis of book selection must be practical in its application 
and its results will not be measured by any theoretical standard, but by the 
use made of the books and the satisfactions gained from them. 

Far, far more important than any theoretical criteria for judging book 
selection performance is a statement of policy. The intentions of the library 
in its provision of the various categories of literature, its depth and width of 
coverage of subjects, its inclusion or exclusion of certain types of books will 
depend on its intended readership. Most books will have to be judged 
individually by such a policy statement at the time of selection. Mistakes will 
be made whatever course is chosen. Unless the funds are extremely limited or 
the selectors markedly narrow in their approaca to the work, it is difficult 
over a number of years not to provide a fair balanced stock, especially if those 
in charge of book-selection vary. Practical assessment of book selection comes 
from consultation with the public and using the knowledge of the experienced 
service staff, direct examination of the use made of books and consideration 
of reader’s suggestions and inter-library loans. 

Q.4. Many libraries with specialised interests issue accessions lists and 
other bibliographical information about their book stocks. In what circum- 
stances, and for what purposes, are these lists cnd compilations of value to 
other libraries for book selection? Illustrate your answer by reference to actual 
examples. Such compilations are of value to a book selector if certain limita- 
tions are realised. What is the purpose and policy of the library issuing these 
lists? Does it collect all items in a class (as in some subject specialisation 
Schemes) without consideration of their merits? The value of such lists is 
sometimes limited to the information (and very useful it can be) that such- 
and-such an item exists. Collections built up or a selective basis, that is, with 
the intention of including’ only worth-while material, are obviously more 
useful to another book selector. He may be able to rely on another's judgement. 
Specialised collections attract or gather in (1) numerous non-trade items; (2) 
donations; (3) foreign material. If a library has = like collection or is seeking 
to revise its stock in a particular section, then the use of other library's 
accessions lists, catalogues, etc., can be of help. They may reveal important 

- items which may have slipped a selector's notice or draw his attention to items 
of local interest of which he was unaware. Some examples: British Library of 
Political and Economic Science: Monthly Lists of Additions. St. Marylebone 
Public Library. Special Medical Collection: Quarterly Bulletin of Accessions. 
Royal Geographical Society: New geographical literature and maps. Dr. 
Williams’ Library: Catalogue of accessions. 
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Q.5. In what ways may the building up of a library stock over a period be 
affected by changes in the organisation and practices of the book trade? 
Mention any recent events and possible future developments which you think 
may be of importance in this respect, This is not a question for which students 
are likely to have prepared themselves deliberately. If they have chanced to 
read the Bookseller assiduously every week, and studied such surveys as The 
Guardian Publishing Supplement of 20th October, 1961, they may have felt 
happy about it. Trends are: (1) The grouping of a number of publishers for 
strength which continues the publishing individualities of the separate “houses”. 
. (2) Difficulties are still being caused by the printing dispute of 1959. There is a 
tendency for a more limited numer of copies to be initially printed and bound. 
New books, for which one would have expected only a limited demand, are 
reported reprinting or binding. (3) The sale of hard-backed books has not 
risen at the same rate as paper-backs. The "traditional" publishers who have 
not launched into paper-backs often find difficulty in maintaining their hold. 
Much of their capital is locked up in the slow, steady-selling reprint stocks. 
These have often been the “bread and butter” by which a publisher has been 
able to take his risks with new authors. (4) Despite these risks, the number of 
items published each year continues to grow. Fairly quick returns for the capital 
outlay will be demanded, especially if non-book-trade interests are involved. 
(5) Hard-cover fiction is rising astronomically in price. Eighteen shillings and 
more are being asked for quite slender compilations. This, coupled with a 
lowered demand for fiction, could affect the quality and quantity published. 
(6) American take-over bids seem temporarily in abeyance but, if successful, 
they could result in a reduction in stock lists. British publishers have twice as 
many (300,000) books in print as the U.S.A. American influence might lead to 
an improvement in popular textbooks but might also result in more American 
voluminous wordmanship in some types of books. (6) Paper-backs have yet 
to meet approval in many public libraries. Such a vast venture as the Pergamon 
1,000-volume library cannot really be ignored. (7) The bookseller has his own 
problems and the frequent groupings and regroupings can cause difficulties in 
obtaining books efficiently. (8) The Restrictive Practices Court is sitting as these 
notes are being compiled. Its decision may have a vital effect. 

Q.7. Many writings and lecture courses on library material distinguish. 
government publications as a special class of materials, the selection and use of 
which presents special problems. Examine critically the reasons for this distinc- 
tion and demonstrate by examples the contribution of government publishing to 
the literature of any ONE subject in which it is substantially represented. The 
considerations which have led to the treatment of government publications 
as a separate class include the following: (1) Difficulties (real or imaginary) in 
tracing and selecting them, although they are adequately listed in H.M.S.O.’s 
own lists, with selections in BNB and Whitaker’s. (2) H.M.S.O.’s artificial 
distinction between Parliamentary and non-Parliamentary publications, and the 
lack of clarity involved in this. (3) The difficulty in cataloguing and finding the 
publications again. (4) A tendency with some librarians to regard H.M.S.O. 
publications as reference material only. (5) A probable lack of familiarity with 
the range of material available. (6) Physical unattractiveness. Undoubtedly their 
previous typographical dullness has militated against their easy exploitation. 
However, much government printing is today more adventurously designed 
than much commercial publication (see the illustrated article in the June, 1962, 
British Printer by J. L. Young оп “Тһе Changing Face of Government Printing"). 
(7) Despite the versatility of subjects and the non-political tone of most, there is 
the possibility that government publishing could be suspect. (8) There may be 
difficulties in obtaining material. This is unlikely despite the quirks of H.M.S.O. 
invoicing and statements. For possible subject choices there are (1) Agriculture. 
(2) Art, (3) Aviation, (4) Statistics, (5) Medicine, (6) Zoology, (7) Science. Several 
departments are involved in some of these. 

ALLAN CHAPMAN, F.L.A., Chief Assistant, Kingston upon Hull City Libraries 
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A.A.L. CORRESPONDENCE COURSES—A REMINDER 


This is your last chance to take a full-length Registration course. The 
session will run from November, 1962, to Ncvember, 1963: the closing 
date for applications is 30th September, 1962. 

During 1963 we shall offer two revision s2ssions for Registration, as 
well as full courses for F.P.E. and the present Finals syllabus. 

Applications should be addressed to Mr. J. S. Davey at 49 Halstead 
Gardens, London, N.21, and should be accompanied by a stamped, 
addressed envelope. 


DIVISIONAL NOTICES 


Greater London Division 


A course of lectures entitled “Some Aspects of Stock Provision” will 
be held on consecutive Wednesday afternoons in October 1962, com- 
mencing on 3rd October and ending with a special evening meeting on the 
31st. The venues will be respectively Tottenham Central Library, The 
Board of Trade Library, Merton and Morden Central Library, the Univer- 
sity of London Library and Kensington Centra. Library. The final general 
evening meeting will be under the chairmanship of Мг. №. S. Н. Ashmore, 
F.L.A., and full details of the speakers and an outline of the course may 
be obtained from A. O. Meakin, F.L.A., Centrel Library, Brookhill Road, 
East Barnet, Herts., on receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope. The 
fee is 2s. per lecture, or Ss. for the whole course and immediate application 
is advised. 


Northern Ireland Division 


The Residential Weekend School for 1962 will be held at the Hotel 
Pickie, Bangor, Co. Down, from 5th to 7th October. Problems of general 
administration will be discussed and the speakers are Mr. P. D. Pockling- 
ton, F.L.A., and Mr. W. H. Snape, F.L.A. The fee is £3 15s. of which 10s. 
1$ a non-returnable deposit and application should be made to Mr. J. P. E. 
Francis, County Library, Demesne Avenue, Ballymena, Co. Antrim, 
immediately on publication of this notice. 


Sussex Division 


A Jubilee Dinner will be held on Tuesday, 6th November, 1962, to 
celebrate the foundation of the South Coast Branch of the А.А. in 1912. 
The dinner will be at Langford's Hotel, Hove, aad it is hoped that past and 
present members of the Division will attend. Further details may be 
obtained from J. F. Saunders, A.L.A., County Library, St. Annes Crescent, 
Lewes, Sussex. 


On behalf of the Aberdeen Public Library members I should like to 
thank all the Divisional Representatives who very kindly answered our 
recent questionnaire on the organisation and activities of the Divisions. 

The information will be of great assistance to us in assessing the 
potentialities of our own case. MOIRA M. WILKIE, Aberdeen Public Libraries 
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_ Department of Librarianship 
| North-Western Polytechnic 


Course in Reference Work 





A full-time course on reference work 
has been arranged in conjunction with 
the Reference, Special and Information 
Section of the Library Association. 
The course is intended for professional 
librarians with experience of reference 


work and will be held from 17th April 
to 17th May 1963. 


Further details and application forms may be obtained 
from the Department of Librarianship, North-Western 
Polytechnic, Prince of Wales Road, London, N.W.5. 











[ASSOCIATION | OF ASSISTANT. LIBRARIANS | 
27th Annual General Meeting 
Е Thursday, 28th J une, 1962 
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The sumptuous seating of the theatre i in Manchester Central Library | 


provided ‘impeccable accomodation for the 128 members attending the 


meeting, although it did not help those members of the Council who had . 


been entertained by the city to an excellent luncheon to remain awake. 
Opening the meeting the Past President, W. Howard Phillips, wel- 

-comed members and.asked the pleasure of the meeting concerning the 

minutes of the last. A.G.M. It was resolved ihat they be taken: a$ read 


but it is doubtful whether many present could have said what they " 


contained because they had been published only to last year's Council 
members. 

Mr. Phillips prefaced his presentation of the Annual Report for 1961 
by saying that he hoped that some members would raise points as he 
went through it paragraph by paragraph and added that һе was not 
encouraging questions on the Financial Statement because the 1961 
Honorary Treasurer was not able to be present. The meeting took him 
at his word on the last point and the Financial. Statement was later 
approved without comment, but a move by a gentleman on the back row 
seats ‘to test the Past President’ s powers of elucidation by suggesting that 
‘each paragraph be summarised was not graciously received. Quite justi- 
fiably, the gentleman was informed that the text was printed in the 
Assistant Librarian for all to read and digest. A murmur from the floor 
however suggested that this. was perhaps as well, since the effect on the 
‘platform of the hospitality taken barely a half hour before did not yet 
appear to have worn off! Inevitably, the section of the Report most 
strongly challenged was that relating Council’s decision not to provide 
correspondence courses for the Intermediate and Final Examinations 
‘under the new Library Association Syllabus unless the need were proved. 
The Honorary Secretary explained that the. decision was not one of aban- 
* doning something which could quite happily have been continued by 
substituting revised lessons. The profession was now faced with a syllabus 
which deliberately set out to make this form of study difficult and which 
implied complete reorganisation of tuition as well as regrouping of 
subject matter. On several occasions the Council had declared firmly in 
favour of full-time professional education and had, in fact, now taken 
their policy one step further than that mentioned in the Annual Report by 
deciding not to organise courses for the new Intermediate and Final 
Examinations at all in the foreseeable future. Suzh meagre correspondence 
as had been received by the Honorary Secretary by way of protest since 
the earlier announcement had been carefully considered before the step 
was taken and the Association would now concentrate on safeguarding. 
the interests of those members who were “in the pipeline" and carefully 


observing the progress of the implementation of the new syllabus. This . 


would include. trying to ensure that courses of an adequate standard were 
provided, where necessary, discouraging their continuance beyond the 
time when they were necessary, and considering the interests of the 


student in any practical difficulties which may arise in applying the content - 


of the syllabus to professional education. The Honorary Education and 


Sales Officer explained further the technical difficulties involved in» | 


formulating new courses and the general reaction of the meeting appeared 
to be that the case had been fairly put. 
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When the Report and Financial Statement had been formally accepted . 
. the President for 1962, Godfrey Thompson, was successfully inducted by: 
the Chairman and a slight hitch developed when, for a brief moment, 


the Presidential Badge of Office was hung in reverse. How far this might 
be taken for an omen in view of what happened. subsequently is uncertain, 


but it evidently boded no ill for the President personally for he acquitted . . 


himself most nobly afterward both in the Chair and in his Presidential 


` Address. : 
'* After electing new. auditors the meeting. turned to controversial 
business. Before it were motions іп the name of the Council and amend- . 


ments thereto arising from proposed alterations of the General Rule which 
governs the election of Councillors. These alterations form a small but 
important part of Council's policy for reorganisation of the Association 
adopted last March and the first amendment to be discussed was to post- 
pone consideration, of the proposed amendments to the Rule to a 
Special General Meeting. The motion was proposed and seconded by 
two members of the Greater London Division, Messrs. P. M. Caldwell and 
A. O. Meakin, who are members of the Council. They denied i in advance 
any suggestion which. might have been made that this was an attempt to 


‚ move the discussion to an area of the country in which members might be 


more favourably disposed to their point of view. Strong support came 
from several Honorary Divisional Secretaries who are also members of 


"the Council and from a National Councillor who had been a member 


of the Reorganisation Committee. Although this lately converted member 
was ruled out of order when he claimed the support of half- the Officers 
of the Association who were present and. able to speak for themselves, 
there was certainly a very strong barrage put up against the Council's 
motion from all parts of the meeting on the grounds that Divisions had 
not received adequate time to consider the Report of the Reorganisation 
Committee and instruct their representatives on Council. 

The Honorary Secretary attempted in vain to explain to the meeting, 


that the only points at issue were those arising from the proposed 
amendments to the Rule which had been in print in the Assistant Librarian: > 
for several weeks and that the greater part of the reorganisation would be. . 


carried out at Council level. Support for the Council from among its 
Members was sparse and the members decided against its motion being 


whole agenda item was postponed, a second amendment relating to the 
Rule automatically fell and those present were able to pause for refresh- 
ment. 

An excellent buffet tea was provided by the Libraries Committee and 
the Chairman, Councillor Mrs. Gladys Lord, 1. P., proved а genial and 


. deli ghtful hostess. 


As is customary, the Presidential Addis: which followed will be 
"fully reported elsewhere in this journal and for me to attempt a summary 


must do it less than justice. For the benefit of those unfortunate members . 


who could not be present, however, it should be reported that it took the 
form of an open address to the Minister of Education on the future of 
British libraries No pot-boiler this, it was delivered firmly, clearly, in a 
manner which reflected the'experience and integrity of the speaker and 
against the background of an illuminated super portrait of the then Right 


. Honourable Gentleman to whom it was addressed. This novel approach 


and the lucidity of the speaker delighted his audience; clearly, the liveliness 
of the business meeting had had an invigorating effect on those present 
and the President allowed no opportunity for relapse after tea. 
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‘ considered by that meeting on a clear majority. Since this meant that the . 


BELLING THE CAT E n 
~ Council N otes—27th/26th June, 1962 


The Council met in the Manchester Central Library. per for 
' the limited accommodation, the President explained that, though, small 





for its present purpose, the room was the only one available and large ' 


enough in the circular building in which each member could see every other 
member when adequate seating was arranged. Although the holiday 
Season was іп full swing, the Council: was but seven short of its full 
number, since four Divisions whose representatives were unable to attend 
had conscientiously arranged substitute representation. 

Under Matters Arising, the Honorary Secretary reported that Coun- 
cil's motion to the Library Association concerning the position of local 
bookshops in the event of the demise of the net Book Agreement had 
been sympathetically received and carefully considered. The Library 
- Association Council had eventually . concluded, however, that it was not 
possible to say with any certainty whether the 'abolition of the Net Book 
Agreement would prove to be advantageous or disadvantageous to the 
services which the book trade offers to librarizs, and they had felt that 
it would be unwise for the:Library Association to take-part in the contro- 


versy. The implication was that Library Association policy was, geared . 


exclusively to the possible direct effect of any developments on libraries, 


and the Library Association Council were not to be unduly influenced Бу: ” 
the’ cultural needs to sustain facilities for the local purchase of books. 
Most members will doubtless feel that this is.to be regretted, but the. . 
ramifications of the publishing and book trades are such that it is perhaps |. - 
. appropriate іп this.instance to accept the premise that discretion is the | 


better part of valour, especially in view of the fact that no member of the 


.Library Association Council felt competent to substantiate à complete ' 


case for or against the Net Book Agreement. 


Opening his Report, the Honorary Secretary revealed that progress : 
had been made concerning the blacklisted post of Borough Librarian of, 


Newcastle-under-Lyme. All the short-listed ‘candidates had withdrawn 
their'applications, publicity about the controversy had appeared in the 
national press and the local autbority were consulting with the local Joint 


Committee and the Library Association concerning a revised salary for ' 


the post. Further progress was also reported regarding compensation by 
individual authorities to their library staffs against unfavourable working 
hours, in that Hampshire County Council had authorised the payment 
of a tea allowance to staff who are regularly required to work for two 
hours after 5 p.m. as part of their.normal duties. 

Correspondence had been received from Divisions protesting against 
the limited time allowed prior to the March meeting of Council for 
Divisional Committees to consider the report of the Reorganisation 
Committee. The Honorary Secretary stressed that the time-table had been. 








put to January Council for their approval ап} gave a detailed account .. 


of the progress of the report up to the time it was despatched to Divisions. 


The Secretary of the Committee and the Hororary Secretary had "done: 


everything possible to ensure its prompt delivery and although the bulk 


supply had been delayed in the post for a week before it could be distri- - 


buted, many Divisions had found comment possible without hurried 
meetings because Divisional Committee meetings had been timed with the 
report in mind, 
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The last item to be taken before adjournment to the Thursday 
morning was the reports of the Committees. The Press and Publications 
Committee had once again had а long meeting consisting almost entirely 
of routine items. One. ‘which excited general interest was the proposal to 


“purchase four pages” in a forthcoming issue of the-Assistant Librarian to .: 


publish the” Annual Checklist of Publications, but when the Honorary 


Editor reminded Council that the reason for this had been explained ^ 


earlier and threatened to “explain it all again" the query was hastily with- 
drawn. The members who sit on the Press and Publications Committee 


face this sort of agenda regularly and their deliberations involve them in: 


à degree of technicality not encountered in the same quantity by members 


- .of other Committees. Their.reward lies, of course, in the very tangible, 


result of their labours and in the knowledge that their work i is vital to, the 
Association’s continuing financial solvency. 


The Finance and General Purposes Committee had to adjourn to 
‚ await financial items from. the other Committees and so had had almost 


two separate meetings. Consideration had been given to the implementa- 
tion of Council's reorganisation proposals and one of these recommended 


for immediate action was the constitution of the Executive Committee , 


consisting of the Officers of the Association, Chairmen of the Standing 
Committees, Council's representatives on the Library Association Council, 


' and three other representatives to be elected from the Council annually.’ 


The recommendation was adopted, a ballot was held and the papers were 


“counted later in the evening. 


Whilst the Honorary Secretary had been adding his voice to the 
deliberations of the Finance and General Purposes Committee, the Educa- 


'tion and Library Committee had been discussing among other things 
.. “Matters Arising from the Assistant Librarian’—usually a very routine `. 
. item. Grave exception was taken to parts of Council. Notes in the June .` 
‚ issue of this journal arid it had been agreed (and recorded) that the Com- | 


mittee took a very dim view indeed. 


Two very important items discussed by the Committee were the 
future of A.A.L. Correspondence Courses and the possibility of establish- 
ing formal liaison between the Schools of. Librarianship and the Library 
Association and the A.A.L. On the first item; a motion from the wEST 
MIDLANDS DIVISION that courses continue to be provided had been con- 
sidered and it had been resolved at the end of a very full discussion and in 
the light of advice from the Honorary Education and Sales Officer that 


. no courses be provided for the new Intermediate and Final Examinations. 


On the second item, the Committee had resolved that both the Library 
Association and the Schools of Librarianship be-approached and that it be 


. suggested that machinery for consultation be established. 


The Weekend Conference Committee had spent its time discussing the 
last Conference and planning the next one. The’ WESSEX DIVISION were not 
satisfied that the title of the Conference is as helpful as it might be to the 
majority of those for whom the Conference is held and wanted it to be 
called a School. The pros and cons and the various “schools of thought" 
were thoroughly explored and eventually the Committee had decided that 


the event should be called a Weekend Conference and School. Council ^ 


„overruled this recommendation in favour of the Wessex view. 


Before the next Council item was taken the President suggested noni гей 


the Chair that an opportune moment to adjourn had been reached. ‘An 
incurable optimist, he suggested to the Honorary Secretary that in view 
of progress the commencing time next morning might be revised. Unfor- 
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tunately, the remainder of the agenda proved to be more time- -consuming 
than it appeared. 

The company squeezed ‘back ite, place at 10 o'clock ned morning 
and learned that the ballot for the Executive Committee had produced 
a tie between two names. On a show of hands, the members of the Council 
declared elected to the Committee were Miss I. M. Plaister and Messrs. 
W. S. H. Ashmore and G. E. Smith. 


A motion from the WEST MIDLANDS DIVISICN deploring the pattern of. 


` the new subscription rates proposed by the Library Association was very 


ably móved by Mr. F. A. Millican. Among the points he made, the speaker 
drew attention to the steep increase from fifteen shillings to two pounds: 
which students not gainfully employed would be asked to face, and during 


"the discussion it was further suggested that there was unbalance in the 


range proposed because the better paid members of the profession were 
not only better paid but tended also to be in receipt of such emoluments 
as.car allowances and lecturing fees. Some" personal subscriptions of chief 
librarians were paid by their local authorities and the tax relief entitle- 
ment was of much greater value to members in the higher income brackets 
if they should happen to pay their own subscriptions than it was to their 
lower paid colleagues; The Honorary Secretary reminded Council that a 
vote on the new subscriptions had already been taken іп L.A, Council and 


that the A.A.L. members had made most of these points. The scale had , 


also been objected to.at that time because it did not stipulate that the 
future non-voting members (that is, those who join after 1966) would 
subscribe only at the minimum rate until qualified.: The feelings of Council 
were clearly that the matter should be pressed further, however, and the 
vote placed the onus on the Officers to do their best to secure suitable 
amendment to .the scale. 

The enthusiasm generated at the excellent Weekend Conference 
at Stoke Rochford in April this year was evident during discussion of a 
motion concerning paperbacks which Council now considered. This was a 
long motion proposing two surveys concerning the use of paperbacks in 
libraries and their effect’ on the public, and proposing a memorandum 
to the Publishers’ Association. It was, however, a case of “belling the cat" 
as the President put it, for, despite the feeling that something should be' 
done, the difficulty of finding the means seemed for a time to be insuper- 
able. But for the sustained enthusiasm of a few, the motion would probably 


have foundered for lack of practical support, but eventually a committee ' 
of the more expert protagonists was formed tc explore possible avenues of : 


action and a potential modus operandi. 
Before receiving the reports of the, representatives on the Library 


Association Council and Committees, the Council gave brief consideration , А 


{о`а memorandum circulated by the Honorary Secretary concerning the 
proposed Library Assistants’ Certificate, provision for which has ‘been 
accepted in principle by the Library Association. The Honorary Secretary 
listed the advantages and disadvantages as he saw them and added that, 
‘after considerable thought and discussion wita members of the AAL. 
and L.A. Council, ће felt that the provision of such a "qualification" 

should be strongly opposed on membership grounds. There was, so far. as 


‘the Honorary Secretary knew, no évidence that the L.A. intended to pro- 


. cede further with their plans at the present time, but he felt that the 


Council should consider the matter soon because, if controversy should, - 
develop, it was necessary that the A.A.L. representatives should be aware 


' ‘of members’ views when debate in the Library Association Council took 
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* logical Chemistry—carried 140, 000 abstracts in 1961. The grand total for 





to the L.A.-Syllabus Sub-Committee which was about.to consider a 
syllabus for the Certificate and he' suggested that Council should wait to . 


`. see what developed. Since time was short and some of the agenda, 


remained, the’ President suggested. that the subject be deferred to a later 
"meeting to. аман developments and allow members to consider their ” 


- views. This was agreed, but the Honorary Secretary warned that he saw in . 


the provision of the Certificate a grave threat to the status, remuneration ^ 


: and public image of the Chartered Librarian. He hàd arrived at the : 


conclusion that an honest syllabus could not be evolved which was 

sufficiently sub-professional to be innocuous to these interests whilst Ate 

‘the same time offering a remunerable standard of achievenient. - 
There remained only the routine reports and a vote of thanks to~ 


e расе. At this stage Mr. J. Н. Jones announced that he had been co-opted ‘`` 


ће ‘Manchester Public Library staff, which was heartily’ agreed. For once, | ` 


~. even the weather in Manchester was kind: 
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YOUR LETTERS sse 


' Abstracting Services 
Students may like to know of a recently i ТОКЕ ‘Unesco draft report, - 
: Survéy on the Organisation and Functioning of Abstracting Services in the ` 
Various Branches of Science and Technology (Е:13618, 24th er 1962, 
264 рр.). ‚ 
Three, or even four types d abstracts are distinguished i in this Sur vey, zi 
according to content. I quote: · 
“1, The detailed abstract, which describes the principal arguments . 


“ 


апа gives the principal data in the’ original publication or article.. ,- 


`. It may be critical, if the abstractor gives his own appraisal ofthe : 
article, or informative, if he does. not. : 


-` 1- 2. The indicative abstract, which i is a short abstract. written with һе” E 


aot 


°° intention. of enabling the геадег о decide whether he should refer: 
^ to the original publication or article. - 


E .^ 3. The title. of the article, Mis is M simplest type of, abstract. In ' 


addition, there are: 
The author abstract, which is an intus written. i. the author 
of the original article. 


JOHN HOYLE, Honorary Secr etary « > 


The homotopic abstract, which is one appearing concurrently with - 2% 
- the original article, іп the same issue of the journal, and under: “4. 


the editor’s responsibility. 
Synopsis is a term adopted by the Royal: Society to describe an 
` author's.summary of а scientific paper which is published simul- 


- .. ,taneously with the paper itself after editorial scrutiny by the 


| editor of the journal in which it is published. This word accord-. 
E ingly means.something which is both. an author abstract and 
! a-homotopic abstract.” 1 
Those with a taste for figures should note that Chemical Abstracts 
published 144.589 informativé abstracts in. 1961. from 10,000 journals, 1,200 
' books and 22,000 patent specifications -(as -against 32, 281 т 1953). Тһе 
corresponding section of the Referativny Zhurnal —Chemistry and Bio- m 
all the Referativny ‘Zhurnal series іп ORI is given variously as 715, Os or. 
_ 784 ,000 i in.this фи. 2 427% 
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The Survey gives fuller treatment to the pure sciences (90 pages) than 
to technology: (25 pages), and: the final part (pp. 195-259) deals with 
punched cards and computers, organisation of abstracting services at. 
institutional and industrial film level and such matters as “Prospects for 
. the future organisation of abstracting services", with recommendations. 

. RO Е А A. J.“ WALFORD: 


Army Library Service. 


Recently in the Guardian, 25 June 1962, a correspondent gave forth : 





b 


a paean of praise for the Army Library Service in BAOR. He equated - 


this Service with that provided by any Public Library in the United King- 
dom—a sweeping statement about which no comment is needed! I 
cannot speak for the Army Library Service in BAOR but I will venture 
some comments on Library provision by the R.A.E.C. for the Near East 
` Land Forces: 

- 1. The conspicuous absence of professionally qualified library staff. 
All too often the Libraries are manned by a couple of volunteers who 
have the vaguest possible notion of librarianship. Throughout the whole 


of Cyprus there is only one qualified Librarian, and he is the British. 


Councils Librarian at Nicosia! The military pundits insist upon quali- ` 


fied teachers for their schools—why can’t they insist upon qualified 
Librarians for their Libraries? 


2: The almost total lack: of technical and scientific literature in.all its - 


forms—a remarkable fact in view of the mechanisation and technical 
composition of our allegedly ultra-modern Army. 

3. The euphemistically named Quiet and Study Коош are renowned: 
for their proximity to Bars, Juke Boxes, Drill Squares, etc., thus effectively 
negating any serious attempt to study. 

I wonder if any other ex-Servicemen have any observations to add 


to this indictment? - > М. J. FREEMAN, Herts County Library ^: 


r 


* Still Peddling Tripe ?" - 


Until the Record and the Assistant came through the letter box to- _ 


. gether I had not realised what.a perfect antidote the one is to the other. 

° The article by Edward В. Reid-Smith (July Assistant) had me grinding 
my teeth with rage at its wrong-headedness; however, an hour later, the 
nasty tàste in my mouth (ground teeth?) had been completely removed 


„+ “Тһе provision of light fiction...is not a professional function"—- 
' Assistant. 

“The public library must provide opportunity for all interests to be 
developed and satisfied. We must overcome the notion that what is good 
_for us is good for others and not be afraid to provide for all levels of 
interest . . ."—Record. 

This fundamental split amongst librarians ‘must. soon be resolved. It 
will otherwise occupy Members of Parliament when they talk about us, 
to, the exclusion of. more important problems. This is the way of 


democracy. Specifically the’ argument is over light fiction, but this is. . - 


merely an emotional blind covering the real division: on one side is. 


Ranganathan, Mr. McClellan and others, to whom the dumbest reader . . 
is as: important as any other, in one sense, more important, since the . - 
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‘by the wise and excellent paper (іп the Fu Record) by А. W. McClellan. . 





advanced reader 15 more sable to look after fact on the other side are 
those to whom the advanced reader is the? only important reader. The 
other readers may go hang or төре from a commercial subscription 
library. 

Let’s argue about readers, and not about Mills &. Boon. After all, Mis. 


Sproggs who reads them also cooks meals for her family, mends. clothes, . 


makes pelmets, watches television, has a relationship (presumably not 


ideal) with her husband and brings up her children. In other words, she. 


has occupations and interests which.it is our legitimate business to cater 
for. 

Let's not puff ourselves up and pretend to be what we are not— 
special librarians, university librarians, information officers and what not. 
At times we may act in any one of these capacities, but basically we are 
public librarians. : 

Let's not forget the public part of our name! 


TONY SHEARMAN, Sutton and Cheam Public Library 


/ 
REVIEW 


LOCK, R. NORTHWOOD: Brown's Manual of librar y economy. 7th ed., 


Grafton, 63s. 1961. 
' Who has read. Brown's Manual’ ? My first acquaintance with the book 


2 


eleven years ago left me cold; my memories were of the stark prose апа” 


the angularity of the illustrations: The tone was didactic, and properly so. 
The editor, W. C. Berwick Sayers, wrote that the book would be read by 
the men and women entering upon a library career. This was undoubtedly 
trué: it was the young student’s textbook, and clearly not intended for 
the Chief Librarian’s desk. 
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What of the new Manual? It has the same outer form: the numerous - 


| photographs and drawings, the bibliography curiously shorn of periodical 


[NE 


references, the four appendices. A few chapters open in a manner similar: 
tó: the Sixth edition. Apart from these distinctive similarities the work - 
differs. in style and content to the extent of justifying Northwood Lock’s 
plain statement that “not a page of the original now remains”. The aim 
is slightly raised—to stimulate study, ‘but also to provoke discussion among . 
the "body of trained librarians". The latter aim is important. It adds 
greatly to the present value of the book, but may limit its future. Too 
often the questioning air is deceptively mild, _as in the section on charging 
methods. (It is ігопіс that the Sixth edition, 1950, provided in an appendix 
more details of photo- charging than are to be found in the Seventh.) 
During the nine months since the Manual appeared the effects of the 
new Г.А. syllabus have become clearer. Enrolment at library schools is 


- likely to take place straight from Sixth Forms and Colleges, the need will 


atise to: provide students who lack practical. experience with adequate 
background material. Is the new Manual-likely to contribute much to 
these people? ` 

I think it will. During the nine months I һауе had opportunities of 


; seeing the. written work of students, and have deliberately referred to the 


Seventh edition in connection with ‘this work. Two things are clear, One, 
the Manual contains a great deal of factual material on most aspects of 
public librarianship. Two, students have seldom read the . appropriate 
chapter with understanding. 

‘The Manual was stated, in one case, to dismiss Telex as “a superficial 
palliative”. The correct sentence was that “a solution to the problem of 
cheap and speedy cómmunication of library materials is awaited: 
mechanical aids such as Telex... are mere superficial palliatives". Brief 


` facts about Telex were printed elesewhere; but this example is illustrative 
‘of the ease with which the Manual can be misquoted. Like every work that 


attempts. the compendious it can be faulted. Do Hospital Boards: гай 
hospitals? Do children really prefer to be called’ "juniors"? It draws the 


MidWest Inter-Library Center into discussion without providing sub- . 
‚ stance for the comparison (if I remember, Landau's Encyclopedia is 


similarly shy about MILC). The National Committee on Regional 
Library Co-operation is overlooked in a full chapter on the NCL. and 
library co-operation. 

It is good to gee the subject of stock-editing tackled boldly. Although 
disguised. as "Bookstock: maintenance”, this section contains much good 
sense that will no doubt be supported by recent Working Party investiga- 
tions. A full account of the work of the Children’s library opens with the 
suggestion of Werner Mevissen that children's libraries should be separated 
from adult, but fails to develop this logically by pointing. out that children's 
provision today is often the’ main function at many branch libraries, 
although staffing and stock would indicate otherwise. School libraries 


' appear as a truly withered limb in this field but, even so, they are accorded 


more consideration than the County Libraries schools services. | 
Much that Mr. Lock has written will stimulate thought. The Manual 
should’ be widely read. Professor F. W. Bateson is quoted, by Harry C. 
Bauer (Library Review 142) as saying: “Library science can, I am told, be 
learned in a fortnight.” It is a: proud assertion; and the Professor is for- 
tunate to have a work with the pedigree of Brown by the study of which 
to prove his claim about “this bastard discipline". RONALD STURT 
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.LIBRARY, SERVICES TO CHILDREN IN 
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I 

Two years ago I returned to librarianship after ten years’ absence, 
For a couple of years before leaving librarianship I worked in a children’s 
library, and it is to:children’s work that I have returned. ) 

My first impression on returning was that children were making far : 
better use of libraries than they did (еп years earlier. Then we issued а Uu 
Special reader's ticket to be used for non-fiction only and we spent a lot La 
of time and energy on trying to make children read non-fiction books. It I 
.Wasa surprise to discover that nowadays, with no restriction placed on the ET 
`` type of book they borrow, children read nor-fiction as eagerly as fiction. | 
In fact, the procedure is now reversed in some cases, and the child who > `$ 
, constantly reads non-fiction needs to be encouraged to make an occasional - 
venture into the realms of imaginative literature. 

‘I wondered what had brought this change about. One obvious point 
was that non-fiction books. for children were far more attractive than: 
they had been ten years ago. There were certainly far more of them, and 





: they were being produced for a much wider age-range. 
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But which was the chicken and which.was the egg? Were these 


attractive books creating an ever-increasing demand for more? Did' the 
publishers make jünior non-fiction so interesting that they started off. a 
'snow-ball effect which has resulted in more and more of such books being 
produced as the supply stimulated the demand? Or was it the other way 


round? Was there a; demand from teachers, children and librarians which : 


just had to be met? I believe that the demand came first, and that it was> ^ 


created originally by children's librarians.. ' 

To explain why, I think that I must mention another' change which 
impressed me when I returned to librarianship. I was surprised, and often 
baffled, by the number and variety of enquiries that were made. I've 


become more used to it now, and that hour or so after school is out is. 


the most interesting of the day. You know how it goes—"Have' you a 
book about Hadrian's Wall?" 


“Гуе got to find out how a thermometer works.” | 


“Some people found а wrecked ship and they thirik it was Noah's 
Ark. Have you got a book about it?” 


And if you ask them, “Why do you want to ‘naw this?” the answer . 
is usually, "It's for school. Teacher said, ‘You'll find it at the library’.” ” 


Did your teachers ever tell you to go to the library to find things out? ` 


Tm sure mine didn’t. I'm also sure that children never asked for such à : 


variety of subjects during my first spell as a children's librarian. At first 
І thought this change must have come about through a change in teaching 


- method in the schools. That's probably partly true. But I have become 
' convinced that-the main reason is due to the importance that has been 

placed during the ‘last decade or so on. school ‘libraries. Many public .. 
, libraries have given hard work and hard thinking to the establishment 


and maintenance.of libraries in schools. They have inspired teachers who 
needed encouragement, and encouraged those who were already enthused. 


` They- have run courses for teacher-librarians, and given instruction on the 


school library to: students in training colleges. This work, has borne fruit 
not only in the school, but also in the children's department. of the public 


- library. 


It. is the reason for that constant stream of enquiries, all made 


* because teacher said: "Go to the library-and-find out.” ` 


This increasing use of the children's library as a source of information 
demands a thorough knowledge of the stock on the part of the libràrian. 
This brings me to another change I noticed, this time in the work of a 
children's librarian rather than the use of the library by children. /- 

When I left library work the term ‘‘book-selection” meant very little 
to me. New books appeared week by week, and I took it for granted that 
their selection should be made by some responsible person at Н.О. But 
when I returned to librarianship, 1 discovered that not only was I respon- 


sible for the administration of children's work within a region of the. 
county, but also responsible for the selection of children's books for that 
region. I soon found that this was a most ‘satisfying and interesting part 


of the job. And also a most important one. 

Children's tastes vary in reading matter. not only from individual to 
individual, but also froni district to district and village to village. In one 
place.the boys spend much of their spare time at the riverside with fishing 


. tods. They want books on angling. The little branch at the village farther 


away from the river finds small demand for fishing books, but а. constant 


- ау, for those about birds and birds' eggs. 
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At the large branch im the urban district near to the city there are a 
-high proportion of grammar.school children who will read the very best of 
children’s literature and often want adult books before they’ ve reached the 

. official age for being transferred to the adult library. But it’s no use putting 
that same proportion.of high standard books on the library shelves in the 
little town where many of the children come from non-reading families. 
The sight of those same books sitting on the shelf week after week won't 
encourage any child to read them. 

. Now someone working at County Library H.Q. can get to know all 
^ these things, but it can’t be easy.-It seems much easier for someone working 
in a smaller unit, such as a region of the county, if the library i is organized 
in that. way. A children's librarian working in one region—or perhaps 
covering two small regions—has the opportunity to make personal contact 
with the children at.every service point in the region, and to find out at 
first-hand the needs and likes and dislikes that will be a guide in book 
selection. 

I don’t need fo tell a sueta of librarians that book selection 
requires not only a knowledge of the readers’ needs, but also a knowledge 
of the books available to meet those needs. This is the basic qualification 
for a children's librarian. He or she must have a knowledge of children's 
books and must.be continually adding to that knowledge, A willingness 
to aim at becoming an expert in children's literature. is the essential 
requirement of a children's librarian. 

When I was first engaged 1 in children's library work so much emphasis 
seemed to be placed on extension facilities that one might imagine a 
children’s librarian to be a club leader who was interested in books. That 
. must have discouraged many librarians from taking up children’s work. 
- On my return I was.glad to find that ideas about extension work had 
changed in somie places, though not everywhere. My own ideas had 
"certainly changed. I see no point in any extension work which is not 
connected with books and the use of libraries. Anything which encourages 
a child to read and adds to Ris love of books is good and worth doing. 
But how do such activities as chess clubs and stamp collectors’ corners do 
this? Children's interests are wide and we can all think of many different 


activities which we could organize for a group of children. But before | 


going ahead with anything we must always ask: "Is this going to help 
the children to enjoy books and use libraries?" If the answer cannot be 
a certain “Yes”, then the activity must be ruled out as being unsuitable. 

It is also essential that one should be atle to put one's hand to one’s 
heart and say: "We are doing this for the benefit of the children and the 
library service, not because it will look good in the atinual report and 
impress the committee,” 

The very name “extension activities” " should remind us that they are 
not the first task of a children's librarian. The basic thing is the provision 
of books and the administration of the library. The librarian's essential 


task is book selection, coupled with the knowledge and organization that `` 


will enable every child to have the right book at the right time. Only 
when these essentials are adequately dealt with can we turn our attention 
to activities which are an extension of our basic work. If there is insufficient 
time to do all that we might wish to do we must get our priorities right. 
No matter if Councillor XYZ does want to know how long it is since the 
last issue of the Junior Library Magazine came out, or why it is that the 
children's play reading group has ceased to meet. What is the point, of 
spending ume on these things if there is not sufficient time to care for the 
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stock? ‘and after” ай; a wise committee abe: will see that just as easily 
ag will a wise librarian. 

When there are time and staff available to do extension wok careful 
consideration must be given to the question of which activities are of most 
importance. There is one which I think is so near to the essential work | 
ofa library that it only just comes within the category of extension activity. 
This is the school visit to the library. Perhaps in another ten years school 
visits to the library will be accepted as tlie normal routine of every ` 
library, both in the large branches and in the small part-time ones. There | 


. is, of course, far more to show^to the children who, visit a large branch, : 


but children attending the village school can also be taken on a visit to fhe 
little branch in the village to see what books are available for them there; 
and to hear how the resources of’ the whole county: library are available 
to meet their needs. And when they’ve got to know their own small library 
‘and heard how it fits into the pattern of library service in their. county,’ 


: why not bring to life the words that have been said by arranging a visit 


to the regional H.Q. and to the County H.Q. if.the distance is not too 
great? Then the children can see for themselves the means by which 
books arrive at-their village library and school library. If every coüntry 
child has the opportunity at least once in his school life of being taken to 


- visit.his local library. or Mobile Library, the Regional- Н.О. and the . 


.County H.Q., each child will grow up knowing that even if he lives in 
the depths of the country there is still a library service available for him. 
It'usually happens that extension activities take place iri tbe lafger 
branches but rarely so in the smaller branches. This seems to be giving 
more to those who already have plenty. Large branches are in the larger 
communities of the county. Those large communities provide plenty of 
out-of-school activities for children, and the library adds more. Why not 
pick out the' places in the county where the children have.least opportunity 
of widening their horizons, and give them the benefit of special activities 
designed to encourage a delight i in books. There are'far more difficulties 
involved, but they can be overcome: I hope that in another ten years' time 
there might be many counties where small groups of country children are 
gathered together from time to time to share, under the guidance of a 
librarian, their own discoveries in the world of books, and to learn more 
about, the pleasures of reading. And in this present day; if there is time to 


. do some extension work, let it be done in the piace where it is. most 


: needed and will be most appreciated. 


: Extension work is something that can be done i in all departments of a 
public library, but the children's librarian has a unique opportunity. Any. 


extension activity designed for adults will usually attract only those who ' 


are already interested in books and who already use the library service. 
But through co-operation with schools, extension work designed for 
children can reach every child in the community. As with all opportunities, 


this is also a responsibility. It is not to be placed casually on the shoulders | 


of a young assistant who.likes children, but has very little experience of 


^ librarianship, and has not had time to build up a knowledge of children's 


literature. - 

A librarian in any field must first of all be a good librarian, profes- 
sionally qualified and with some experience. Although a children's librarian ` 
must aim at becoming an expert in children's literature this must not mean 
ап exclusive devotion to things pertaining to children’s libraries. The 


`~ children’s librarian must be alert to what is happening in thé rest of the 


; library, and keep abreast of general professional knowledge. 
Е Ж ` 186 ^ 
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The children's department should not be regarded by any as a little 
hidey-lole where shelter can be sought from ће big, noisy world of the 
-main library and where youth can be retained by a diet of fairy stories. 
‚ Every profession concerned with children contains some members who are 
there- because they wish to escape from the adult world. Their work will 
no doubt be done conscientiously and to the best of their ability, but it 
will always be limited. Peter Pan belongs on ‘the library shelf, not behind 
the counter. The librarian must be sufficiently mature to deal wisely with 
children, still able to, understand the child's world and enter imaginatively 
into it, but also-being fully at home in the adult world. Parents will only 
‘seek advice about children's reading from someone who obviously knows 
24 their job and looks responsible enough to give advice. 

Working ‘in a children’s library involves much contact with teachers. 
This is another reason why the children's librarian’ should not give the 
impression that school uniform has only jus: been discarded. Few head 
teachers will discuss the problems of orgaaizing their school library or . 

leading their pupils to more adventurous reading, with a librarian who 

seems to be on the same level as their young student teachers. A qualified 

- librarian, with a background of training and experience, and a mature 
outlook, can approach any teacher on the level of one professional person 
meeting with another. This is important. There has been a concern during 
the last few years regarding the status of aur profession. We have some- 

. times equated ourselves with the teaching ргоѓеѕѕіоп. Some teachers would 
be surprised at this. They think we just hand out books. But who can 
blame them for thinking that, if the representative of librarianship with 
whom they have most contact is a junior assistant who has not yet had- 

' opportunity to acquire knowledge and experience, but is put into the 
children's library because she likes children and enjoys telling stories. 
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EEN telling has a place i in the e children’ s library, būt it is ma a small 
place, and need not necessarily be part of the librarian’s work: I would 
cheerfully accept а ban on all story-telling in libraries for, the next five 
years if it could be a means of emphasizing that a children’s librarian is 


. first and foremost a librarian, not just anyone on the staff who is good 


with children and can talk to the tinies. s 

. I know that in a county library there will be many. branches run hy 
one or two staff who will deal with both adult and junior work. But all 
such branches within one region or district can benefit from the help and 
advice of the qualified children's librarian responsible for children's work 
in the region. В 
‚Туе been trying to avoid words of the feminine gender. ` Children's 
librarians are usually thought of as being women. Why? Teaching isn't: 
just a women's job. Why should.the provision of books for children be 
considered more suited to women than men? I realize that one reason why 
few men enter the field of children's work is that the material rewards 
have not always been very great. 

Reading an article about the Rochester Public Library, U.S.A. (Y.S.L. 

News, Vol. 5, No. 2), I came across the information that every branch was 


. professionally staffed by an Adult’s Librarian, a Young People’s Librarian, 


and a Children’s Librarian, and that any one ‘of the three could be. the head 
of the branch. i 
The writer of the article, (Shirley Г. Blandford) comments that ‘the f 


recruitment of children’s librarians in this country might not be such a 
-problem if some similar method of promòtion was possible. > 
Р ` Perhaps something of that kind will be possible in the future if more ... 
' men and women realize that work with children is a branch of librarianship ` 
‘demanding a high standard of professional ability and offering scope for 


a ну of individual skills and interests. 
"The book has always stood as the symbol of learning in this country. . 


“Yet: by one of those remarkable paradoxes of which we are secretly proud, 


the tools of learning. have, until recently, been sadly neglected. In spite 
of the best intentioned utterances, of which “Education cannot proceed 
very far without books” is perhaps the most widely quoted, in spite.of the 
simple obvious fact that books provide opportunities for enjoyment and 
self-education second to none, only now, in the second half of the twentieth 
century, is money for books in schools ‘beginning to flow. |. 

_This would not be so remarkable had we not, had some excellent 
examples from many of the early established grammar schools in England 
which quickly set standards and traditions which others might have fol- 
lowed. Charles Hoole, Yorkshire schoolmaster, in the mid-seventeenth 
century had very clear ideas about the need for a school library: “That 
the Schodle may be furnished with all kind of Subsidiary books for the 
general use of all the scholars (to be laid up in repositories or Presses, as 
so many little libraries belonging to every form, and to be safely" kept 
ünder lock and key)" We can forgive his insistence upon security. It 
is not so very long ago that we too kept books in public libraries under 


.this kind of surveillance. He knew too what kind of books should be 
‚ purchased. "As for Books: a care should be first had to procure those of 


a faire’ print in good paper and strongly bound.” This excellent advice is 
as fresh today as when Charles Hoole first wrote it three hundred years - 
ago. His book, A New Discovery of the Old Art of Teaching School, must 
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have been to the teaching’ profession what Brown's Manual of Library 


Economy has been to us. The administration of his library must have been ' 


impeccable. “And that none may squander his cwn or pilfer away anothers 
book, or have it carelessly thrown about, or to seek; when he should use it, 


the Master may do well to make every "Scholar once a quarter to deliver : 
him a.Catalogue of his Books. ...” The School Library Association, which . 


recently celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary, would surely have been 
pleased to make Charles Hoole their first President had he still been alive! 

' , With the rapid increase in population which followed the Industrial ` 
Revolution more and more schools had to be opened. The British and 


| Foreign Schools Society and the National School Society did excellent . 


work in providing some kind of education where previously there “had - 
. been none. The names of these Societies are still to be seen on many of . 


our older schools. But-in these too books were at a premium, and teachers - 


scarce and poorly paid. The following first-hand account by an inspector 
visiting a dame school in 1840 provides a startling picture of conditions, 
which were probably typical. “Іп one of these dame schools I found 31 
. children from 2 to 7 years of age. The room was a cellar, about ten feet 
square and about seven feet high. The only: window was less than 18. 
inches square, and not made to open. Although it was a warm day towards 
“Не close of August, there was а fire burning; and the door, through alone 
any air could be admitted, was shut. Of course, therefore, the room was 


` close and hot; but there was no remedy. ... Here they sat in the pestiferous - 


obscurity, totally destitute of books, and witaout light enough to enable 
them to read had books been placed in their hands. Six children, indeed, 
out of the 30 bad brought some twopenny books, but these also; having 
been made to circulate through 60 little hands, were now so well'soiled 
and tattered as to be rather the. memorials of past achievements 'than the 
“means of leading the children to fresh exertion.” 


The nineteenth century finished on a better note with compulsoty Й 


: universal attendance at schools which were now rate aided and a little 


better equipped. But books were still largely conspicuous by their absence. 


in the new elementary~Schools. As late as 1909 in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire an interesting scheme of “self-help” was started, of which 
Samuel Smiles himself would have been proad. By this time there was'a 
hunger for books and learning which augured well for the public libraries 
which were springing up.everywhere. Schools too were demanding books. 

A "Scheme for Encouraging Home Readirg of.Suitable Literature by 
Children:in Attendance at Elémentary Schools" was launched which was 
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"Second World War. Yorkshire teachers were not slow {о find a shorter’. 
пате for it, and-it became the “Penny. Home Reading Scheme”. Hundreds 


‘of ‘thousands of Yorkshire children must have gone to school clutching . 


precious pennies for the co-operativé purchase of cheap little books which 
eventually became their own. A tremendous need was met by this ingenious 
scheme, which one cannot help but commend. It died a natural:death when : 
the authority began to assume’ greater responsibility for the provision of: 
books, and the County Library developed. 
Those of us at school in the 'thirties probably have few recollections - 
of books other than the ‘essential text-books, dull and uniform in appear- 
ancé. The Bible every morning and a book on Friday afternoon would be 


the general pattern. The cupboard behind the master’s desk would be . 


unlocked to reveal thé treasures—one each and a spare if we were lucky. A 
blissful hour would be spent in the company of Peter the.Whaler ог. 
Stur ғау апа Strong, a sure favourite in Henty’s, before they were locked up 
again: Did it never occur to the teacher that we would have liked to finish ` 
them at home? Apparently not; we never.had.the chance." We couldn't | 
-even buy them. Education proceeded largely without books, though it 


г. ‘should: be remembered that there was a paucity of the. kind of good 


informative books for children ‘which have been such a feature of the, 
post-war scene, 
We come to’ the’ ‘present. What is the general picture presented now 7 


when education authorities are beginning to shoulder their responsibilities? М. 


On the whole it is an „encouraging one. No school need be short of suitable 
books, provided by grants or a co-operative: public library, or often both. : 
Thosé librarians who visit schools regularly have abundant evidence of 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN DOCUMENT REPRODUCTION 
The Third of a Series of Annual Supplements 


ВУ С. Н. WRIGHT, A.L.A., F.LR.T., and s. 3. PAGE, B.A., A.L.A. 
Hertfordshire County Council Technical Library and Information Service 


In viewing the present position in document reproduction it may be 
useful to refer students to fairly recent publications of some importance 
to those seeking clarification on principles aad application. By far the 
most valuable are those issued by the Graduate School of Library Service, 
Rutgers—Tbe State University, New Brunswick, in the series The State 
of the Library Art edited by Ralph В. Shaw. Volume 5 comprises three 
parts: Part 1: Production and use of micro-forms, by Reginald R. 
Hawkins; Part 2: Reading devices for micro-images by Jean Stewart and 
others; Part 3: Full size photocopying by William R. Hawken. These 
works may be considered essential textbooks on processes and equipment. 

A useful survey of microtext publishing is available as Microtexts as 
Media for Publication, the papers and discussion of a symposium held at 
Hatfield College of Technology on 10th November, 1959, under the 
Chairmanship of Mr. D. T. Richnell, and published by некті. Speakers 
at this symposium were Eugene B. Power on Microfilm, Dr. L. J. van 
der Wolk on Microfiche and C. D. Gelatt cn Microcard. 

A useful though not exhaustive list of photocopying machines on the 
British market has been -published in Office Magazine, 1962, August, 
pp. 684-708. А 

THE COUNCIL FOR MICROPHOTOGRAPHY AND DOCUMENT REPRODUCTION 
has now been officially established through the encouragement of the 
Library Association and reflects the growth cf interest on a national scale. 
This body has been formed to draw together al: parties concerned with this 
new techno_ogy—the manufacturers and the users. The aims of the 
organization have been simply outlined—to offer advice on, and promote 
use of, all forms of photographic reproduction in education, research and 
commerce”. It will: 

(a) collect, index and publish information on new instruments, new 
methods of copying and new microtexts available, by means of a regular 
bulletin. Occasional special publications will be available at reduced prices 
to members: 

(b) be prepared to advise on the most suitable equipment for a 
member's needs and to convey to manufacturers the requirements of 
differing classes of users; 

(c) act as a "clearing house" for information and advice, and co- 
ordinate research and effort in the fields of microphotography and 
document reproduction; 

(d) organize a semi-permanent exhibition of copying equipment so 
that members will be able to inspect and compare machines away from 
a showroom atmosphere; 

(e) arrange for copyright clearances and encourage the co-operative 
publishing cf microtexts; 

(f) orgenize from time to time small conferences and maintain 
contacts with similar organizations in other countries. 

A new term has also been coined to signify all the activities involved 
in document reproduction—REPROGRAPHY. These activities embrace photo- 
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graphy, offset plate making and printing and all other methods and 
ancillaries for the single and multiple reproduction of documents. The 
technicians concerned with administering and operating equipment for 
such departments will have the opportunity to acquire some form of 
professional recognition through the newly formed INSTITUTE OF REPRO- 
GRAPHIC TECHNOLOGY. 

Next year will see the first exhibition of equipment in this field at 
Olympia, whilst later in the year details have been given of the first 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON REPROGRAPHY to be held in Cologne. This 
congress will see a gathering of experts discussing not only processes but 
application and education. Application not only embraces industrial and 
office reproduction but library systems and the problems of information 
retrieval with an emphasis on microreproduction and retrieval. 

For the librarian seeking to gain a comparison of the various photo- 
copying machines a visit to the PHOTOCOPYING MACHINE CENTRE in London 
operated by Conroy Copying Consultants will prove invaluable. Some 
fifty models are on display for demonstration purposes. 


Infra-Red Processes 


The major developments since the last supplements are probably those 
associated with infra-red. The Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. 
Ltd. have now overcome the problem of reproducing from coloured 
documents by a new companion unit, MODEL 48, to their Thermofax 
machines. The original, together with a sheet of sensitized pink paper, 
Type 606, is passed over the light source in the Model 48. Reflected light 
activates the light-sensitive material and this intermediate negative can 
now be placed together with a sheet of Thermofax paper and a black sheet 
in the standard Thermofax machine, where the sensitized image will 
generate sufficient heat from the infra-red ray to create a satisfactory 
positive copy. The black sheet is extremely absorbent to infra-red energy 
and this quickly converts it to heat. Additionally the black sheet blocks 
out any light which could cause further deactivation of the pink sheet and 
thereby loss of image. 

In addition, they are now marketing an automatic desk-top copying 
machine for £380 which will produce 25 identical copies in a minute. The 
number of copies required is set on a dial and the machine is operated 
by a press button. The copies are made from a special Type A systems 
paper on which information may be typed. printed, written or drawn, 
and copied in the machine on to a special Type B paper which is bond 
weight and may be white or coloured. 

So far the range of Thermofax papers in the United Kingdom does 
not include a paper similar to that made in America by Photek, suitable 
for further multiple reproduction on dyeline machines. 

Competition in infra-red processes will now be keener with the advent 
of the EICHNER DRY COPY machine. Whilst this is capable of producing 
single copies by heat transfer, the major contribution it will make may be 
associated with the production of hectographic masters. More detailed 
description is therefore given later in this supplement. . 


Reflex Processes 


There have been few other modifications to existing processes during 
the past year. but we can expect to see the range of facilities in diffusion 
transfer expanded in the next few months. 
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It is mainly in machine design for existing processes that the greatest 
development can be reported. As previously mentioned, a list of models 
has already been published, so there is little to be gained by recording 
details of all the new models. 

Machines using the process described in the second supplement as 
negative/ positive, ie. where the intermediate negative made by reflex 
can subsequently produce any number of positive copies, are now marketed 
by Geo. Anson & Co. Ltd., Copycat (Dalcopier) Ltd., E. N. Mason & 
Sons Ltd. and E. G. Solomon. The importance of this process to librarians 
lies in its ability to produce reasonable copies from half-tones. Indeed, 
by utilizing the special Dalcopy glossy paper remarkable results can be 
achieved for a process which operates with reflected light. 

In the diffusion transfer process the list pf machines is now pheno- 
menal. The new features of these machines are those associated with: 

(1) automatic filling and draining of the developer tank, such as in 

the new CONTOURAMATIC MARK Ш of Contoura Photocopying Ltd.; 

(2) feeding and separating devices, such as the UNIMATIC of Apeco 

Ltd., where the original is returned to the operator whilst the 
negative and positive are carried on through tbe developer. 

Dual process machines generally offering dyeline and diffusion transfer 
are also becoming increasingly popular and may prove a boon to the small 
library. Indeed, one model is advertised as the "Universal" designed for 
reflex, direct positive, transfer diffusion or diazo at a price of £75. How- 
ever, as diffusion transfer requires a monobath and reflex utilizes two 
liquids, it is interesting to note that a separate mono-bath is suggested at 
£47 10s. for transfer prints! 


Direct Positive Process 


New Kodak developments have made considerable improvements to 
this system, which is not only useful for producing cheap black-on-white 
photocopies in one step with one piece of paper, but for producing reverse 
reading copies for use as diazo masters. The principal innovation is 
means of surface development; the paper, which is thin, is not immersed 
in the chemical solutions, and the difficulties of paper wrapping around 
rollers have been eliminated. Copies are produced at a much greater speed 
than with older versions of the process, A reasonable copy of half- 
tones is obtained. The first machine to use the improved process is the 
BUROMATIC, marketed by the Solicitors’ Law Stationery Society Ltd. It 
has a light-box suitable for copying from books. 


Dyeline | 

Even the monopoly of Copycat Ltd. for the hot dyeline papers which 
they market under the trade name DIAZOTHERM is now challenged by 
Ozalid Co. Ltd. with the OZATHERM. As readers of the previous supplement 
will remember, this is the conventional dyeline process but the final 
development is achieved by heat and not by liquid or vapour. It is therefore 
a completely dry process. 


Overseas Developments 


So far there is as yet no machine operating on reflex as completely 
automatic as the DOCUSTAT manufactured in America by Documat Inc. This 
machine is intended for location in libraries, airports, hotels, banks(!) and 
public buildings on a self-service basis. The original to be copied is placed 


face down on a glass, a quarter (25 cents) is put in the machine, so starting 
the automatic process and a white-on-black print on 84 in. by 11 in. paper 
is delivered in 30 seconds. Utilizing silver photographic paper the copy 
should be permanent. 

Automatic feeding and guillotining of paper to the size of the original 
is becoming a feature of American models—no doubt these features will 
be incorporated in British models when they are obsolescent in America. 

Electrostatic table models utilizing zinc oxide surfaced papers are 
also appearing in increasing numbers. These machines use variations of 
ELECIROFAX, which is described in more detail below. In comparison with 
Xerox, the possible disadvantage may be that the surface of the paper 
tends to be brittle; however, initial machine costs may be far less. The 
Ozalid Co. hope to display their Electrofax machines at the current 
Business Efficiency Exhibition. 


MULTIPLE REPRODUCTION PROCESSES 
Spirit Duplicating 

Of the three main duplicating processes, spirit duplicating (alias the 
liquid hectrographic process, or call it by its trade names, "Banda", 
“Fordigraph”, “Ditto”, etc.) has seemed in recent years to be on the way 
out. Its advantages of simplicity and economy were not marked enough 
to allow it to compete with diazo for short runs and stencil and offset 
duplicating for long runs. Its ability to reproduce several colours at a 
time is not really of much use outside the school classroom and for the 
reproduction of some financial documents with figures in red. Of the 
twenty or thirty means of reproducing library catalogue cards it does not 
rate particularly high, although very few libraries seem to be aware of the 
potentialities of the more expensive machines with mobile master masking 
devices, enabling individual entries from a library bulletin master to be 
reproduced on individual cards. 

Nevertheless, recent developments have given the spirit duplicating 
process a new versatility and a new lease of life. One can now prepare a 
facsimile spirit master, saving the need to re-type or hand-write. This 
has actually been possible for some years, using specially fitted Xerox V.R. 
model equipment, but the capital cost has made the Xerox-spirit combina- 
tion very rare. Now several cheap and simple methods are making an 
appearance. The first in the market in this country was the EICHNER DRY- 
COPY process, mentioned as a copying machine above. An original, printed, 
typed, written, on a single sheet (on one or both sides), is fed through the 
machine with a sheet containing the hectographic dye (usually and 
erroneously called “сагһоп”) carried in a wax, and a spirit duplicating 
master. Infra-red heat melts the wax in places corresponding to the image 
on the original, and transfers it, laterally reversed, to the master. It is a 
dry process, taking only a few seconds, and costing a few pence. The 
resultant master will produce between 100 and 200 copies, but is rather 
flimsy and inclined to crease on the duplicator. Spirit duplicating will not 
reproduce fine dots without considerable thickening, and acceptable half- 
tones are therefore well-nigh impossible. A reasonable solid can be 
obtained. (The method of producing ordinary copies directly in the 
Eichner machine is the same, except that the waxed dye sheet is not hecto- 
graphic, but similar to blue pencil-carbon paper.) The Old Town Corpora- 
tion in America have produced a special thermal spirit master unit for 
use in infra-red machines in which a metal shield is used to intefisify the 
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effect of the infra-red heat. Masters produced on the Eichner Dry-Copy 
machine by sample units have proved extremely satisfactory. 

In America, several manufacturers of carbon paper are producing 
waxed dye sheets for similar use in “any” heat procees machine, but 
preliminary reports indicate that the melting-point is critical and good 
results are hard to achieve during the warming-up periods of some models 
of Thermofax, for instance. (The Eichner machine reaches its temperature 
rapidly and is kept there by a fan.) But 3Ms are producing their own 
version of the process for use with the Thermofax, and the MASTERFAX 
heat process machine, made overseas by the Ditto organization (prominent 
in the spirit duplicator field), is about to be marketed in this country by 
E. N. Mason & Sons Ltd. 

Apart from the advantages in being able to copy from printed matter, 
and a combination of printing and typing (e.g., filled-in forms, letters 
with letterhead), this system will also eliminate the typist's complaint about 
the messiness of preparing masters, since cbe original can be typed on 
ordinary paper and transferred to a master :hermographically. 

There still remains the difficulty of reproducing from coloured 
originals by the heat process. But this may be solved by yet another new 
development. At a German trade fair last year, Agfa demonstrated a 
photographic process for producing hectographic masters, and, if suc- 
cessful, this may mean the use of diffusion transfer processes for this 
purpose, and also of cameras enabling size reductions and consequent 
saving of paper in the final duplication. Furthermore, flat-bed machines 
for holding the originals (the thermographic ones are all rotary bed) will 
sonnie the preparation of masters for library bulletins from catalogue 
cards. 

Another advance in spirit duplication, cf interest to librarians with 
thousands of pounds going begging, has been the development of high- 
speed spirit addressing machines which select and print from punched-card 
masters. These are the ЅСКІРТОМАТІС machines, made in America and 
distributed in this country by Omasco Ltd. There are various models, one 
printing 40,000 different items an hour on gummed tape. A hand-fed 
model operating as fast as you can move your hands, costs about £1,600; 
you need punched-card selection equipment as well. But you can get a 
simple hand-held spirit addresser (how does cne address a spirit?) for less 
than £10, by Scriptomatic, Banda or others, which could quite easily be 
used with punched cards, even edge-notched cards. 


Stencil Duplicating 


There is little new to report in stencil duplicating. “Electronic” stencils 
seem to be eclipsing photographic stencils, and in America have been 
tied in with the current boom in daylight overhead projection. The latter 
has largely revolved around a new type of projection transparency, white 
lines on an acetate base, produced in a Thermofax machine. Facsimile 
(or electronic) stencil cutters, in displacing the “wax” from stencils, now 
lay it down on a transparent material. A lecturer can screen his diagrams, 
etc., and hand his audience identical copies produced by a stencil dupli- 
cator. 


Offset Lithography 
This duplicating-cum-printing process is advancing apace, especially 
in America, where it has long been regarded as standard office equipment 
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and is to be found jn many libraries. The basic process remains the same, 
but all sorts of gadgetry are being fitted to the machines to improve 
output and versatility. Most of the latter quality evolves on the impression 
cylinder, normally used to press the paper against the offset blanket 
cylinder. Provided with its own inking system, this can be used to print 
the back of the paper by direct litho or letterpress (using rubber type), 
while the other side is being printed by normal offset. It is possible also to 
use the impression cylinder for embossing, perforating and scoring. (Per- 
forating and scoring, incidentally, can be done on any offset machine 
by taping to the impression cylinder steel strip supplied by J. J. Huber 
Ltd.; but it is somewhat harrowing on the blanket, and an old blanket 
should be kept solely for this use.) 


On other machines, the master cylinder and impression cylinder are 
replaced by two segments of the same cylinder; this allows much greater 
printing speeds. The printings of two colours at once, which once required 
two machines in tandem, driven by the same motor, can now be accom- 
plished by an attachment which provides a second master cylinder and 
inking system, so that two colours can be fed to the same blanket—with, 
one would imagine, disastrous results on occasion. Ў 


Automation, іп the form of electronic and tape-fed control devices, 
enables a single operator to run several offset machines at once. This has 
found its biggest opening in American banks; the А.В. pick 358 offset 
machine will print and collate personal cheque books, each containing 
200 magnetically signed cheques, all numbered, interleaved with 40 deposit 
slips and recorder forms, for five bank customers in three minutes, 


Of more interest to librarians are the various machines for short-run 
work now being marketed for office “systems” applications, In these the 
manual operations in changing masters are largely eliminated, such as 
blanket washing and the positioning and fastening of masters. The advan- 
tages for producing catalogue cards in small numbers are obvious, but 
systems machines are often less effective for other printing work. However, 
the demand from offices is encouraging the production of attachments 
for general-purpose machines to convert them for short-run work. 


But the biggest developments in offset have been in the field of the 
production of masters, especially on a do-it-yourself basis. It is doubtful if 
the expense of the traditional method of making plates, with its graining 
machines, whirlers, scourers and driers, can any more be justified. Pin- 
point accuracy can be obtained with pre-sensitized masters, and line 
negatives, at less than 10s. a time. Masters can be facsimile engraved by 
adaptations of the machines used for cutting electronic stencils. Diffusion 
transfer plates have been greatly improved with the introduction of new 
Kodak transfer paper, although the element of hit-and-miss with this 
method has not entirely been removed. Paper masters can be made very 
cheaply in less than half a minute on a Thermofax copier—or could be, 
as the masters have now been withdrawn from sale; the quality of the 
image was often very poor. A new Thermofax system, announced in 
America and probably available here soon, uses a film-base negative coated 
with a heat-sensitive material; a second machine, very simple in design 
and operation, is required to produce a master from the negative. 


The wax-displacement methods described above under spirit duplica- 
tion are also applicable for simple plates. 


Xerox machines are still among the most economical means of pro- 
ducing offset masters, despite their high capital cost. A reasonable paper 
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master from a straightforward original can be produced for as little as 
15. 3d. There are now selenium plates for Xerox equipment capable of 
copying large areas of black and half-tones, although the first plates to 
reach this country have fallen below expectations. 


A recent arrival which may challenge the supremacy of Xerox for 
routine work is the Kodak EKTALITH process. This is really a “souped-up” 
version of the Kodak Verifax copier, using a much superior quality transfer 
matrix paper, which is highly sensitive to light. For places where there is 
no darkroom, an ingeniously designed loader-processor enables the matrix 
to be moved from one part of the process to another without exposure, 
and a slide carrier similar to the Xerox one is used to carry it to light box 
or camera (neither of which is supplied with the equipment). Ektalith 
paper masters are slightly more costly than Xerox masters, but require 
Jess touching up when the original contains a lot of pastework, and the 
equipment, which comes in several models, is quite a bit cheaper to buy. 
It lacks the versatility of Xerox in producing black-and-white pulls for 
use in paste-ups. With an Ektalith copier (a separate small machine) 
several proof copies can be pulled off the intermediate matrix after the 
offset master has been made. 


Serious competition to both Xerox and Ektalith, in quality if not in 
price, seems likely to come from the many versions of the ELECTROFAX 
process now appearing in the U.S.A., Germany and Japan. Electrofax 
is similar to xerography but eliminates the selenium plate and transfer 
stage of that process. The offset master—metal, paper or plastic—is itself 
supplied coated with one of the many materials (e.g., zinc oxide) having 
the same properties as selenium in retaining an electrostatic charge which 
is dissipated on exposure to light. The electrical image is thus placed 
directly on the offset master in the camera: and to avoid it reading the 
wrong way round, a prism or mirror is interposed in the camera. Masters, 
cameras, developing (ie., powder dusting) boxes, and fusers are being 
manufactured by a number of companies, and combinations of equipment 
can be selected to suit needs and budgets. The most interesting single- 
piece unit, not yet seen in Britain, is the Robertson ELECTRICON, in which 
most of the processing is automatic. Sensitized offset masters are stored 
face down in the machine; they are picked up by vacuum, passed over an 
array of wires to charge them, on into the camera, exposed, passed over 
magnetic brushes containing the powder, and through the fusing oven. 
The sequence can be interrupted for retouching if necessary. Some makes 
of plates can be retouched after fusing. and some can be wiped clean and 
used again after they have been off the offset machine. Some plates of 
this type are claimed to be capable of 200.000 copies. First on the market 
with this process in this country will probably be the Ozalid Company, who 
аге to market the German ELFoSoL plate. The equipment will do doubt 
follow, but in the meantime it may be possible to use it on Xerox equip- 
ment, with a suitable holder and, of course, a mirror. Many new varieties 
of paper and plastic masters for direct image work. i.e., for preparation 
in a typewriter, have become available, some of them costing a little over 
2d. each. Taking into consideration also the cost of the duplicating papers 
used. offset is now more economical than stencil duplicating for most work, 
but it does require a skilled machine operator, 
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Composition for Duplicating 

In preparing copy for transfer to duplicating masters or stencils by 
photographic or other facsimile methods, the choice of a typewriter can 
add a lot to the final appearance of the library bulletin or bibliography. 
The traditional elite and pica typefaces have been eclipsed by quite a range 
of "near-print" typefaces; of the newer ones, personal preference goes to 
the CONGRESS INTERNATIONAL faces of Olympia typewriters. The well-known 
versatility of the Varitypers ("the machine with a thousand faces") is after 
all these years facing potential competition. The new твм 72 is a completely 
new conception in typewriters; the carriage is fixed, and the type, contained 
on a single head about the size of a golf ball, moves along the line as you 
type. The type ball is changeable in a few seconds (as yet there are only 
about half a dozen typefaces); so is the ribbon, enabling you to produce a 
letter in eight colours! The machine is much faster than the Varityper, 
being completely electric (in the Varityper electricity is only used to wind 
the clockwork motor that fires the hammer). The IBM 72 cannot be used 
for justifying the right-hand margin, as can be done with the Varityper. 

On this question of justifying, there is still no cheap way of doing it. 
The only non-electric typewriter capable of it, an Adler model, has been 
withdrawn from the market. An American device called the MARGINATOR 
can be attached to several makes and models of standard and electric 
typewriters, but costs £55 and up. It is not generally realized, however, 
that a reasonable simulation of justification can be obtained with an 
ordinary typewriter which is equipped with a "correcting space bar", 
allowing the spaces between words to be expanded ог contracted by a 
distance of half a character. This feature is appearing in many makes of 
typewriter, even some costing between £30 and £40. It is still necessary 
to type each line twice, as with electric justifying typewriters; the only 
way this can be avoided is with the Justowriter, using a punched tape to 
feed a second, justifying machine— which costs thousands. (Incidentally. 
punched tape typewriters——FLEXIWRITERS—a most expensive means of 
document reproduction, and a perfect one, are beginning to find an opening 
in duplicating catalogue cards, in at least one library in this country.) 

To complete the picture on copy preparation, there remains the 
problem of headings. There are several new devices similar to the well- 
established Headliner, projecting lettering on to film or photographic 
paper developed inside the machine. These, however, are quite expensive 
for small amounts of work and there are much cheaper substitutes. J. J. 
Huber Ltd. market FOTOTYPE, sets of letters printed on cardboard strips 
which can be set in a composing stick. Strung together with adhesive tape, 
the letters can be pasted in position on the typed pages; but for real 
economy they can be photographed by xerography or other photocopying 
means, and the bits of cardboard sliced apart for re-use. Another 
fascinating new product is LETRASET INSTANT LETTERING (Letraset Ltd.), 
sets of letters in a waxed sheet, transferred to paper by light rubbing. 
(Available in several colours, they are also useful for library signs; they 
can be set down on cardboard, wood, glass or plastic and varnished over.) 


MICROREPRODUCTION AND MICROTEXTS 
The Unesco Bulletin for Libraries, July/August 1962, contains a 
useful list of micro-publishers giving information on the publisher, details 
of formats used, catalogues issued, total number of titles reproduced, 
types of material and a brief summary of publishing projects. In the 
[Continued on p. 199] 
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_ the wind of change. There is still leeway to make up—we never seem. to 


` do. things uniformly well—but books obviously loom larger in education 


then ever before. A recent report on Expenditure on Books in Maintained 


Schools, 1959-60, issued by the Publishers’ Association, provides statis- - 
tical evidence of this. During the year the total expenditure was approxi- . 


mately £63 million, for nearly the same number of children'in attendance. 
^' Thus the average cost of books per child per year was £1. (Public libraries 
in 1960/1961 spent just over £54 million, and this included Scotland and 
Northern Ireland, ómitted from "the Publishers’ Association report.) Even 
this considerable sum represented a mere 1 per cent of the total expenditure 


оп education in England and Wales, and one-seventh of the money spent: 


on meals and milk. The 145 education authorities whose expenditure on 
books was analysed were each given a ranking from | to S, from Good to 
Below Reasonable. Emerging from the ruck of statistics in this report, 
like a Welsh forward from the scrum, are these two salient facts. Only 
one-third of the authorities were considered to be spending at a satisfactory 
level on primary schools; secondary schools were in a better situation, 
two-thirds of the 145 authorities being in rankings 1 or 2. On the face of 


, it this. might not appear very satisfactory, but the considerable help offered 


. but for particular books, often expensive and rare books, which hitherto | 


to schools by public libraries, and particularly county libraries, has not 
been taken into account. 

Teachers therefore for the first time in -his country have money to 
spend on books. Education can now proceed. Are they. spending the money 
wisely? This is where we should be offering them a great deal of help. 


Select book lists, book exhibitions in schools and at meetings of teachers, ' 


a permanent exhibition of the best in children's books at County Library 
-Headquarters or the Central Library—these and other facilities should 
make teachers feel that we are the experts to эе consulted about books, as 
the. educational psychologist is consulted abcut an emotional problem in 
a backward child. There is much fruitful work to be done in this direction. 
Too many teachers lack the foresight of Charles Hoole, and prefer quantity 
to quality. 4 

For the first time in the history of this country schools are beginning 
-to get adequate collections of books. Are they using them to good advan- 
tage? This, again, is where we may be able to help, perhaps more easily 
with the technical problems than the educational ones. We should be 
taking the. lead‘ in bringing teachers concerned with books (and that means 
teachers generally) together for meetings and courses of various kinds 
-to discuss their problems. This can best be done in conjunction with the 
‘School Library Association or the inspectors and advisers employed by 
education authorities to do this kind of work; or even both. Many 
librarians have assisted іп long courses for the School Library Association / 
Library Association Joint Certificate in School Librarianship, though the 
_ number of teachers coming forward for this examination has been rather 


‘disappointing. We. should at any rate be seeking ways of finding full = 
. employment for our professional knowledge. i 


The present, then, represents a vast improvement on anything we have 
known before. What of the future? Expenditure on books has risen sharply 
‘in recent years, and will certainly continue. Good grants for starting new 


' schools will become” more widespread. Primary schools can look forward ~ 


to:a "levelling-up" process to bring their spending to a levél comparable 
with secondary schools. We must expect higher academic standards to ‘be 
reflected in the demands made upon our resources, not just for books, 
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we may have. been reluctant to lend to schools. In fact, the scale of our 
provision, particularly to secondary schools, may well change as schools у 
.possess more and more of their own books. We may, even see co-operative. 
schemes of book purchase by secondary schools, though it is as unthinkable 


`- to them now as it once was to us, but sensible ‘and logical.: The third year 
of training sliould provide opportunity, for basic training iù the funda-: ` 


mentals of librarianship for all teachers, and the School Library Association" 
has prepared and circulated a, memorandum to training colleges on. this 
subject. Before many years have elapsed teachers emerging from training 
will themselyes have received their.education in schools well provided 
with books. This ought to augur well for their approach to teaching future 
generations. Books will matter.more"to.them. Accommodation will be a 
problem as books multiply ій schools; a great deal of imagination and 
.enterprise will have to be shown ‘before premature “House Full” notices 


go up.. We are unlikely to see many more professional librarians employed .. 


in schools, but the need for competent assistance in the routine duties ` 
carried out by teacher-librarians in large “schools may be recognized by 
education authorities. 

Last; but by no means least in this сгузїа1 gazing; the county. library 
will always be in the van of school library progress as it has been in the - 


' past; stimulating teachers, helping them, advising them, acting as a kind of 


,benevolent.uncle to hundreds of nieces and nephews. Co- -operation arid . 
"not domination has always been our ‘watchword in our relations With 


. School libraries. Charles Hoole knew what to expect from people outside 


his school—"The. Master may do well to: stir up his friends that come to 
visit the-Schoole, or especially such as prevaile with him for a Play-day, ' 
to contribute! somewhat towards the furtherance of children's learning,'as 
-well as to be earnestly importunate for that which may hinder it". 
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XOÜR LETTERS ёо 


“Dear Minister...” > 2 apr 


A month or two ago I had the privilege of ‘hearing the President give.. 
са résumé .of his Presidential Address. I felt at the time-that the impact’ 


was less than it might have been. I have now -ead the complete Address, 
and maybe Mr. Thompson will agree with me that this is better appreciated 
when read than when listened to. The tragedy is that this closely-réasoned; 
fact-filled and punch-packed manifesto is wasted on us, and indeed is not 
really intended for us. I am sure that there are a dozen good reasons why 
a copy of this cannot be placed squarely where it rightfully belongs—on 
the Minister's desk. (It should be pinned there by dagger in the traditional 
way, but let us keep sentiment out of it.) I am sure the present А.А. 
Council has the same attitude to the impossible that it had in my time. 


‘Love—or-something—will find a way. But let the Minister see this and ` 
answer it if he can. Which-he can’t, and which is why he should read it. Like . 


the President, I am old-fashioned ‘enough to believe in the public library 
movement. The best libraries have proved it works. The sands are running 
out; here is a chance. Of course no official action can be taken, but— 
anyway have a go. Magna est veritas et pravalebit. Even in Whitehall. 


A. LL. CARVER, Portsmouth City Librar y 


I read Mr. Thompson's address to the Minister with a great deàl of . 


interest. It is very true what he says, that public libraries have been 
neglected and even discouraged, while other channels of education have 
been fostered. One cannot assume in this age of sociological awareness 
- that. this is accidental. Governments: are often foolish Биё not on that 
scale. If I may briefly venture an opinion and irvite those of other librarians 
I should be grateful. 

Public libraries were developed in the late nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries—the era of liberal humanism. The goal of education was the 
Socratic ideal of the fulfilment of the individual. In-this scheme public 


libraries were an essential part: they were-a vehicle of culture for the 


individual to develop himself and he was encouraged to.do so.  . 
The last war, however, was more.than г foreign war; it was a pro- 


found social revolution. The emphasis has shifted, subtly because this 15. 


still a nominal democracy, but it has emphatically shifted: The individual 
is no longer an end in himself. He is a social unit. The purpose of education 


is to create a-reservoir of knowledge to increase the scientific and technical. . 


power of society. The cultured citizen is no longer an asset. He is not 
actively discouraged, except by the positive eneouragement of the T.V. 
mentality and such devices as the ridicule of, 'eggheads", because it is 
not fashionable to overthrow tradition violently. But as an agent in the 
furtherance of social ends, he i is a liability. Society can be better manipu- 
lated when it is composed of'citizens lacking a broad general culture, and 


` so unable to form an opinion on social matters. So all cultural institutions - 


are starved of resources. This sounds Orwellian, but these things ‘work 
subtly and only if one takes a broad general view do they become apparent. 
However, there is one gleam of hope. The incidence of neurosis in 

‚ society has reached a disturbing level. I forget the exact figures, but over 
half the hospital beds are occupied by psycho- neurotic cases of one kind 
or another. Mental illness is a major problem, both to doctors and in 
sublimated form as isolation or existentialism to any artist or writer of 
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note you may mention: Much of this neurosis. is caused by loss of com- 
munity: the abolition of tradition and abandonment of local ties. Some 
institutions which were dying are slowly reviving, either spontaneously 


‘or asa deliberate attempt to remedy this and thus create a more effective 
.cómmunity. It is just possible that the public library will be recognized as: 
“an effective agent of social cohesion, and by the mysterious means known 
only to governments will once again flourish. But this will be the only ` 


reason; the sooner it is generally recognized that the social context which 
gave rise to public libraries has disappeared, the. sooner we can decide 
what, if anything; can be done... 

: J. E. HILL, Barrow-in-Furness ш Library 


Examinations 


Would’ you please allow me space just to tell Mr. Dolan that I was. 
Only seeking re-assurance, for myself and your other readers, from a 
responsible fellow-teacher, of his belief in the reading of the classics, past, 


present and future, for their own sake, because, like him, I have no illusions - 


about Admass. 
Much of what offended шай: in my letter was due to haste, condensa- 
tion and a printer's error. Му remarks were general, not personal, I do 


. hot always це, “Ше” as an adjective. ! 


As it happens; two local town libraries have lent me the Ancren 


Riwle from their shelves within the last four years. On the other hand, I. 

. foresee libraries having to compete with the 3-D trend in advertising and. 
provide shelf-room for books with bosoms as well as spines. We are all іп. 
the fight ЕЕ Let us not misunderstand or attack cach other; or te 
‘give in. . \ at 

M. HUTTON © 


“PS. May I also be allowed a footnote to the other controversy ovér 


the English Literature Examination? As an Honours graduate who has | 


just ündeservedly (in my. own- opinion) passed the Registration English 
Literature Examination, on the strength of exactly two days' revision, I 


‚ feel that the L.A., like any other body, has a perfect right to таке its.’ 
own conditions. The kind of knowledge of books required in a librarian . 
-iş quite different from that of an Honours English student or an “A” level 


candidate, though I admit.the questions set are not so different. 


“The L.A.s refusal to. exempt from Group D of the Registration 
exam. those holding a degree in the appropriate subjects сап only be based 
on the belief that the knowledge necessary to obtain a degree in, for 
example, English literature is not that which its examiners in-the same 
subject are concerned to find in librarians. Such a belief, if it were true, 
would be at once a reasonable explanation of the. refusal and a con- 
demnation of the examination itself. 

A degree examination assumes in those who take it a knowledge of the 
chronological facts that the L.A. syllabus suggests as necessary equip- 


ment for Group D. (If a knowledge of the texts is ‘not necessary, what . 


can there be left to examine on but.the dates of authors and their works?) 


^. What it tests is a ,candidate’s: knowledge and judgement of the literature 


itself, and this, surely, i is just what the.L.A. does, though at a lower level, 
despite what one reads in the syllabus. 


It follows either that what the examiners do i isn’t what the L.A. means ` 


them to do, or that the only possible reason that could justify refusal to 
exempt graduates from this impertinent test is not that which motivates 
the E A. 
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Whatever the aim of the exam., those who examine should have 


higher qualifications than those whom they examine. Have they, always? - 


Perhaps I write with some prejudice, having at the first attempt. failed 
Group D vii a(i) after doing a moderate amount of revision. The second 


time I gained a merit by the expedient of forgetting as much as possible i in 


the intervening six months. 
7. A. DICKERSON, Shropshire County Library 


* Still Peddling Tripe?” 


In her letter to the August Assistant Libiarian, Patience Hutchinson 
makes certain assumptions which should not go unchallenged. 


She implied that the Daily Mirror and other newspapers are.alone in - 


expressing doubts about the Pilkington Report. Such doubts are in fact 


held in more informed circles, and are well expressed in the article “TV, 


"with Auntie” in The Economist of 30th June. The writer makes the point 
„that the discussion‘on television "is not a debate for those people whose 


7 open or covert aim is to profess their own aversion to popular taste". It 


_seems to me that Miss Hutchinson is doing just that, and in doing so is 
revealing an attitude which no librarian should adopt. Our function as 
librarians is to meet the reading needs of the whole community, and not 
only that section of it whose reading tastes happen to meet with our 
approval. i 

: This brings me to the next false assumption. To give the public what 
it wants is not to give it “tripe because that is all it is capable of reading”. 


Mr. McClellan's article in the Library Association Record for July deals | 


very fully with this question, and he stresses that "we must'overcome the 
notion that what is good for us is good for others, and not be afraid to 
provide for all levels of interest so tHat, whatever the interest and whatever 
level it starts, we do not kill it by restrictions based on the insatiable desire 
to do good". The watered-down western could be a stepping stone to Jack 
Schaefer and Zane Grey. Whether it does so will depend largely on the 
amount of trouble librarians take to discover, stimulate and satisfy the 
-demands of the individual reader. It will certainly not happen if he meets 
"with a holier- than- thou attitude when he asks at the counter for “а good 
western", 


” 


РЕТЕК TAYLOR, Edmonton Public Library 


Study Facilities 


“Tt must now be accepted that qualification for librarianship in‘ the 
future will be by full-time study.” This sentence comes from the article on 
“Study Facilities and the new Syllabus” in the August issue of The 


Assistant Librarian (р. 155). It is in accordance with this statement that : 


"the A.A.L. has decided to end correspondence courses; there are other 
comments in the article emphasizing this point of view. 

. But in the statement by Miss L. V. Paulin in the Library Association 
Record for May 1961, "The Final Revision of the Syllabus", the sentence 
occurs: "Part-time tuition will not be excluded by the new syllabus, and 

. will doubtless continue to be available" (p. 166). 
How can these statements be reconciled? What is to be “available”, 
so, far, appears to be very little indeed; North-Western Polytechnic, for 


instance, will offer part-time courses only i in “һе daytime, with the number . 
of students narrowly restricted. The fact is, however, that: there are many 
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E students" ‘working: in- radie libraries who will find it impossible to ' 
‚ attend: full-time courses ог’еуеп day-release courses; this: particularly 
‘applies to those who énter the profession during their adult years. Whereas 


such librarians have until now been encouraged to qualify, they will now ^. ` 


‘It is extremely disturbing that the assurance in ‘Miss Paulin's statement 
is apparently to be ignored. I suspect that the commercial correspondence 


7 *colleges will fill the gap. 
“0 "JOHN GILLARD WATSON, Social Studies Library; Oxford | 


. Too Old at 23? 2 | 
I note with interest J ennifer Griffiths’ impassioned plea in the August 


`~ Assistant for the abolition of the age limit for election as an -Associate. 


‚1 should like to point out that-in the second of a series of articles on the 


`. be. discouraged from doing so, and the trend which has slowly been . 
developing towards ‘ *every librarian a qualified librarian” will be reversed. ` 


A.L.A. in The Assistant for 1960; page 94, I. made the. same point. Fortu-. 


nately, the introductions of the new L.A. examination , structure has 
altered the entire position and. has removed this grievous anomoly. In 
the L.4. Record, May 1961, the L.A. emphatically states that from the 
introduction of the new structure in January 1964, “There will be no age 
limits on election:to the Register", and the amended regulations for 


election published in the Г.А. Record for December 1961 and contained ` 
іле new bye-laws published: in the L.A. Record for August of this year 


likewise clarify. the position regarding the age limit's removal.. à 
Finally, I should like to take this opportunity to comment on a further 
-point which I made.in the last article of the series, in the light of subsequent 
personal experience; ie., the desirability for regarding the. Associateship 
аз а qualification for university matriculation. In 1961 I was accepted for 
training ás an ordinand and admitted to King's College, London, to read 
- for the А.К.С. a theological diploma. I also submitted my A.L. A. as my 
only qualification apart from “O” level G.C.E. to read for a degree. This 


‚ was in fact accepted as minimum fequirements for matriculation, and as 


a result I am now in my second year as an Honours undergraduate. It 


may be that, as I had already been accepted by the college, my application ` 


for matriculation. was in some way regarded as a special case, but it would 


be' interesting to know if any other librarian has matriculated on this basis : 


“апа whether the A.L.A. is now officially regarded as a matriculation 
qualification. 1 should also add that, although no longer à practising 


librarian, I have retained my membership. of the L.A. and with it шу. 


Associateship, and would advise others in my position to do likewise. 


\ 


A course of Reprographic Technology consisting of eleven fortnightly 


October and a series of four-day full-time courses in Document Repro- 
duction, which may be residential, is planned ‘between’ November, 1962, 
: and May, 1963. Full details of all the courses offered are obtainable from 
Mr G. H H. Wright, at the College, Roe Green, Hatfield, Herts. 


PHILIP E. CLEMENTS _ 


lectures by specialists begins at the Hatfield College of Technology on 8th ` 
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REVIEW ` ) 


JOLIFFE, HAROLD: Public Library- Extension. Activities: a anual for the 


Librarian. and: "Student. Library Association, 685. (516. to mem- 

"bérs). 1962. 
I have often read the middle page review in the T.L.S., no doubt 
impelled as much by a sense of responsibility as by any clean living zest 


; for knowledge, only.to say at length, "I now know tbe sort of book the - 


reviewer would have written, had he been asked, but-I still don’t know 


whether ‘this book is any good", I shall do my best to avoid this offence. 


but there is no area of library activity more open to wholesale generalisa- 


tion and obsessive’ personal prejudice than that of extension. activities, апа” ` 


it is extremely difficult to divide my response to Mr. Joliffe’s book into the 
two. categories of fair comment and individual reflection on, the practice. 
The available literature’ is not extersive; ‘consisting mainly of 


. periodical articles, and Mr. Joliffe quotes MéColvin's Library extension | 


„work and publicity published in 1927 as being "still the chief work". No 


опе can deny that an authoritative manual has been needed for a long С, 


time and, with some reservations, I feel that the need has now been 
Satisfied. =. г 


Е The author takes a definition to limit his.terms of ЕИ (а "vital М 
_ preliminary in this case) He describes extension activities а, Зеекіпе .. 
by. any means to, increase he usefulness and the- use made sof BEDE ' 
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. libraries". From that alone you will. see why the subject is so tempting 
‘to the discursive, and Mr. Joliffe has not been entirely successful in keep- 


ing it within bounds. I have the feeling that the book could have been 
shorter to better effect. There, is a good deal of reiteration, as on рр. 15 


and 254, and on pp. 146-7 and 202-3, and despite the justification that. 


pee it, a section on staff relations running to three pages seems out ` 


f 'place. Block ‘loans are admitted as being outside the definition chosen 


iit are dealt with nevertheless, and there are a number of other examples ` 


where enthusiasm appears to have outrün judgement. On the other hand, 
the survey of overseas practice does not go far enough, particularly in the 
case of the United States. Mr. Joliffe continually refers to developments in 
America, but, compared with the detail lavished on English practice, he 


tells us comparatively little and what information he does give is not evalu- ' 
ated to any extent. It might perhaps have been wiser to amend the title to ` 


read “English Public Library Extension Activities” and to trim the text, 
or, alternatively, to give the rest of the world its due. 


“There is a full and fair discussion of the arguments for and was ^ 


"extension work, and the author is reluctant to look either for proofs.of . 


Success or to formulate standards by which a service may be judged. It : 
would seem that the only thing extension programmes have, in common 


` is the extent of their variations. 


- Library textbooks affect a librarian at two stages in his career, “once. 


when he is learning what'othefs have done, and once when һе is seeking `` 


guidance for his own actions. In both cases this book will be valuable. 
"The student badly needs a source: of reference to what one-might term the 
“outfield” of librarianship. The grass is waist high in some ‘parts and it 
has been a laborious business finding out what is going on. From now on 
his task should be much easier. For the practising librarian, much of the 
precise information given here, particularly in the sections dealing with 
administration, law and finance, will be invaluable. In passing, the student 


. may. be.surprised to find the phrase "special fittings such as pegboard . . 


on p. 91 applied to such a mundane material, and the display-minded 
librarian will wince at the choice of photographs for Figures 24 and 27. 


_ These last, between them, exhibit the amateurish methods which charac- / 


terise bad display techniques. At the same time it is puzzling to find no 
mention of the wide range of applied lettering now available.in plastic, 
metal, cork and ceramics. Much of the criticism of library display has 


у centred on bad showcard work and this can be avoided so easily these days. 


This book is well made and is a pleasure both to handle and to read. 


:References are conveniently grouped at the end of each chapter, the” 


index is réliable-and the proof reading has not been scamped. The quality - 
of the paper, the type and the binding are commensurate, with the cost 
of the book. The dust jacket is pleasing and carries a list of topics covered, 
although I am.at a loss to know why Local History is’ mentioned here 
when tbe subject only received 6 lines on p. 175. 

Extension activities.are the outward and visible signs of the missionary 


fervour that smoulders in .many a librarian’s soul (see quote from J. Н. 


-Wellard on p. 37). My heart goes out to that ‘unnamed colleague who, we, 


'. are told, gave five talks in a fortnight, one of which was to an audience. of 


three including the.chairman. That's what I like about librarians. They 
never know when. they’ re beaten. 


' р; P. MORTLOCK | 
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Dévelopments in Document Reproduction: . 


` (Continued from p. viii) 


- United Kingdom the activities of Micro-Methods ‘Ltd., Micropiini Publica- 
' tions Ltd. and University Microfilms Ltd. have: continued, to expand, as 


can be ascertained by the simple expedient cf requesting their catalogues. 


A' new entrant to be welcomed is the READEX МІСКОРАІМТ CORPORATION . 


(U.K:) LTD. - . 
. Readex Microprint, as all students will remember, isa patented micro- ` 


' opaque card 6in by 9in and produced by photo- -offset lithography,, 
' bearing ‘one hundred pages of.original text. Catalogues are again easily 


‘obtainable but mention may be made of two significant projects already 

under way. It is now possible to subscribe to a Microprint edition of all 

the regular depository and non-depository monographic publications 

entered in the Monthly Catalog of U.S. Government Publications for « 

calendar year including serial publications. Separate subscriptions . are 

listed for the publications of each of the U.S: Government .Agencies 

together’ with seven other separate units which include the Patent Office,’ 
Official Gazette and the Copyright Office Catalog ‘of Copyright Entries. 

. A second project embraces the complete’ works in Microprint of 
Albert Einstein, G. Bernard Shaw and James Joyce. - 


We are still reminded by many libraries that microtexts.are not ` 


favourably received by users—in most instances this is due to the continued 
use in libraries of obsolete Readers, and the fact that the true cost of 


interlibrary’ loan апа photocopying is 'rarel y borne by the borrower. - 


Since the last supplement there have been few changes on the British 
market, but we can welcome Ще. American. OPTICAL UNIVERSAL READER. 
marketed in this country by thé British Optical Co. It forms а useful, 
addition to the existing projection Readers and. тау even be'seen in the. 
library at Chaucer House. 

As for reader-printers, it might be wiser to make no comment when . 
reviewing the latest available models, but to note with keen interest the 
possibilities of the CAPS-JEFFREE DYELINE ENLARGER Offered by Lawes 
Rabjohns to Drawing. Offices. Keen interest because the use of dyeline’ 
papers offers substantial reduction in price per copy. A feature of this 


Jmodel is the ability to enlarge to any size up to 20in by 30in. After. 


exposure the prints must be developed in ап ammonia developing machine. 


For those concerned with the problem of. safeguarding microfilm `, 


from the tortures of the reader or Reader the possibility of the N.B. 


7 JACKETS CORP. products becoming available in the U.K. may be viewed with . -` 
pleasure (provided the cost is reasonable!) These jackets are similar to ^ 7-2 
‚ those obtainable from other sources but the range is greater, and includes , 


a 7$ in by 24 in. jacket for Keysort feature puaching. In addition they have 


а Reader-filler(!). This accommodates 100-ft. rolls of either 16- or 35-mm. - i 


film which can be viewed, automatically cleaned, and filed into the notched ; 


E jackets and then cut to size. 
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NOTES. AND RENS 
Whither A.A.L.? 


An attempt to form.a new Division of the A.A.L. in the counties 
of Berkshire, Buckinghamshire and Oxfordshire ended in fiasco -at an 
inaugural meeting at Slough. From a total membership of 268, less than 


20 voting members attended. The motion to adopt the formal rules of the .., 


Division was put by the Président of the Association, Godfrey Thompson, 


and was carried by a slender majority. This being less than the two-thirds ^: . 
morally required, the’ President ruled the vote invalid and the meeting was . ù a~ 
suspended. At its meeting on 11th October ше A.A.L. Council decided `, 

that its members in these three counties should revert to central control; .. 


that is, they are now the responsibility of the Council itself for all the ^ 
functions normally delegated to a Divisional Committee. 


Conference, - 1963. 


The next week-ehd conference of the A.A.L. has Баса arranged to > 


· take place at Seale Hayne Agricultural College, Newton Abbot, Devon, 


from 5th to 7th April. The general:subject will be “Book provision”, and 2 


the conference will be led by Mr. A. W. McClelland, A.L.A., -Director of 
Tottenham Library Services. A full prospectus will be available. when 
final details have been settled, but this has all the makings of a first-class 
. professional conference. Book the date! : 
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Library School Students | | 

A.A.L. members in attendance for full- time education at Library 
Schools should note that the A.A.L. Council has ruled that they should be 
regarded as being in membership of the Division in which the School is 
situated for all A.A.L. purposes, including the right to vote, during the 
period of full-time education. There has been considerable doubt on this 
point in the past and Divisions have had по. "standard procedure, 


Conditions of Service 
More iüformation is required concerning the implementation of a 
five-day working week or compensation, financial or other, for awkward 


` hours. Please let your Divisional Secretary know of any alteration in - 


conditions of service-in your authority. 


E The New President 


The President of the A.A.L. for-1963 will be R. G. (Ron) нае | 


F.L.A., Deputy Borough Librarian of Hornsey and joint editor of Liaison. 
The honour is in recognition of his many.services to the Association, best 


summarized in the word "enthusiasm". Congratulations, Ron. Vice- 


President for 1963 is John Hoyle, un Secretary. 
. The A.A.L. at Llandudno ` \- 


Alan ВШ gave the annual A.A.L. lecture at the L.A. Conference. Тһе” 


full text will appear in the Conference proceedings in due course. Valerie 
Staley of Manchester attended the Annual Dinner and proposed the toast 
of “Тһе Library Association”. | 


Luton Library 
The opening in September of the new Luton Central Library added 
another chapter to the record of post-war library building in this country. 


This is by far the most attractive of the major libraries completed,. . 


probably because, apart from Kensington, its construction has been less 
bedevilled by restrictions of site than either Holborn or Plymouth. Investi- 
gations by architects ahd librarians into Scandinavian (particularly 
Swedish) design have paid.rich dividends in detail of finish. There is much 
to admire internally and the exterior line is graceful and, practical. It is 


‘odd that in such an atmosphere.all users of the library should have to pass ^ 


through a controlled barrier running the whole width of the foyer. Never- 
theless, this library is well worth a visit, preferably by arrangement and 
not on Saturdays! . 

OJP 


Examination and Registration Examination Guides are out of print and 


are not being reprinted. There are some students in the pipeline who 
require copies, however, and to help these he would be grateful if those, 


members who: have private copies no. longer in use would return them to 
him for redistribution. No financial transactioh is anticipated either way. 
The Honorary Sales Officer is Mr. J. S. Davey, F.L. A., 49 Halstead | 
Gardens, Winchmore Hill, London, N. 21. . 5 
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The Honorary Sales Officer reports that both the First Professional 


"e SCOTTISH LIBRARIANSHIP IN THE "SIXTIES; Spi 

Soo 0 LIFE UN-AWARDED | a 2 

PN BY W. А. Gi ALISON, ‘Glasgow Public’ Libraries 5. ! 

(А summary of an unscripted address delivered at the first week-end con- 

fer ence of the West of Scótland Division of the A.A.L. "held at AEON 
ы in April 1962) - 


In congratulating the West of Scotland Division of the А: 'A.L. оп its - 
initiative in organizing a conference of this nature, it is gratifying to find so 
many members interested in the “bread and butter" aspect of our pro- 
fessional life. It is regrettable that in the past so few librarians have shown 
an interest in their own conditions. This has proved. detrimental to our 
professional status and has contributed in no small measure to our “~, 
present position. 

When I was.asked to participate in this conference it was suggested ee 
that I deal with the whole field of service conditions as they affect public — . - =. 
librarians in Scotland. This is a large undertaking. Doubtless the task was оц 
delegated to me because of many years’ active participation in NALGO tuas 
and a particular interest in the service conditions. of local government 
officers generally. This interest dates from. 1946, the year preceding the . 
introduction of the Scottish “Charter”, when, for the first: time, salary : 
scales and service conditions were applied to local ле officers on 22 
a national basis. ) у 

, The title of this talk stems from my belief that our efforts as librarians | 
have not yet been fully determined by the public, by local authorities, by 
_our negotiators, and by many of our own members. The implications’ , "°S +5 
of this I hope to examine in the course of this talk. болу 

The staffing position in Scottish public libraries has now reached a эз 
critical stage and the serious situation reported їп Scottish Libraries 1960. ' ; 
has not in any way improved during 1961. Indeed, the problem confronting 00-05 
our larger library services. has become progressively more acute as is ” E 
reported in Scottish Libraries 1961. During that year Glasgow lost no less zu 
than 82 staff, representing 25 per cent of its establishment, whilst 50 assist- . E 
ants have left the Edinburgh staff during the past two years. In Aberdeen 
the loss has been 14 assistants or 24 per cent of its total staff. Many other 
libraries report staff losses outwith normal wastage and are finding it almost 
impossible to recruit staff with the necessary educational qualifications. 25 
This has necessitated the lowering of entrance standards in order to fill ТЕГІН 
staff vacancies. ur 

In' addition, Scottish libraries are experiencing difficulty in retaining E 
and recruiting. qualified staff. A questionnaire circulated by the Scottish 
Library Association in 1961 revealed that there were 43 designated posts . 
vacant out of a total of 309 and that 60 qualified librarians had left Scotland 
during the three years 1958 to 1960. Ы 

This is а depressing picture апа one that must ‘cause us all great - 
concern. What are the causes and how can they be rectified? —- 

First, there is status. Our professional status is low in the public's 
estimation, mainly because much of the work carried out in our public 
departments is of a non-professional nature and few appreciate the value: 
of our technical work. This contributes to the failure of local authorities 
to recognize professional qualifications and reward them accordingly. The - 
continued practice of employing unqualified staff in professional posts is* 
to be deplored but our Associations’ protests, unavailing in many cases, 
coupled with their failure to obtain adequate’ financial rewards is but - 
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‚а reflection of our professional status. de EN бег: profession would such 
‚а situation be tolerated? 


`` 


Theré are two types of recruits to the library service: those who desire | 


. to make librarianship a career, and those who are concerned mainly with 
a desire for congenial employment. The preponderance of the latter, I 
suggest, is detrimental to our status. р 


In a recent article in the Library Association Record К. А. Mallaber '- 
wrote: "So long as the stampers of labels and ‘the shelvers of.books are ,'. 


recruited from the same groups of school leavers as‘the would-be profes- 
sional, so long will the public continue to think that such-menial tasks 


constitute the greater, because more obvious, part of librarianship. So is . 


‘status’ established: 


We must rethink our ideas on staffing. We must seek a compromise P 


еее our present need to lower entrance standards and our desire for 
, increased rewards. > 
Does all our work demand a high’ standard of qualifications? In 1951 


the, Advisory Council on Education in Scotland recommended recruitment ` 


-for the library service on three levels: ` 


“(а) Young people of about sixteen who would perform counter, ; clerical ; 


and other routine duties, including lettering and simple repairs. 


` Such entrants who wish to equip. themselves for more responsible . 
posts should be given every encouragement and facility to take the ^ - ~ 


' ' песеѕѕагу training and examinations. - 
. "(b) Young people holding the Scottish Leaving Certificate satisfying 


university entrance requirements who definitely desire to enter upon '' 


librarianship as a'profession.. 


‚ c) Ordinary or Honours Graduates or holders of equivalent qualifica- ' 


tions who would require to undergo a technical training in librarian- 
ship. ” 


The division of staff into professional and М ЖТЗ? is a subject 


of much controversy. Whatever opiüion we hold must be conditioned by 


; circumstances and there is little doubt that in-our larger services at least, - : | 


Әле аге being forced into acceptance of the principle. Edinburgh this year - 
is introducing a scheme for recruiting juniors holding the necessary qualifi- | 


cations to enter a professional course two increments above the normal 


‘rate with, for female assistants, automatic progression to the male scale d 


оп reaching 21 years of age. ^. · 

' The salaries of public librarians are tied to those of the local govern- 
ment service and'fail to attract recruits of the required educational 
standard. Librarianship demands university entrance standard and is in 
‘competition with the universities, the Civil Service, the nationalized 


- industries and teaching. ; 


There exist two separate negotiating ‘bodies: the National Joint Coun- 


сей (England and Wales) and -the National Joint Industrial Council. 


` (Scotland). In both councils the Staffs side is composed of representatives 


of the various unions which have local government officers as members я 
with МАТ СО having a majority of the seats, and the Employers side is^ 


representative of the local authority associations. 
The existence of a Separate and independent negotiating body for 


"Scotland has resulted in salary scales and conditions of service which differ’ 
' from those iri operation in England and Wales and are generally inferior.. 


f This. difference “is particularly noticeable in the scales above the 
. General Division. In Scotland there are eight grades ranging from £640 to 


27 £1,200. The range in England is from £645 to £1,480 in five grades. 
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In Scotland the application, of these scales is on a strict wage-for-age. 

basis, whilst in England authorities-are given some discretion to apply the 
scales according to ability ard experience on entry, subject to a güarantéed. 
' minimum salary of £455 at 22 years of- age. - 
One of the most striking differences is that the principle of equal 
' pay.has not been applied generally to General Division staffs in Scotland ' 
and in most authorities fémale staff are paid from £15 to £25 less than their 
male counterparts on the Junior scales. At 21 years of age and over there 
are four scales: one for males and females, and three for females only. 
The application of these scales is based on job evaluation and in no 
Scottish public library are female staff on the General Division paid on the 
male scale. A female assistant of 22 years in England is earning a minimuri 
of £455, £5 to £60 less, depeading upon the grading, than in Scotland. This 
discrimination -has caused resentment. An attempt last year by the Staffs 
side of the National Joint Industrial Council (Scotland) to obtain the. 
application of equal pay on the lines of the scheme operating in England’. 
and Wales was rejected by :he Employers: side. 

From last year local authorities in England and Wales have been 
permitted to grade General Division staff possessing a minimum of five 
Ordinary level passes in the G.C.E. at two increments higher, with auto- 
matic progression to £710 at 28 years of age, compared with the existing 
maximum of £630 at 27 years. Entry before 18 years would be at £355 
compared with the existing Scottish seale of £275 (males) and £250 
' (females) at 17 years. 

The recruitment of g- aduates in САТЕ on А.Р.ТІ (8645-8815) 
with progression, at discretion, to A.P.T.II (£815-£960) has no comparison 
in Scotland where no provision exists for special consideration being given 
to graduates. There is little wonder that few graduates are attracted to the 
library service in Scotland. 

- The pattern of Scottish negotiations has been to follow England and 
.Wales with less favourable results and delays in implementation. This 


' . has reacted to the detriment of Scottish local government ‘officers and 


negotiations are proceeding for a merging of the Scottish council with its 
English counterpart. 

Professional salary scales for library staffs in England have Беды in 
operation since 1951 and whilst these have evoked considerable criticism 
and dissatisfaction, their application has resulted,in improved gradings in 
many libraries. In Scotland there-is no such scale, although negotiations 
have been proceeding over many years. This is of particular concern to 
professional librarians in Szotland and has been a contributory factor in - 
the dilution that has been taking place in the profession north of the border. 
A comparison of advertised posts in the two countries is justification for as 
trend. ` 
( Scottish librarians share the views of their English colleagues in con- - 
. sidering the existing English scales inadequate in comparison with those 
'operating^in non-public libraries and іп comparable spheres of employ- 
ment, but are not unanimous on the wisdom of seeking a similar:scale as ап. 
immediate objective rather than claiming an improved one. . 

I have been concerned mainly with the difference between the English 
and Scottish scales, but we cannot ignore the competition from other 
spheres of employment. In the Civil Service а clerical officer receives as 
much as £50 in excess of a local government officer on a wage-for-age 
basis with a maximum of £820 and better promotion prospects. The lowest . 
. grade for a chartered librarian in the Civil Service proceeds from £645 to 
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"" в 154 апа poisi in other ion-public libraries аге ВРЕТ competitive with `- 
7 c. «these. +, 
22 : Тһе immediate. and urgent need, іп Scotland’ is to gain parity with | 
: Rm the English Scales which, although- far from ideal, are an improvement on : 
OU .. the existing- Scottish . scales. Our long-term.aim must be to achieve a new 
: PEE salary structure providing adequate career prospects. 
11. ‘Conditions governing the employment of married women in Scotland - 
К are such as to leave this to the discretion of local authorities. No .bar is 
.’ imposed, but in normal circumstances it is recommended that married 
'-. Women should not Бе employed. This reacts to the detriment of Scottish 
ч; libraries and in some authorities а strict bar to the employment. of married ' 
women has been imposed.which has led to the’ loss of папу trained айа. 
S е ‘qualified assistants. This situation does not arise in England where- 
д authorities are invited'to adopt а policy declaring that márried women 
are not ineligible for. employment. by reasons of marriage. This en- 
-lightened policy is further demonstrated in England by the granting of | 
18 weeks" maternity leave—4 weeks on full pay and 14 weeks on half’. 
+ pay— whereas in Scotland special leave without pay is authorized.. 
у It is obvious that а more realistic attitude is required. There is no. 
discrimination in. either the: Civil Service or teaching and, whatever our" 
т... '; Opinions may be on the subject, there are many avénues of employment for. 
> married. women in our libraries. 
E у “ Few libraries require to operate-a systeni of overtime (i.e., hours in 
Pos 4 - excess of 38 per week) but ‘in Scotland authorities may decide whether | 
эл, соуегіте ‘payment is made or.compénsatory leave granted. In England | а 
2 z provision is made for overtime payment only. \ Р 
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The nature of the public library sérvice necessitates the operation 
of irregular hours, but staff are entitled to some consideration in respect 
of this. The introduction of the five-day week by. many authorities has 
caused librarians to consider methods of applying it to their staffs. These 
vary throughout the country, and whilst a few county library systems 
have shut down on Saturdays other libraries have managed to restrict 
‘working hours to five days in each week, without curtailing services on 
Saturday, by giving their staffs another da; y of duty with ап "occasional 
Saturday. 

The effect of Saturday working on recruitment is considerable and it 
is unfortunate that the Library Association has not made a specific 
recommendation on the form of compensation to be awarded in respect of 
working. on Saturdays. To leave it as a matter for local negotiation is not 
in the interests of professional unity. ` 

- Another aspect of service conditions in which there is little uniformity 


is staff training. Day release is practised by few libraries, but itis encourag- : 


ing that the Scottish Library Association has agreed on a policy sup- 
porting day release and it is hoped, with the co-operation of the Scottish 
School of Librarianship, to organize a scheme. The organization of 
adequate staff training at all levels i is essential to raise morale and increase. 
interest іп {һе profession. 


With present staff shortages and the difficulty being experienced in . 
filling professional posts it is pertinent to suggest that the standard of our ' 


examinations is-too high for the quality of recruits entering the library · 
service. The low percentage of passes, coupled with the high incidence of 
failures, leads to frustration. We must examine our training methods with 
a'view to giving improved facilities and mere encouragement to those 
studying for examinations. 

Only one library service in Scotland has adopted the trainee scheme 
and that is Stirling County. Two trainee librarians are recruited each year 
in addition to the library’s normal establishment. They are given every 
facility and encouragement to train in all aspects of library work. The 
adoption of this scheme by other libraries would assist in the recruitment ` 

“ала training of prospective chartered librarians. 

It is too early to assess the effects of the new examination syllabus on 
recruitment but.it is clear to many that any increase in the level of 
' qualifications must be matched with a correspording increase in salaries in 
order to attract recruits of sufficient quality in sufficient quantity. 

In Scotland, grants are recommended to be paid on the passing of 
approved examinations. In England, examination successes are not 


recognized by the payment of grants but financial assistance towards the . 


cost of tuition, exemption, registration and examination fees and travelling 
expenses is recommended. An advantage of the English practice is that 
‘the assistance is granted when it is most required. 


The time now has come to consider, in the light of the evidence, what 


,can be done to. meet the challenge facing Scottish libraries and Scottish 
‘librarianship. . 
5 The Scottish library. service is expanding but that expansion is'being 


` affected by the lack of adequate staff. We learn that in England and Wales 


there are 300 vacant professional posts and many others filled by partly 
qualified staff. Added to this are the 2,000 extra qualified staff recom- 
mended іп the Roberts Report. In proportion, the situation in Scotland 
must be every bit as bad. 

.We have, in Scotland; a legacy of manv ‘small uneconomic library 
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services which are asbl or unprepared” to employ adequate staff. The 
elimination of such services and their incorporation in larger units is 
essential-for the future well-being of the Scottish library | service. 


We must plan an all-out effort to influence public opinion. We iust , 


sell librarianship. In this we start with a considerable advantage in that : 


the public in this country are library conscious although they may be 
unaware of our problems. Let us follow the lead of the teachers and press 
home our advantage. `` ` 

In the domestic field we. have been sadly apathetic. The time has come 


‘for each one.of us to examine our.own contribution to our: profession: 


and to take a more active interest in our associations and trade unions. 
Only through active trade union membership can we further our aims. We 


constitute a far from vocal minority in the local government service and . 
.must depend upon the sympathy and support of our colleagues. It is по”: 
longer sufficient to stand on the sidelines and- applaud or criticize. [e a 


The negotiation of a new salary structure is vital for the future 
of the local government service but even more so for public librarianship. 


A professional salary scale which fully recognizes the value of our qualifica- . 


tions and our contribution, to the community is not an idealistic dream but 
a necessity. 
Executive librarians have their own contribution to make by ensuring 


‘the economic use of staff in accordance with the recommendations of the’ 
"T ‚ Library Association: A contented staff is a happy staff and more atten- 
` . tion must be given to staff conditions: the employment. of professional | 


staff оп professional duties, adequate staff training at all levels, improved 


*. facilities for those engaged in professional studjes, and time-tables which, , 


whilst preserving adequate facilities for the public, safeguard the rights | 


of library staffs to lead full and active private lives. . 

In conclusion, let me be allowed to look ahead a little. It. is my: 
sincere belief that our existing relationship with- the local government’ 
service is detrimental to our continued development as a profession. Out. 
düties have no parallel with those in any other local authority service, | 


_ except, perhaps, in the sphere of education. Is it too much to hope that 
forthcoming legislation will lead to a loosening of the shackles that bind us ,. 


so closely to local government and that one day. librarians may, like: 


teachers, be able to negotiate their own salaries and conditions of service 5 
with a professional salary scale applicable to librarians in all spheres and 


not only to those in public libraries? 
' Chis will be achieved only if we have a real faith in our profession and 


in the worthiness of our calling. To quote Ron Surridge :. “А profession is as 


strong as the depth of its feeling and its belief." | P 


Reprinted by kind : 
permission of МЕ 
G. W. Harris from 
„Тһе Reader and the : 
Bookish Manner. 
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INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENT ON CATALOGUING `` 
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PRINCIPLES | 


. by MARY PIGGOTT . 
Univer. sity of London School of Libri ar. ianship 


This article attempts ‘briefly to summarize, and where. necessary 
to comment on, the text agreed at the International Conference, on 
Cataloguing Principles, held in Paris last year, on the principles 
governing choice апа form of entry іп an author and title catalogue. 
The numbers in the margin refer to the numbered sections of the 
Preliminary Official Report, printed in the Record, April 1962, 
pp. 138-141. The numbers in square brackets refer-to related rules in 
the ALA Cataloging rules, 1949. The Conference was concerned 
consistently with different aspects of authorship rather than with 
classes of publications; the Rules therefore, besides being more 
specific, are not always concerned with precisely the same question ` 
as the principles: To save space, decisions on main .entries only 
have been recorded; added entries or references were recomménded 


‘for rejected ‘alternative headings and forms of heading. Except ій 


those sections where a different of opinion has been noted; the 
voting was unanimously, or almost unanimously, in favour of the 
clause as put to the meeting. 

` Тһе functions of the catalogue are to show (1) whether the 
library contains a particular book ‘specified by (a) its author and 
title; or (b) in the absence of a named author, its title alone; or (c) 


. in the absence of author and title, a suitable substitute for the title; .. 


and (2) which works by a particular author and which editions of a 
particular work are in the library. Thus Cutter's objectives, in so far 
as they relate to author entry, remain unchanged, and so do his 
means of main entry, added entries or references under author and 
title as.the case may require. _ 

` There should always be an entry derived hom the author's name 


“or from the title as printed in the book. Where variants of these occur 


a uniform heading is to be established, which in the case of author 
entry is to be the main entry, but which in the case of title entry 
may be either a main entry or an added entry ór reference. (The term 
"uniform heading", for a single form of name denoting a particular 
author ór work, was chosen rather than "standard heading" to avoid. 
the suggestion of official sanction by a standardizing body.) 

The uniform heading should normally Be the most frequently 
used name (or form of name) or title appearing in editions of the 
works catalogued or in references to them by accepted authorities. 
A preference is stated for a form based on editions in the original 


. language, but provision is made for alternatives when the original 
language is not one of the languages normally used in the catalogue. 


So far as personal authors are concerned, this ‘decision sanctions 
the use of a name, such as a consistently used pseudonym; other 
than “the author's: [latest —45] name in full and in the vernacular 
form" [36]. As in the ALA Rules [32] the main entry for anonymous . 
works of which the author has been discovered is to be made under 
the author's name. Writers better known, possibly for their non- 
literary activities, under some form of name other than that appear- 
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ing in their books are, entered under the generally scd name. Pro- Жер 

2731 vision is made for this: in the Rules, e.g. for popes [48]. "n 

91 ' In this country we аге sò familiar with the idea of corporate 

| authorship that we take corporate entry for granted. For some 
`. countries, however—notably _ those accustomed to following : the * 
- Prussian Instructions—acéeptance of this concept marks a break > ^; 
.. „with a traditional way of thought and decades of practice which will ` 
` _ entail immense problems of readjustmeat and reorganization. It was 
` therefore a solemn moment at the Cenference when the principle 
' of corporate authorship was unanimously accepted. There was some  , i 
disagreement about the extent of its use, but a very large majority. “of eae 
delegates accepted main entry under the name of a corporate body 
for a work which by its nature was necessarily the expression of the 
collective thought or activity of the corporate body or of which: the 
. wording of the title, or title-page, taken in conjunction with the 
. nature of the work, clearly implied that the corporate body was: м 
collectively responsible for the content. of ‘the work. The alternative (S 
provision covers particularly serial putlications entitled Bulletin of, e 

92 Transactions of, etc., followed by the name of a corporate body. Ап 
editorial function performed by a corporate body does not warrant 
main entry under the corporate body. (This goes against our usual 
” practice, based probably on an extended. appucaton of [5. F(2) and, 
75. E]) 

- 94 The uniform heading for works aufert under the name of a 
corporate body should be the name by which it is most frequently 
identified in its publications, with exceptional provisions for variant 
forms. (Some of the highly inconsistent ALA rules for corporate ' 
entry make similar provisions.) The Conference said not a word 
about "societies" and "institutions" and required entry under place- 

9,44 name only for states and.other territorial bodies. These, as in |72. A], 
are to be entered in the form in current use in a language suited to” 

9.45 the needs of the catalogue. Changes of name, apart from minor 
variations, require the establishment of new uniform headings. ([91 
and 92] require entry under only one form, the latest.) 


9.5 . or such official publications-as constitutions, laws and treaties,. > 

~ the пате. оё the appropriate territorial authority should be followed 

by a formal or conventional title. Vo-ing on this clause produced 

' eleven abstentions and three contrary votes, accounting for those 

delegates who would prefer main entry under title, those to whom 

. "formal title" did not imply “form subheadings” (as it seems it 
properly might have done) and those who preferred no interpolation’ re 
between author and title. us 
9.6 Subordinate bodies should" be entered under their own’ name, 
except (a) where this implies subordination or alone is insufficient ю o. 
identify the body and (b) where the body is an organ of government, 00,7 
The heading in the case of the first exception is to consist of the name Us 

of the main body followed by the name of the subordinate body; in 

the case of the second it is to consist of the name of the territorial 
authority followed by the name of the administrative, judicial or., 

. legislative body. ([101 and 102] both require entry of. subordinate 
-bodies under the name of the main body, but both admit exceptions. 4 
‚ [72 and 75. A] require entry under name of territory with subordinate : 

body as 2 yos i 
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10 - Conidae disagreement arose over the treatment of works of 
10.1 multiple authorship: There was no problem where a single author 
was represented as the principal author or where no more than three 
authors were concerned: entry was to be respectively under the prin- _- 

cipal author or under the first-named author. (This agrees with [3 
10.22 and 4].) Some dissention arose over the proposal for title entry for 
works in which more than three authors had collaborated (which is 

. , the same as М. A(2)]).-It was argued that the, published reports. of 
> team-work often credited more than three people with the respon- 

_ sibility for the work and that personal author entry in such cases, 

7-7 was more valuable than title entry; they were in fact simple cases of 


joint authorship ‘differing in no wise from works with fewer col- |. 


laborators. 


10:3 ·. A more difficult problem arose over collections—anthologies, O 


_ '-compilations, symposia, serials, Festschriften. Was a compiler of-a 
" collection the author of.a new work, or was he merely presenting. a 
work written by a number of authors? If the former, then entry © 
under a compiler was called for; if the latter, then title'entry followed 

in accordance with a previous decision (10.22). Alternative texts 
covering this-very varied group were finally presented. The first 

‚ preferred title entry, where a collected title existed, but allowed in 

' > exceptional cases entry under compiler where а compiler's name 
appeared prominently on the title-page. (Voting on this was: 35 for, 

22 against, 2 abstentions.) Тһе" ѕесопӣ text preferred, for, works 
having a collective title, entry under compiler if named: on the title- - 
page, otherwise entry under collective title. (Voting: 25 for, 26 
against, 3 abstentions.) In the absence of a. collective title, both texts 
required entry appropriate to the first work in the, collection. The 
divergence of opinion here expressed would probably not result in 
widely divergent practice, allowing for the use of exceptions. In 
11.14 particular, almost all delegates were in favour of title entry for works 
known primarily or conventionally by title, such as "periodicals. ([5] 
gives preference to entry under title when this i is distinctive or when 

it is the least variable element, but prefers author entry, personal or 


corporate, for editors of some anthologies, some encyclopedias,. ' 


some Festschriften, some directories, some monograph series.) 


1.1, There. was complete agreement on the entry of апопушопз, 
works under title (in agreement with [32 and 33]). 5 
11.3 A uniform heading should: Бе chosen for works to be еметей 


11.5 under title, though this may not necessarily be the main entry (see 6.1). 

. Serial publications issued successively under different titles should 
. have main entries under their.successive titles, with possibly am 

‘added entry under a uniform heading. ([5. C] requires main entry 
: under the latest title.) 

11.6 Conventional form headings (which the Rules do not allow) are 
permitted for. certain categories of works, such as multilateral con- 
ventions, issued with non-distinctive titles. 1% 

122 Personal names аге to be entered in accordance with the usage 

^ + of the country of which the author is a citizen, or, .this being 


impossible, by agreed usage in the language in which most of his , | 


works. are written: (The Conference hoped to promote further" 
studies on the forms of name—personal, territorial, corporate, айа 
of titles—with a view ultimately to publishing certain recommended 
; forms) 


А 


о зз о. 2 


The striking measure of agreement reported above, reached by 
delegates from: 53 countries and 12 international organizations, was 
.not achieved by ten days' discussions in Paris; ‘Before the war LF.L.A. 
‘had shown an interest in the possibility of unifying cataloguing 

__ Tules, and in 1954 their renewed interest resulted in the creation of 

` a working party on this subject, with Mr. Е. C. Francis; now Sir 


t 


‘lems, arranged an exploratory’ conference’ in London in- 1959 and 
А finally set up ап international-committee to organize the Paris con- 
- ference. For this Mr. Chaplin continued to act as Executive. Secre- 
tery, with Mr. Henrik Jones as Assistent Executive Secretary. Dis- 
cussion of national.codes, which was already proceeding in many 


. generally in the Unesco Bulletin and Libri, of the working party's 
reports and of relevant articles and through the distribution of pre- 


acceptance of the conference statemert. 


It was the earnest hope of the Conference that new national and . 


. international codes of cataloguing rules would be based: on this 
agreed statement of principles. 


| RECENT. READING * 
BIRMINGHAM PUBLIC LIBRARIES--NOtes on the history of the Birmingham 
Public Libraries, 1861-1961. - 


' Records, the growth of a great library system. An extremely well- . 


produced pamphlet, available from The Central Library, Ratcliff Place, 
Birmingham. 


GUNTHER, A. —Microphotography" in the library. UNESCO, 2s. 6d. 1962. 
Handy booklet on the manufacture, storage and exploitation of micro- 

photographs. Usual compact UNESCO presentation; essential scanning for 

students and practitioners. к E 


`. GUTHRIE, Е. J., ed.— Union list of professional periodicals; West of. Scotland . 


Division, A.A.L., 2s, 6d (1s. 6d. to students). 1962. 


Offset-typescript list of professional periodicals held by Scottish 
-libraries, listed in title- -order. Length of run and broken sequences indicated; 


index of libraries. 


WILD, J. E.— Ihe European Common Market, rev, ed. Special Subject List: 


No. 35. The Library Association, 9s. (6r. 9d. to members). 1962 \ 
‘Enhances the growing and deserved reputation of these L.A. biblio- 
gtaphies. Author/periodical title list with name and subject indexes. 


750 entries, full bibliographical details and some annotations. Essential for та 


„every library pretending to a à professional service. 


— - ' ' STOP PRESS 


The motion in favour of an annual two- -Чау’ Library / Association 
"Conference open only to personal members was .carried by. the recent 
posal ballot. Those i in кош А 480; those against: 588. 
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" " Frank Francis, as Chairman and’ Мг. A. Н. Chaplin ‘as Executive ot 
Secretary. The working party commissioned „papers on special prob- ` 


countries, received a wider orientation through the publication, ' 


prints of conference papers, preparing the way for international- 
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YOUR LETTERS... 


Army Library Services- 


Y would like to add my comments to tnose of Mr. Freeman on the 
Army Library Service (Assistant Librarian, September, 1962). As an 
ex-Command Librarian with mote years of service in the R.A.E.C. than 
I like to admit, I feel qualified.to add some -houghts and perhaps a word 
or two of explanation to Mr. Freeman's indictment. 

During my service as an Army Librarian, I was fortunate in having 
the services of two qualified librarians (both National Servicemen). Apart 
` from that, I had to train Germans, Japanese, Chinese or Malayans, and not 
a few N. S. men. Most of the N.S. men had no desire to be librarians, but 
most did their best. So I can agree, at first hand, with Mr. Freeman's com- 


ment that there is a conspicuous absence of cualified personnel. However, 


where are the qualified personnel to come from? Qualified teachers can be 


‘recruited, but an attempt to recruit. qualified librarians for B.A.O.R. met 


with no result when I was there from 1950-1956. One can recruit staff for 
Command Libraries at home; to recruit them for overseas is quite another 


^ matter. 


I cannot agree with the almost total lack of technical and scientific 
literature to which Mr. Freeman refers. Textbooks are provided with cor- 
respondence courses, are also provided for classes at Army Education 
Centres, and I cannot remember having experienced any great difficulty i in 
providing books for anyone wishing to study any scientific ог technical 


. subject on his own. Mr. Freeman may have forgotten that the War Office 


publishes a great deal of material for use in workshops, etc., and this is 
not distributed through R.A.E.C. channels. Ciyilian textbooks are of 
limited value in Army day-to-day applications, butthey are available. 

So far as "Quiet Rooms" are concerned, has Mr. Freeman never heard 
of Army Education Centres? I have visited from 20 to 25 of these in 
various corners of the globe, and I have taugh: in quite a few. I have never 
heard of one having a juke box, few have been near a barrack square 
' (which in any case is not used all ‘day, even in Basic Training units), and I 
have known only one which had a bar. If examination results could be 
published, 1 am sure that Mr. Freeman would withdraw his claim that the 
proximity of Quiet Rooms to these distracting influences “effectively 
' negates any serious attempt to study”. 

- One must remember that the Army Library Service is a service toa 
fighting body, and that the Army must look upon all its services only in 
the light of their ability to help it fight. Treasu-y funds are never outstand- 
ingly generous, and when they are cut down in peacetime (as they invariably 
are) the funds must go to buy tanks and not books, or even pay librarian's 


salaries. Again, one must remember that the Army, especially overseas, * 


must be mobile. Where there is a large concentration of troops today, 
there may be nothing tomorrow, so there is li-tle point in providing large 
permanent libraries except in large permanent stations, which are few and 
fat between. ° 
I have not seen The Guardian for 25th June, but am glad that the 
Army Library Service in B.A.O.R. can still be praised by someone. There is 
no doubt that there.are some bad libraries in the Army; I have seen some 
of them; and I have had to make some of them into good libraries. Still, 
bad libraries are not a Service monopoly; and it is surprising that they are 
so few in number . 
E. 1. MACADAM, Aircraft Research Association 
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I am surprised at Mr. Freeman’s letter, because I fail to, see why he 
should launch so bitter an attack of this nature. Perhaps as a National 
Serviceman he probably was deprived because of the poor service he 
encountered in Cyprus. I, too, am not in а position to comment on 
- B.A.O.R. nor on the Near East, except to say that the reason there аге not 
qualified librarians there is because they are not available; but it is not 
' because the War Office does not regard them as necessary. · 

Mr. Freeman's three main points requife elucidation: А 

1. “The conspicuous absence of professionally qualified staff." Despite 
the well-worn cliché, this is untrue. There are five U.K. Commands; each, - 
together with Northern Ireland District and the Army Central Library, | 
has a qualified person as librarian. 

2. “The almost total lack of technical and scientific literature.” This 
is nonsense. My own library is as well stocked as any other of comparable 

size that I have known. Recently, for instance, I received a demand from. a 
university to supply thirty-six advanced and topical works on current affairs 
for a conference. I was able to supply twenty-seven immediately from 
my stock, and the remainder will be obtained. ш Xs 

3. “The euphemistically named Quiet and Study Rooms” have little . 
or nothing to do with the ‘Army Library Service. 

Mr. Freeman has confined his attention to the service ЕЯ in | 
Cyprus, Does one criticize a county library as a whole because of the poor 
service received at one of the service points? 

I would not, for an instant, say that the Army Library Service is 
potero but it does a good job and the work is rewarding. - 

» D. MALE, Northern Command Library > 


The New: ‘Syllabus 


Might I express ту agrement with Mr. Martin’s sentiments in the 
June Assistant Librarian. Like him, I entered librarianship late with a wife 
‘and home. It is just not feasible to take a year or two off for a full-time 
course of training and I have been working through the present Registra- 
tion Syllabus by part-time study. 

~ Without a doubt, a syllabus of a high’ standard, takèn full- -time, is 
the ideal to raisé and maintain our professional usefulness and position. 
However, to my way of thinking, there should be no time-limit to an. 
alternative of part-time study possible to achieve while working in a 
library full-time. Cramming for a large number of examinations, all to be 
sat at one time, is not always the hallmark of true learning in any sphere. 
Studying one subject at a time and then, after an exam, passing to another, 
has its virtues educationally. We place the knowledge gained in a united 


‚ context. This approach is, I believe, recognized in certain full-time librarian- 


ship courses in America. ‘where one passes from one completed subject of 
study to another.. . 

^. But there is another deeper reason for this plea. Can a progressive 
profession afford to exclude or discourage' the contribution of any 
"natural" librarians who may wish to enter it late, who' would benefit 
themselves and also librarianship generally by training, which, through 

force of circumstances, they cannot afford to undertake? · | 
Doubtless all these points and more have been considered by the 
constructors of the New Syllabus, but I still think we as a profession can- 
not afford-not to reconsider them before being so categorical and final 
about excluding feasible part-time study fof Library Association examina- 
tions. $ с. в. SCOTT, University of London Library 
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Fiom -published correspondence and comments: passed н at- Divisional 
` Committee and National Council meetings I get the impression that the 

А.А... and the L.A. are, like the proverbial ostrich, burying-their heads in 
the sand and not facing up to the facts which are, basically, that the А.А... 
‚ 15.а body of all assistant librarians in all kinds of library, not just public. 

which should have their interests at heart aad likewise the L.A. is the 
overall body which, unfortunately, seems to have the monopoly of our 


qualifying facilities; if one exempts the Lóndon school. It seems to me ' 


that both organizations are staggering forward grasping at the myth of 
full-time education, however laudable (I am a former library school 
student), without facing up to the facts that many trainee librarians will find 
it increasingly difficult, if not impossible, to study after the cessation of 
correspondence courses. 


Public library staffs may indeed get the benefit of local government 
arrangements for grants, but I challenge them to allow all members of 
staff who want to study to be away at school at any one time. The greater 
plight, of course, are those in spécial libraries whose staffs are small. For 
them there are three alternatives : 


(a) Allow staff leave of absence a venture to suggest there is only an 
infinitesimal percentage in this class). = 


‚ (b) Suffer a continual draining of staff who leave to go to school and 
-have to find new jobs at the end of their course. 


(c) Make up their staff from non-professionals wie do not care a ` 


damn about the profession. 


Always remember in connection with this that тапу special libraries 
have one chartered librarian only (in charge), and that the. staff are 
unqualified or trainees. 


The claim is made that the demand for correspondence courses is 
‘“not proven”: I wonder whether every chief librarian who is a member 
of the L.A. in whatever kind of library has beea circularized regarding the 
potential members of-his staff requiring educational facilities? This may be 
a big item in the budget, but. the icutting of educational, facilities is even 
more serious. 


Of course, the claim will be made that part-time courses at colleges 
will be started. Again, O.K. for public library staff who get ме paid, 
but once again hard on others. | 


А special librarian I may be now, but I have had pied years’ 


experience in a public library and I claim that many potential librarians are · 


being sacrificed to the sacred cow of education. I am not suggesting that 
the Association should be a philanthropic institrtion, for'I realize that most 


ACT 


students! in other professions do not have positions to return to after ` 


completing studies. However, this is one of the faults of our recruiting | 


structure and unfortunately fact are facts—fcr the present anyway. 


Much has been said in the past in a derogatory nature about Aslib. 
It seems to me that this is a golden opportunity for it to step in and 
further divide our profession and to start some form of educational 


syllabus, leading to qualifications, under its own volition. I for one will not < 


be sorry to see this if only to bring the L.A. and the A.A.L. to their senses 
and make them realize that they have responsibilities other than to those 
in the majority. Remember Ше old adage: United we stand: divided we 
fall. 

. р. P. WOODWORTH, ` National Coal Board 
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«беш Peddling тире?” Die 


Moved as 1 am by Peter Taylor's eloquence, I yet cannot let him go 
unanswered when he is so mistaken. In the first place, he has, of course, 
eritirely;missed my point. “Our function as librarians is to meet the reading 
‘needs of the whole community"—yes, indeed, indeed, but too many 
librarians assume that when they have provided ‘ ‘sexless: romance, gutter 
violence and watered-down westerns" (to quote myself) they have met the 
© needs of the community. Mr. Taylor will discover that “to give the public 

what it wants is not to give it tripe because that is all it is capable of 
. reading” is precisely the point I was making. I admit that the watered-down 
western may be a stepping stone to Jack.Schaefer (though I protest at the 
bracketing of his name with that of Zane Grey): I am told that many ` 
people have become discriminating readers of poetry via Longfellow. But 


if a reader came and asked me for a “good western" I should not consider | 


‘that | was adopting a "holier-than-thou" attitude, or indeed “showing an : 
insatiable desire to do good" if 1 offered him Jack Schaefer there and then, 
Surely it would be extraordinarily ‘impertinent were I to say: “Look, I 
think this comic is more on your level.” 

No, Mr. Taylor, T am not in the least ashamed to admit that I con- 
sider some written works to be better than- others. If a book is called 
“good”, and the adjective is Mr. Taylor’s, it is not good in a vacuum, nor 
is it good only for those of rarefied minds, but it is а good book for , 
everyone. I refuse to argue about whether or not itis our duty to do : 
‘good to, people, but I insist that the best books should be available on our : 
shelves, and further I insist that in making them availablé we are 
not pandering to minority tastes but rather refusing to patronize by setting 
a “Шеги, level of appreciation for others and ourselves. 

PATIENCE HUTCHINSON, Herts. County Library, 


One of the dangers of ‘chiding common provocative items in an 
article to stimulate thought is that the unthinking may seize on these and 
ignore the general thesis. Nevertheless, the knowledge that’ at least one 
set of teeth has been ground is a hopeful sign. The essay (July. Assistant) 
was concerned with professionalism and not librarianship. In applying this 
theory of professionalism to library work each point must pe judged 
‚ according to the definition supplied. 

Tony Shearman (September Assistant) ignored the thesis of profes- ' 
sionalism, and confused the point by introducing that of publicship. I 
must emphasize that a public service is not necessarily a professional one, 
however desirable or essential the former тау Бе. I would develop my 
thesis further by pointing out that the mere provision of books, whether 
light fiction or textbooks or bibliographical aids, is not professional. The ` 
. exploitation .of such stock would be, provided the training and other 

‘requirements of my definition. are met. In the case of light fiction I do not 
think that any case for professionalism can be argued (except, possibly as 
bibliographical therapy in|which generally we are untrained). I did not . 
suggest that “public” libraries should send the reader of light fiction to 
commercial libraries, but pointed out that the former were not providing 
this unprofessional service ‘efficiently. It is professionals, and' not public 
, libraries, who must discard unprofessional functions. When Mr. Shearman 

has his gnashed dentures repaired, let him ask his dentist whether the 


provision of toothpaste (however useful a “public” service) is a professional | 

function..  ., қ 2 

E. REID-SMITH, Oldham Public Libraries : 
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(Army Library Services: The paperback today; “Still 
peddling tripe?”; Too old at 237) 


Where.no Apparent Plans are Afoot ` 


The education of the partly qualified: an unsolved problem? 
by ErnesT R. WILKINSON, Cumberland County Library 


The Assistant Librarian for June, 1962: “It would be unfortunate if 
the impression that the A'A.L. Council is not prepared to contemplate 
new correspondence courses at any price were to gain currency, because 
that is certainly not the attitude of the majority of members." 

In August, 1962, the Council had "finally decided not to offer such 
courses... only four requests for continuance had been received”. 

In September, 1962, courses for the new Intermediate ‘and. Final 
Examinations are nót to be organised "at all in the foreseeable future. 
Such meagre correspondence as had ‘been recéived... by way of protest 
had been carefully considered." Also, at page 174, “А motion froni the 
West Midlands Division that coursés continue to Зе provided had. been 
considered ...it was resolved no courses be provided”. 


Now it is possible that the -Hon. Secretary and his colleagues had 








before them at all stages of these discussions a detailed survey of the need. 


and situation of all partly qualified members whose future education: 


- was at stake. The Sub- Committee on the Syllabus stated: . “Librarians 


cannot afford to stop learning.” So, presumably, their mentors cannot’ 


afford to stop teaching them, even thouzh a few months later it is said: ' 
“the time and work involved in- producing new courses would render them қ 
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highly uneconomic.” ati is not difficult to persuade oneself that anything is 
“highly uneconomic"—in comparison with nothing.) Possible then though 
‘it is that some such fact-finding survey was made, it is as easy to maintain ` 


`+ that it is nowhere evident. All that is evident is the receipt of protests, > 


invariably characterised as “faint-hearted” or “meagre”. . 

15 ‘it thus to be 'supposed that the isolated student, inaccessible to. 
library Schools and part-time tuition, no longer exists, or that he lingers 
only in the remoter, undeveloped confines of the Commonwealth whence 
pitiable pleas for ' ‘reading lists” reach the pages of the Record? Or does , 
Бе. lurk still in ‘Scotland, in North England, in the West Midlands and, 
even, in Kent? Few. like to\raise their voice in the temples of the august; 
most say nothing. Could it be that the: Hon. Sec., not hearing them, апа: 
mot seeing them, has decided, as Hon. Secs. must, that they do not really’ 
exist? ` i © 

Having oe а question, resort must now be had {о а command. 161 `` 
that colleagues who' are now partly qualified, or hope to be by the end - 
of 1963, who live іп” areas “without access to Library School", "where 
no apparent plans are afoot", especially where there is no precedent of. 


' day-release, re- -Tead now p. 155 of the August Assistant Librarian and 


apply: 
(1) To the Hon. Sec. of the local branch of the L.A. 
(2) (He failing). To the Hon. Sec. of the local A.A.L. Division. 


So who should cumulate facts as to who is to face an educational desert ` 
at the end of 1963. Was it not possible to send questionnaires, either with 


_the last correspondence courses or via local secs. of the L.A.? Still, if 


students of themselves cumulate the evidence maybe by then some sórt: 
óf Displaced Students Union will be formed, or some power-tool forged 
for the do-it-yourself, even if the steam- donkey of the: ‘Regional Advisory. ' 
Council for Higher Technological Education has to be "involved".: 
'So far, no tangible, practicable alternative to correspondence courses 
has shown itself. Better branch-lines? The talking book? The odd relevant 
existing local course, which gives "guidance" and "sympathy" a chance. 
to be active, is going to be hard to adapt. No English teacher would look 


. at the new Final Cl, but an Art: College might help with B4: History of 
‘books and printing. Otherwise it. would seem to be a matter of importing 
. tutors or exporting students. Tutor-librarianship is already coming into 


the open as a status gambit and can be expected to disappear as technical 
college libraries gather their proper stock and strength. „Аз to exporting 
students, there is to be faced again both the insuperable blockage in this 
country of communication by its communications and the attitudes that 


. have dogged students for years. Already it is expedient for authorities to 


overlook that the-student of a correspondence" course has far less time , 
to study. than one with day-release to a school. How many employers permit 
day-release for study irrespective of school attendance? Further, bow 
many have an establishment so convenient to day-release that unpaid 


' Overtime need not be worked in what-remains of the working week? 


' West Riding i is the latest addition £o those authorities which may claim 


^to have the best ahswer ‘to these problems: the fully paid trainee. Yet even 
'.''among those. progressive authorities which pay. trainees to and at schools, 


principles, waver. One will pay students only if they are partly qualified, 


Е another only if they are not! However explicable, this fracture of principle 
will shortly make even less palatable.the. old joke that some students are 
. More equal than others. The partly qualified trainee will doubtless need а 


contracted oe ata „library school. London: North Western Poly: 
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technic, prompt and frank, says it will not encou-age the part-time student.*" - 
There is not much more than a vear left to-acecmplish a radical change of , 
attitude in many authorities. and to ensure that the schools cari (if they 
will) accommodate such students early in the new development. One 
would not presume to speak as a doctor in this field, merely as a patient, 
anxious to emphasise the continuance. of the ill-educated “where no 
apparent plans are afoot”, What have the doctors.to say? Has the history : 
of the training of teachers a similar hiatus?" Are the hopes that may be 
. éntertained as to ‘possible Ministry of Education recommendations well- - 
foünded? 

If a protest is “meagre” or "faint- Hearied” that is no reason to 
suppose it negligible. If.vociferous it would no doubt be called irresponsible 
and reactionary, especially in the bid for parity with teachers’ training. 
One dislikes even to seem to quarrel with the wisdom of that bid, yet 
something needs saying that reformers know and love to forget. It is that 
to neglect in silence the awkward" problems which lie іп the adaptation 
- of a reform through the period of change, in order to secure its adoption, 
is not policy but sloth. 





* London Librarian, August, 1962. 
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. could add 10% to the 
Group A pass list." | 
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Таке CANADA | just as 
an example 


Мо sooner was York University— 
Canzda's latest—established at Toronto 
in 1960, thana member ofits Arts Faculty 
fformerly of Liverpool University) rec- 
ommended KEESING'S to the Librarian 








Copies: 3/3 post free 


Мг. МУ. Н. Pratt, ALA, 
County Library H.Q., 





Wyle Cop, who prom ptly placed a subscription and 
SHREWSBURY wrotein March ‘‘Wearelooking forward ° 
to having the Archives in our referencé 







collection and will most. certainly order, 2 
the back.numbers:” . А ) 

( «+» export" or dia!) : 
i *espacially for dollars ^^ 
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В, Cand D. Intermediate: Paper 3. 


` 


» 


' THE NEW SYLLABUS. AND YOU 


` А statement from В. I. PALMER, Education Officer of the Library y Associatión Е 


This article is-addressed fo'those members who are at present “іп the 
pipeline” of studying for the Registration Examination. It can best begin > 


. With a statement (already published.in the May 1961 Library Association "= -'- | 


Record, and in the 1962 Student's Handbook) of what a partially successful 


candidate in the Registration Examination will have to do in the new ^: 


` syllabus ій order to complete the examination part of his qualification, 3 


If by 31.1.63 
yor. have passed . . M 
in the Registra» You will have is sit the following papers in the new syllabus i 
tiom Examina- -. 
tion, Group: 
c ' Intermediate: Papers 1,2 and 4. 3 
: > . Final: One Paper from List A. One Paper from List C. 
En Two -other Papers, from B and/or C but not ВІ, 2 ог 3. 
A and B Intermediate: Papers 1 and 2. 


Final: One Paper from List A. One Paper ош List C. 


[ 2 
А and'C ‘Intermediate: Paper 4. ; 
Final: One Paper from List C. Two other’ Papers, from дар 
В and/or С but not Bl, 2 or 3. А : 


-A,BandC . Final: ‚Опе Paper from List C. 


AandD : Intermediate: Papers 1, 2 and 4, - 
22-0 Final: One Paper from List A. Two other Papeis from B 
and/or C but not B1, 2 or 3. | 


| А, Сапа D Intermediate: Paper 4. 


Final: Any two Papers, from B а or С бий not ВІ, 20 ог. 
3. ` ; 


А, Band D © авы: Papers 1 ant 2. 
р Final:- One Paper from List A. 
B ^ В Intermediate : Papers 1, 2 and 3. 


Final: One Paper. from List A. One — from d C. 
Two other Papers, from B and/or с. 


— 


В and С Intermediate: Paper 3. ғ 
` Final: One Paper from List C. Two other Papers, from 
| В and/or С. 
B and D Intermediate: Papers 1, 2 and 3. 
А . Final: One Paper from List A. Two other Papers, from . 
B and/or C. 


Final: Any two Papers from B and/or C. 


C : Intermediate: Papers 3 and 4. , 
ИЕК Final: One Paper from List С. One Paper from List B. 
ИЕ Three other Papers, from В and/or С. 


‘Cand D ` Intermediate: Papers 3 and 4. 


Final: One Paper from List B. Three other Papers, from 
B and/or C. В . 

D ‘ Intermediate : All Papers. | 
5 Final: One Paper from List А. One Poe: from Lis B. 

eres other Papers from B ond or C. 4 
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From the table above you can quickly work out what papers you will be 


.required to take urider the new syllabus. In planning your future study, 


you;müst take into account the fact that you must first clear up any. 


: papers you are required to take of the Intermediate Examination, and 


only “when ‘that ‘Examination - -is s completed can you .go on. to Ше Final. 


`. Examination, 


ч. you find yourself with a total. of four or less papers (e.g. two 


i Intermediate and two Final) you may decide to, do your best to utilise any 
` -part-time courses available to you. If уси have six or more. papers to 


take (no one has five), you will-be well advised to stake out а claim to a 1 


_ place in a library school. 


From a letter appearing in the. Librar. y ЕРА Record for 
November 1962 it seems clear that no full-time school-will be offering a 
one-year Intermediate Course followed by a one-year Final course: they 
are all offering integrated courses of two years. This means that if you 
begin by part-time study and аге successful in passing the Intermediate 
Examination, you will find yourself committed to part-time study for the 
Final Examination too, because schools’ will have places for their own 
second-year stüdents only, and will be unable to “slot in" students who 
have missed the first year of their integrated courses. Think twice, therefore, 
about pulling yourself up by your own shoelzces. 

There is a new by-law (No. 6) governing registration as a chartered 
librarian under the new syllabus: section (a)-(iii) reads as follows: “With : 
effect from 1st January 1964 a member who has (a) been a member of the 


„Association for not less than three years, (>) completed three years of ~ 


library service approved by the Council, and (z) passed the Final Examina- 
tion may be elected as an Associate providec that not less.than one year 
of such library service.has been served after passing the Final Examina- 
tion. Full-time attendance at an approved school of librarianship shall 
be recognised as equivalent library service for a period not exceeding one 
year." Thus, if you complete the Registration Examination by the 
December 1963 session, you will be elected 20 the Register of Chartered 
Librarians under the present by-law which requires attainment of age 23 
but does not specify either previous membership of the Association or a 
period of post-examination service. If уос complete under the 1964 
syllabus, then уои will not have to wait till you are aged 23, but you will 


_have to do at least one year’s approved service after completing the 


examination requirements. * 


Finally, a word about the Thesis. Remember that A.L.A. is now: 
the final qualification : F.L.A. is an enhanced status to which some may 


' wish to aspire, a sort of “Ph.D. of librarianship”. It is not given as a result 


of an examination, nor are the: Thesis arrangements conducted by the 
Board of Assessors: a separate Board of Advanced Studies are responsible 
for them. 

- И by the end of 1963 (including the Dena 1963 results) you have 
passed In one or more parts of the present Final examination, you will 
have the option of sitting examinations conducted, under the old syllabus - 
up to 1968, If by then you have not о, you wilt- only be able to- 


attain Fellowship by means of a Thesis. 


The Library Association bas. publisbed' a "pamphlet called the 
Fellowship Thesis, obtainable from the Publications Officer, The Library 
Association, Chaucer House, Malet Place, London, W.C.1, price 15, cash . 
Xm order. А - 
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| HOT SEAT VACANT | 
` Council Notes, 10th and 11th October, 1962 


: Before the- business meeting ‘commenced, congratulations from the 


. Chair were offered on Council's behalf to several members. Tom Feather- 


stone of the North Eastern Division and Ron. Surridge, the Vice-President, 
had taken up new appointments and the Honorary Membership Secretary, 
Miss Jean Plaister, had been able to take sufficient time off from -the 


'Association's membership records to complete her B.Sc. degree. : 


Arising from the motion of the West Midland Division adopted at 
the June meeting, the Honorary Secretary reported that he had’ subse- 


quently explored the position regarding L:A. subscriptions with some 7 


thoroughness. He had eventually arrived at an alternative scale of per- 
sonal subscriptions to that published in the Libr ary Association Record 
which, although it offered no relief to the student, trimmed the proposed 
subscription rates for lower paid: members. The revised scale would in 
fact have provided the Library, Association with a rather higher annual 


“income than the published scale. The Library Association Council had. 
`` given every opportunity for discussion of the amended scale and had 


readily agreed to suspend Council Standing Orders to allow. the matter 
to be debated prior to the Llandudno A.G.M. but, when put to the vote, 


‚ Бе amendment had been supported almost solely by the A.A.L. represen- 
tatives. Since the Honorary Secretary’s amended scale had been‘tantamount ' 


tó.asking most.members of the Library Association Council to put their 
hands further down into their own, pockets and the matter had later been 
decided at Llandudno anyway, members of the Council seemed inclined to 
accept the  report—temporarily at least—with resignation. The Past- 
President saw in the reference to Library Association Council procedure . 
an opportunity not to be missed, and he quickly rose to underline what 


' he considered to be a disparity between the generosity of. the Library 


‘Association Council in its attitude on this occasion and the -reluctance 
of.the "platform" of the A.A.L. Council whenever he wanted to move 
suspension of A.A.L. Council Standing Orders. The “platform” was not 


* to be drawn on.this comment so early in the meeting, however, and 


tbe Chairman did not even find it necessary to rule discussion, upon it 


out of order. 


A report was received from the secretary of the committee appointed | 
at ‘he June meeting to recommend a practical method of promoting the 


- intention of the motion on paperbacks in libraries. The committee 


recommended that the Library Association be asked to consider an 
approach to the trade with a view to forming a standing joint committee. 
to deal with developments in library practice as they arose; also that 
they be authorised to conduct a national survey of the "treatment, use 
and exploitation of ІШЕ class of library stock". Both, recommendations 
were adoptéd. 

On rising to propose the adoption of the Publications Committeé, 
thc Honorary Publications Officer, Geoffrey Langley, reported that sales 
of the Association's publications were thrivirfg. Books to the value of 


-over £100 had been sold at Llandudno during the Library Association 


Conference and sales of Binn's Introduction to Historical Bibliography 
remained high—one bulk order was for one hundred copies. А move 
to генание The Reader and the. Bookish Manner Was squash when 


+ > 
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` the Hónosary айса апа sales Officer again réassured Council that | 
it still sold steadily, 


` fer of advertising rights tó ап agency with the concomitant - пеей for a __ 


` and Finance and Membership Committees to teke the plunge were adopted 
~ and the Honorary Editor was authorised to proceed: Й 


e 


Е and Council resolved that the: representatives. of the Schools be có-opted  . 
` to Council and serve.with full voting powers on the Education Committee. `~; 
"This may be regarded as a welcome and significant step, since it estáb.- 


‚ a joint standing ‘committee of all elements of the profession interested іп. 


_nected with Reorganisation, of which the Committee itself is, of course, ^ ` 


` атошмей to a reopening of the whole business. Conscious of ‘the time : 
‘and expense’ which had been devoted to the reorganisation- proposals, 7. 


i understandably unwilling to throw the problem of the future organisa: |»... 


: > differ from the old only by the addition of an ingredient of youth. Some ` 
' members of the old Reorganisation Commi:tee ‘had, however, felt that | 
. the statement on the future.purpose and function of. the Association lacked ` : 
` sométhing—-which. might possibly have been the fire of youth and the - 
: : Brashness of. inexperience—and they supported and carried an amendment 


: further. consideration to this aspect of Reorganisation. The amendment <p mim 


‘again on the brink of the important decision from which it retreated last 


United, States libraries was one aspect ‘of the Education. Committee’s 


‘applicants. It was recommended and agreed that this task should be the. 


‘mented by the six Officers ofthe Association. ' _. , 


-respective viewpoints of the Association and the schools in the field of. 


4 
ос t 





The'Honorary, Editor had. submited a ога to the Commit- 
tee containing new suggestions for the füture improvement, of the produc- ^ 7 
tion quality: of The Assistant Librarian. His proposals inéluded the ‘trans-- .. .. © 





more realistic ‘scale. of advertising rates, and. Council found. itself once? -" 


year. On this occasion, recommendations from the Publications, Executive. 


-Developments in.the arrangements for the proposed вау Tour of ~~ 


minutės which excited attention. ‘Arrangements in the U.S.A. were pro- ~- 
ceeding and the stage had been reached at which the names of.the-. . ^ 
participants would shortly need'to be selected, from those of the 322 


responsibility of the sub-committee which had planned the four, aug- 


Consideration had been ‘given by the Education Corhmittee to ап” 
invitation to the Association to ‘exchange reciprocal representation with- 2 
the newly established Asséciation\ of British Library Schools. It had ` 
been -recomimended that this be agreed and that Council nominate the 
two A.A.L. representatives to the Executive Committee of the Associa- 
tion of British Library- Schools. The President:end the Honorary Education: 
and Sales Officer were accordingly assigned to represent the. Association, : 


lishes a liaison whith should lead {о/а clearer understanding” of the,. 
professional education. Many members feel that it is. а beginning rather . 
than an end in itself, however, for it is the pólicy of tbe Association to' 
explore the practicability, of, and to sponsor if it should! prove. desirable, _ 


the educational pattern which will emerge in the next few years. EU 
"The. Executive Committee’ S" business had been preponderantly con- ^. 


a prodüct. A motion from the Gr eater London Division.had made it quite ` 


clear that their Committee was by no. means happy about the outcome ^ 
of the deliberations -of the Reorganisation Committee, and the motion 


апа backed by more than a sprinkling of ехрелепсе оп the Reorganisation 
Committee among its individual members, the Executive Committee was 


tional structure of the ‘Association to a new committee which would 


which recommended’ the setting up of a new committee in,1963 to give: 
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was adopted by Council and the new committee . will consist of three ' 
National Councillors under thirty years of age and five other members of 


'. Council; with power. to co-opt, . 


| The basis of ‘capitation payments ‘to Divisions had’ ері: one of the 
items of discussion in the Finance and Membership Committee. When the 
arguments were reduéed to simple terms it had: beconie clear. that it was ~ 
a question of the larger Divisions wishing to alter. ‘the “basis: in’ such а. 
way that the onus of justifying additional capitation . was ‘transferred: to- 
the smaller Divisions, and it had been decided to maintain. the current 
rates. d 
The.Commitfee had declined to consider: a níótion from: the- Nor thern - 
Ireland Division, which asked. the ~Library -Association.:to offer a lower 
qualification than that proposed in the new Library Association syllabus 
so that members possessing the qualification and: serving “sparsely popu- 
lated 'and impecunious areas might benefit: When the motion was’ 
considered by Council, it was apparent that most: members saw in its pro- 
posals a retrograde step threatening the standard of professional remunera- 
tion in the country as a whole and it was firmly rejected. Е 
' * А reorganisational problem arising from the failure of the: шшш 


РЕА of the proposed Berkshire, Buckinghamshire and Oxfordshire `` 


Division was also reported by the Finance and. Membership Committee. 
The President, who. had been in the Chair at. Slough, had reported 
to the Committee at some length. Не described а meeting which was 50 
poorly attended'that he did not feel justified in allowing the formalities to 


be decided by a simple majority of those voting. Indeed, he had been. - 


mortified by the spectacle of a member of the A.AT. Council joining 

others in voting against the formation of the new Division. The discussion ` 
in Council was not- without acrimony and the Honorary Secretary felt- 
particularly affronted because he had been at Chaucer House promoting 
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the formation of the new Branche in-the area "whilst the fiasco at Slough 
was proceeding. Although | he was not ready 19. amend Jis view regarding 
the’ necessity. for the Branch organisation, he éxpressed grave misgivings 


that its local sponsors: ‘had seen fit to go to the trouble of deciding that 


4 


an’ A.A.L. Divisional’ organisation would be: superfluous. Discussion in 


Council eventually. centred upon the practical steps which might be taken 
and it was. decided not to. convene a further méeting in the immediate 


. future. ‘The. decision to found a separate Division had been. supported at 
the time by the Greater Londen Division whose members were involved, 


but menibets ‘of. .Couneil. felt that the spirit of the Association demands 


that a healthy. Diyisión. springs from thé desire of members.in a particular 
, area to organise. themselves. The Committee’s recommendation that the 


members ій Berkshife, . .Buckinghamshire and Oxfordshire should’ be 
transferréd to ‘the “Central. Register of the ‘Association was accordingly 
adopted, “апа, the ` way will now be open for any group of members in 
the area to take the, i initiative’ under the General Rules should they desire 
to do so, X | ; 
- After: cotisidering iss. 'motions from the Yorkshire Division, one of 
which was’ withdrawn, and agreeing the dates: of the 1963 meetings, 
Council nomiriatéd the Officers of the Association for the coming year. As 
Vice-President. іп 1962, Ron. Surridge will be a popular choice for 


. President. Council: fominated John Hoyle, the present Honorary Secretary, 


as Vice-President and the most importan? change in the ‘team will be the 
succession of Miss Jean Plaister to .the Honorary Secretaryship. Miss 
Plaister has proved herself as a capable, efficient and energetic Officer of 
the Council as Membership Secretary for the past three years and the 
affairs of the Association will.be in good hands. 

The atmosphere of the last meeting of Council.each year is always 


° fraught with regret due to the imminent disappearance of the faces of 


those members who will not be serving during the coming year: As Past- 
President for 1962, the familiar figure of W. Howard Phillips who has . 
served the Association in many ways and for more years than he would 


. care to remember will be among those-disappearing from Council. The 


disappearance of his contribution to Council's discussions will leave a 
vacuum which. will be difficult to fill, for members of Council have more 
than once seen the grains of sound policy concealed in. his volatile com- 
‘ments from the seat on the back benches: which made him.so quotable in 
Council Notes. The President’s sincere tribute to Bill Phillips at the close 
of the meeting is well deserved and his presence at AAL. gatherings i in ' 
the future will be warmly anticipated. 


, 


Steele 2 





iu ‘Officers of tbe Association jom with "e. e 


in wishing all members а . 


әдет) Christmas; a Фаррр & Prosperous mew qur 











22 "ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS 
` ESSENTIAL PROFESSIONAL TEXTBOOKS, F.P.E. AND 
REGISTRATION LEVELS, 1962 


AN ciel for inclusion in all stafi libraries. O] P books are eden 
where supplies are 2 known to be' good throughout the country. 

All Subjects © 

Brown, J. D.: James Duff Brown’s manual of library economy. 7th ed. 
rev. by R. N. Lock. Grafton. 1961. 63s. 

Harrison, К. C.: First steps in librarianship. 2nd. ed. Grafton. 1960. 21s. 


T. iT ede: Encyclopaédia of librarianship. 2nd: ed. Bowes & Bowes. ` 


‘Walford, A.J.: A general introduction to the examination “and methods of 


study (A. А. Г. Guides). 1955. 3s 9d. 


| Classification 


Mann, M.: Introduction to cataloguing and йа Най of books. 2nd ed. 
ALA. 1943. $3.25 (Also needed for Cataloguing.) 


. Mills, J.: A moden n outline of library classification. Chapman & Pall: 1960. 


36s. 
Palmer, B. I., and Wells,. A. J.: Fundamentals ‘of library classification. 
Allen & Unwin. 1951. 85. 6d. 
Phillips, W. H.: Primer of book classification. 5th ed. A.A.L. 1962. 185. 6d. 
Sayers, W. C. B.: Manual of classification. 3rd ed, rev. 1959. О/Р. : 
\ 


‘Cataloguing 


‚ American Fibrary Association : A Xs cataloguing rules for author апа . 
i 49. $5. 


title entries. 2nd. ed. Chicago, A.L.A. 19 

American Library Association: А.А. rules . for filing catalog: cards. 

. Chicago, A.L.A. 1942. $2. 

British Museum: Rules for compiling the catalogues of PIS books. 
Rev. ed. 1936. 3s. 3d. 

Coates, В. J.: Subject catalogues. L.A. 1960. 16s. 6d. 

€ollison, R. L.: The treatment of special material in libraries. 1955. (ASLIB 
Manuals, Vol. 2.) 12s. 6d. 


5 Cutter, С. А.: ‚ Rules for a dictionary catalog. 4th ed, L. A. 1904. 5s. 6d. 
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YOUR LETTERS cast 


Army Library Services 


„ I suppose every, ex- Serviceman earns his right to a dig at tlie Forces, 
and Mr. Freeman makes a workmanlike job of criticizing the Army Library 


Service; but.perhaps he paints too black a- picture. I know nothing of ' : 


the Near East Land Forces; but as a sergeant-instructor in the R.A.E,C. 
I spent the better part of my two years, humbly enough, at Blackdown, near 
Aldershot, where, in addition to teaching English, I rejoiced in the title 


`of Garrison Librarian. 


` My experience åt that time amounted to six weeks' temporary work 
іп a public library; but on the strength of that, and in default of better 


qualified personnel, I was given the post readily enough—for a year I was . 


in excess of the Education Centre establishment. 


My library, which was housed in the -Garrison Education Centre, . 


suffered no interference from "bars, juke boxes, and drill squares", being set 
back in pine woods (squirrels would run across the roof- tops) Mr. 
Freeman may be able to imagine its horrors when I say that. my first task 
was to separate the fiction and non-fiction on to different shelves. ‹ 


т had little causé—although I admit that I was inexperienced—to find ' 


fault with the books provided me. The basis of my stock consisted of a 
regular exchange from -the Army's Prince Consort Library at ‘Aldershot. 


I did sometimes find that in a consignment -of half-a-dozen boxes—fifty- 


books to a box—the same title occurred in two or three of them, but on 
the whole J received an adequate provision of new books, and, appropriately 
enough, I was most handsomely supplied with travel and military history. 
l well remember a huge illustrated history of the American Civil War, 
worth its weight in-dollars, which I think would be earmarked only for 
the reference department. of a larger public library: it came to me quite 
readily from Prince Consort Library, to be lent out if I saw fit. * 

Since the Garrison had engulfed a small civilian population, my library 
doubled as a Surrey County Library village centre, serving civilians as 
well as military, an interesting example of co-operation, with Surrey County 


and Prince Consort books cheek by jowl on the shelves. The Surrey County . 
provision was excellent. Additional stock came from several sources: there 


were scattered remnants ‘of the ubiquitous Standard Unit Library, 1945 
vintage; books “donated by readers on being posted; occasional purchases 


' out of the Garrison Commander's Fund; and more occasional loans from 


the Command library. This occasioned a variety of labels, and my issue 


trays presented a motley appearance, but I boasted a stock of 2,000 volumes. - 


I'm afraid I cannot give statistics of population, etc.,. which were 


M c. 


especially liable to fluctuation; yet; all in all, I think Blackdown Garrison . . 


Library was worthy of a conscript sergeant's pride! 


` IAN DEWHÌRST, Keighley’ Public ‘Library 
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I served: for some етеп months at ‘one of the Royal Adr Force's * 


"prize" stations. Although this did have disadvantages, such as an in- 
ordinate number of dress-parades, І must say that the study facilities 
were excellent. Although the-quiet room was 45 yards from the NAAFI bar 
and only a further 5 or so from the:juke box, it was very quiet. 


So undisturbed in fact^was the, room, that only four out of a comple- 


ment of 400 made any use of it. «+ 


The library (recreation only) was for а ‘while operated by someone who 
knew a_little about it—me! 


ZR : D. ALASDAIR KEMP, Edinburgh ‘Royal Observatory. - 


The "Paperback Today; 


Mr. Charles Clarke, in his leċture. to Не; Annual Conference of the 
А.А...) speakš.of “the increasing sophistication of the paperback public”, 
while taking no note-of the fact that there are still ever so many. worth- 
while authors not yet represented in paperback output. For instance, there 
are no titles by John Gowper Powys, James Hanley, Mary Webb or Anne 
Bronté, very little of Sean O'Casey, and hardly any of J. B. Priestley: single 
titles only of Patrick Hamilton, L. P. Hartley, P. H. Newby апа Denton 


Welch; a smattering of Iris Murdoch, and.a handful of Pamela Hansford . 


J ohnson; very few by George Eliot and Henry James, and a last minute 
sop to Graham Greene. Arnold Bennett comes off poorly, and H. G. Wells 
not much better. .Radclyffe Hall seéms to have been ignored, so also does 


Phyllis Bentley, whilst writers like Joad must, I suppose, remain for ever in : 


the limbo of forgetfulness, and the reputations of Gissing and George 
Moore left safely in Americán hands. 

. If this is the scope of the “strictly egghead field", then. the recent 
claims by Mr. Clarke and others are seen to be absolutely ridiculous and 


far too ecstatic to be,taken seriously. I don't share Mr. Eric Moon's facile: 


optimism, eithér (letter to The Bookseller, 21st July)—'"never before has 
so much-of the world’s great literature been easily available to all"— 
chuck it, for goodness’ sake! Paperbacks are all very well for the train, the 
bus stop, the coffee bar, the deck-chair and the undemanding reader, but 


for a really long bout of robust reading by the purposive reader there’ 5” 


nothing to beat. the old-fashioned, much-maligned hard-back! 


JOHN O'RIORDAN, Enfield Public Library , 


у 


44 Still Peddling Tripe?” 


“Tt has been fascinating to read, in past weeks; the letters about “‘tripe- 
peddling". The opinions and facts thus expressed, however, have been 


remarkable for their singular lack of reference to the nature of the : 


"tripe" itself. ` 

T should have thought that, at this stage in the proceedings, public 
librarians would have been aware that this fiction contains a certain 
amount of'know]edge in itself, which, obviously, varies from book to book. 
It is safe to assume that citizens D d «үз “27” and Omega, who borrow 

thereof, will have absorbed, unconsciously "perhaps, some facts. 

е had: considerable pleasure recently on hearing Mr. Woodhams (Wood 
Green's Borough Librarian) stress this very.point by example. One book 
contained a particularly gratifying murder in which some poor unfortunate 
was done to death in a hopfield. The victim, etc., took up about 90 per 


cent of the print; the other 10 per cent, quite logically and profitably, - 


gave its reader an outline of the workings of a hopfarm. " 
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ІН this i is the general pattern of the object of this puffed-up controversy, 
for heaven’s sake then let us chuck the waole “problem” overboard and 
concern ourselves with other things. ` 

A good start would be made by ascertaining why 72 per cent of the 
population of the United Kingdom are NOT in the slightest way con- 
nected with their: publie libraries anyway anc WHY statistics present us 
with the appalling average оҒ one book loaned to one head of population 
every Six weeks. 

- BARRY HILI, Tottenham Public Library 


L would like to support Miss Hutchinson's protest in the August' 
Assistant’ against the shocking indifference of'some public librarians to 
the quality of the light fiction they provide. All librarians should, of course, 
be willing to cater for reading tastes which they don't personally share 
but this does not absolve them from their professional responsibility of 
book selection—in any field of literature, including thrillers, Westerns and 
romances. To throw out the rubbish is not to restrict the borrower's range 
of reading matter—rather is the contrary true: if nearly everything on the 
shelves (which, he frequents) is worthless, ther. his freedom of choice does 
not amount to.much! | 

I question the truth of the assumption which Mr. Peter -Taylor 
appears to make in his letter to the October Assistant, that poor quality 
fiction always requires less effort to read than good quality; does the ` 
unsophisticated reader really find the “watered-down Western” more . 
palatable than Zane Grey?——or аге there so many watered-down Westerns 
to hand that he rarely or never happens то light on the occasional Zane 
Grey amongst them? 


Й 


DENNIS WHITING, Aberdeen University Library 


With the invasion of the paper-back well under way, are not both : 
Tony Shearman (September Assistant) and his’ supporter, Peter Taylor 
(October Assistant); somewhat myopically misguided? A multitude of 
cheap “recreative novels" is already available from many vantage points ` 
and readers using. public libraries should surely be encouraged to buy 
these in ever-increasing numbers if only to ease the present intolerable , 
burden on our limited book funds. (Incidentally, Sir Alan Herbert’s case 
- would also be considerably deflated at the same time.) 

` It is perhaps some measure of the decline in standards within our 
profession that certain of our younger librarians are advocating the con- 

tinued provision in public libraries of fiction which can now be obtained. | 
if only in “temporary” format, at the cost of less than a packet of 

cigarettes—that is, at a price level of the pre-war Sexton Blake and 
Buffalo Bill publications. Despite what “Ranganathan, Mr. McLellan and 

others" may or may not have said, it is only in an illiterate or semi- 

illiterate community that the mere knack of reading deserves to be 

cultivated or subsidised. by public funds to such an extent. 

What the library profession needs, and needs urgently, is some form 
of adequate public image to raise its prestige and make possible higher 
standards of service and, of course, improved rates of pay. This, I would 
suggest, will not materialise if we continue to allow the bulk supply of 
the unimportant to shatter any hope of a real апа organised service to 
the community. ` | 

The public library service in this country today; with very. few 
exceptions, possibly deserves its place of honour in a recent suggestion 
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that voluntary labour could ‘well be used for * ‘stich ашы as street clean- | 
` ing, tending our open. spaces, supervising. public conveniences and assist- ` 
ing in our public. libraries", 7... | 
Мое the order of preference, Мг. Shearman! 
| | | : W. HOWARD PHILLIPS, Sheffield City Libr. 6) © 
Too old at 932.7 ~ | Bt | : қ жуз 
І would. like to’ join with Tear. G-iffiths and | Philip Ciemat in. 
expressing delight” at the- -removal of age limit for chartered librarians. . 
Age is not an automatic guarantee of maturity and the. profession-is better 
off without such a barrier. However, even- more interesting to me was the 7, 
other point raised in Mr. Clements' letter. When' I wished to be. registered. 
as a student for a B.A. General Degree at: London University, the 
Fellowship was not accepted, as. a qualification for matriculation. Аз а/- TI 
" consequence, I had to Spend six months (not to mention cash) in obtaining . 
' appropriate “A” level, subjects. You were lucky, Mr. Clements, for Г.` 
.. know there are-others whose L.A. qualifications were scorned by universi- 
- ties. There is so much written ih professional. journals today about the* 
iniportance of exempting graduates from parts of Т.А. exams that one | EP. 
would imagine the universities. in turn would realise that, a reputable 7:7. 
professional qualification is оға greater academic significance than “А”. -` 
level G.C.E. zo 
Without wishing to be uncharitable, in the light of thesé cifedmstances, 
T tend to be father unsympathetic to the cries ОЁ graduates coming into 
| librarianship. To, you as a-theologian, Mr. Clements, I confess that my 
thought i is usually, the first part of verse 14 from I Samuel, Chapter 15. - 


СИ pee See А. MALTBY, Kirkby. College- СЕ д Education ` 
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| Сам Alec. The Banned Books of England ang Other Countries Allen & 

; Unwin. 30s. 1962.- E 
Ж. Mr. Craig' $ "study of the conception of teny obscenity” deals with | 
several problems arising from the concept of obscenity without penetrat- 
ing the central .question deeper than the widely held common-sense view . 
that obscenity, is in the eye of’the beholdér..As Henry Miller says in his | 
еззау, Obscenity and the Law of Reflection: "D. H. Lawrence was 'prob- m 
.ably right when he said that ‘nobody knows what the word obscene - E 
means'" and most of our choice writers, from Plato to James Joyce, 
from -Aristophanes and Ovid to Shakespeare and Shelley, have figured- 
in the lists of masterpieces which have at some time been labelled obscene. 

Since thè 1959 Obscene Publications Act allowed the defence “that 
publication of the article in question is justified as being for ће public 

. good on the ground that.it is in the interests of science, literature, art or 
learning, or. of other objects of general concern" it is not so’ much: the 
definition of obscenity as tbe distinction between: obscene literature" and 

.pornography which is the bone of contention, Here again tbe- opinion ' 
that "it's all in the mind" is the escape clause which, if included ‘in. legisla- 

_tion, would open the road to, the complete. licence ` which is at present 

! enjoyed ir in few countries, notably i in "Denmark. 
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It is in fact this difficulty of definition and distinction which leads to the . 
: ` absurdity of the law. Obscenity doss not consist solely ,of four-letter 
- words: it is, in English law, the tendency “to deprave-and' corrupt persons 
- who are likely, having regard to all relevant circumstances, to read, see or , 
‚ hear the matter contained or embodied in it”. , Obscenity does not even lie 
in the' article which is deemed obscene: it is in the effect of the article 
on its readers. Mr. Craig neatly puts the arguments against this' crucial 
causal сопсері as a basis of legislation and concludes: "Real freedom of - 
thought' and artistic creation requires the complete abolition of all literary 
obscenity laws but this is an ideal unattainable anywhere [sic] in ‘the "5 
-foreseeàble future." 
The law of literary obscenity in. England—and: despite his sub-title itis . 
our own. law with which Mr. Craig is almost entirely concerped—has ^ 
_ become a: powerful, illogical weapon against literature and, which is more 
important, against the spread of information about the physiology and 
psychology .of sex. The power. which juries and magistrates still have, 
" despite the- protection afforded to literaturé by the 1959 Act, is "in no 
‚ . way consistent witli- liberty of thought or. libera] culture". Г, 
Modern and classic authors are still kept from the British . public 
. because they have, been - “condemned · by the, courts as obscene, or. 
treated : “Бу” some authority,’ library - or other ‘institution, as if. ‚ [they] 
were". The question for ‘librarians is this: is there any justification for. the 
extra- legal control which many libraries exercise by keeping books under 
the ‘counter, “in the office", out of the catalogue or by not having ‘certain 


books in stock? The. unsuccessful- prosecution of Chesser’s Love without » 


.Feür in 1942. should have removed the last shred of support from those . 
: libráries which either'do not acquire at least part of the range of sex 
; information. literature, including, explanations of ail methods of: birth : 
+ control; or have the books in stock but refuse to make them available on 

the open shelves іл adult departments. Following the. Lady. Chatterley's , 

Laver case, libraries can no longer refuse to: supply any work of literature ' 
; -which may. arouse moral indignation by. impropriety. without venturing 
` into that grey area of opinion between'the white literature which would 
be deemed obscene if its publication Һай по pretensions to being “іп the 
interests of science, literature, art or learning" and the black sub-literature, 
that "large: volüme of writing devoted to sexual subject matter which ; 


makes по ргеіепсе to be a contribution to literature and which claims ': 


‘no, scientific or artistic merit”. Despite the existence of this, по man's 
Лапа, there is a large number of books the publication and supply of 
‘which in libraries has never been contested at law, but the circulation of 
which -is nevertheless restricted without reason by committees and 
librarians. 

Until the definition of pornography is settled, if it should eventually, 
"unlike obscenity, be found susceptible to definition, it is worth bearing 
‘in mind Mr, Craig’s interim -conçlusion : ` 

‚ "The motivation of sex censorship goes very deep into human psycho- 
logy, having its ‘root in.man’s ambivalent attitude to ‘sex. Biologically, 
eroticism is a temporary phenomenon: what lures. us at night repels us at 
morning. Consequently, we are all tempted to be both readers of erotic 
books and censors of sexual literature. Moral integrity and clear thinking 
should enable modern ‘communities: to resolve the tensions created by. 
these opposing attitudes without hurt to the spread of truth, the increase 
of beauty, and the furtherance of the good life.” 

_ + J would add the rider that we should attempt to purge self: righteous- 
ness from both our moral integrity and our thinking. 
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